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SYDENHAM, 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  WAS  chaperoned  to  the  House,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  Speaker  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  by  Singleton,  having  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously to  that  ceremony  been  presented  to 
and  shaken  hands  with  the  most  distinguished 
Commoners  of  the  party  in  Bellamy's  coffee- 
room.  They  welcomed  me  with  a  frankness  and 
a  cordiality  of  manner  which  was  very  pleas- 
ing and  encouraging  ;  even  the  iron  features  of 
Broughton — the  fiend  Broughton,  as  the  leader 
of  Opposition  was  sometimes  called,  on  account 
of  his  ungentle  qualities  and  fearful  powers  of 
sarcasm,  relaxed  into  something  approaching 
a  gracious  smile,  but  still  partaking  of  that  re- 
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pulsive  sneer  which  was  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.  He  complimented 
me  upon  my  talents,  condescended  to  talk 
to  me  about  politics  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
promised  to  propose  me  at  Brookes's  the  next 
day. 

The  House,  which  is  usually  very  full  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session,  was  on  this  anniver- 
sary so  crowded,  that,  ten  minutes  after  the 
speech  had  been  read,  there  was  not  a  place  to 
be  had  even  in  the  side-galleries.  The  Oppo- 
sition had  signified  their  intention  of  trying 
their  strength  by  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  address  ;  but  subsequently  they  determined 
upon  abstaining  from  a  division  until  the  prin- 
cipal Ministers,  Mr.  Deveril  and  Lord  Alcombe, 
had  taken  their  seats. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  seconder  had  sat 
down,  Broughton  rose  and  uttered  a  scornful 
and  virulent  philippic  against  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  followed  by  Singleton,  who 
played  upon  it  with  the  less  deadly  batteries 
of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Anstruther  was  next 
loudly  called  for,  and  immediately  answered  the 
summons.  His  speech  was  a  full  and  masterly 
apology  of  his  and  his  friends'  coalition  with  the 
Whigs.     Two  or  three  country  gentlemen  then 
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addressed  the  House,  undaunted  and  unchecked, 
from  long  experience,  by  the  coughing,  laugh- 
ing, chatter,  and  expressions  of  impatience, 
forming  a  medley  of  confusion  and  noise, 
which  rendered  them  inaudible,  except  when, 
occasionally  raising  their  voice,  they  overcame 
the  clamour  during  a  few  seconds  or  sentences. 
After  a  few  words  from  the  only  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister present,  the  address  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  adjourned  at  an  early  hour. 

Next  day.  Singleton  called  upon  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  Brookes's.  I  asked  him  if  my 
election  was  probable,  for  mere  Whiggism  was 
not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  passport  to  that  cele- 
brated club. 

"  Oh  !  quite  certain,"  answered  he  ;  "  you 
are  to  be  proposed  by  Broughton  and  second- 
ed by  me  ;  so  that  secures  your  election.  But 
more  than  this,  the  whole  party  have  come 
down  to  receive  you.  The  Duke  of  Claverton, 
Lord  Chepstow,  Beaumaris,  Torkington,  Co- 
lerne,  Sir  Francis  Wriothesley,  Anstruther, 
Palmer,  old  Lessingham,  Dick  Lutwytche,  and 
the  rest.  There  never  was  such  an  assem- 
bly to  ballot  since  Anstruther  was  put  up : 
it 's  a  high  compliment,  I  assure  you." 

Accordingly,  we  set  out  for  St.  James's-street. 
b2 
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When  we  arrived  there.  Singleton  took  me 
into  a  private  apartment,  desiring  me  to  wait 
there  a  few  minutes,  until  he  should  return  em- 
powered to  introduce  me  into  the  club-room. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  friend  re-ap- 
peared, but  with  an  expression  of  perplexity  in 
his  countenance. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  rather  anxiously,  ''  what 
news  ?" 

"  It 's  most  strange  and  surprising,"  said 
Singleton,  "  but,  by  G — d,  Sydenham,  you  are 
black-balled  !" 

"  Is  it  possible.?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  there  were  two-and- thirty 
members  who  had  come  down  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  for  you ;  every  individual  had  ex- 
pressed or  clearly  implied  this  intention ;  yet, 
upon  examining  the  urn,  to  the  apparently 
equal  astonishment  of  all,  a  single  black  bean 
was  found  among  one-and-thirty  white  ones. 
For  my  part,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  fix  suspi- 
cion on  any  one ;  and  I  believe  your  remaining 
thirty  voters  are  likewise  unable  to  guess  who 
has  committed  this  piece  of  treachery;  for  a 
very  vmhandsome  piece  of  treachery  it  is,  who- 
ever has  done  it." 
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"  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance," 
said  I. 

"  Have  you  an  enemy  among  the  members 
who  voted?  or  are  you  aware  that  either  of 
them  has  any  dislike  or  ill-feeling  toward  you  ?'** 
Here  he  told  over  their  names. 

"  Not  one  of  them,"  said  I  :  "  I  think  I 
ought  to  put  the  question  to  each  of  them." 

'*  That  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette,"  an- 
swered Singleton. 

"  But  don't  you  think,  under  the  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  I  ought  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  member  who  excluded  me,  and  de- 
mand his  reason  for  doing  so  ;  because  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
some  secret  objection  to  my  admission." 

"  I  '11  just  step  to  the  club-room  and  men- 
tion this,  if  you  like,"  said  Singleton. 

"  I  wish  you  would."  He  went,  and  re- 
turned to  me  presently,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Claverton,  and  Mr.  Lessingham,  and 
Broughton. 

"  They  cannot,"  said  he,  "  give  their  sanction 
to  the  course  which  you  propose  to  adopt ; 
they  advise,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  you 
should  try  a  second  chance  in  a  few  days,  when 
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they  will  provide  a  larger  attendance  of  mem- 
bers.— Duke,  allow  me  to  present  Sir  Matthew 
Sydenham; — Sir  Matthew,  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Claverton.     Sir  Matthew — Mr.  Lessingham."*' 

The  Duke  of  Claverton  was  the  richest  noble- 
man, the  greatest  borough-proprietor,  and  the 
chief  entertainer  of  the  party.  He  was  a  merry, 
good-natured  person,  but  not  clever.  Mr.  Les- 
singham  was  the  oldest  Whig  commoner,  and 
next  in  point  of  standing,  though  five  or  six 
years  junior  in  age,  to  the  venerable  Lord  Tork- 
ington,  the  father  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  been 
a  waiter  upon  fortune  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  had  enjoyed  office,  I  believe,  on 
the  whole,  about  fifteen  months  of  that  time. 
He  had  been  occasionally  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  not  an  elo- 
quent man,  was  an  excellent  debater,  for  he  knew 
better  than  any  other  man  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  that  assembly,  and  had  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  general  politics.  He  never 
attempted  oratory^  but  used  a  conversational 
style  of  speaking,  which  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  very  successful.  A  natural  and  easy 
stream  of  polished  humour  flowed  through  his 
speeches,  enriching,  improving,  and  enlivening 
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them ;  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  the  ter- 
rific torrent  of  Broughton's  sarcastic  invective, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  artificial  cascade  of 
wit  which,  with  more  vanity  than  good  taste, 
Avas  too  often  forced  into  Singleton's  eloquence. 
In  my  opinion,  after  I  had  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  party,  Lessingham  was  the 
shrewdest  and  most  long-headed  of  the  party  ; 
nay,  the  only  one  among  them  (except  Anstru- 
ther  and  his  friends,  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
Tory  school,  and  had  been  almost  all  their  lives 
in  place)  in  a  fit  condition  for  office. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  among  us,''  said  the 
Duke,  "  especially  when  our  prospects  are 
more  promising  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years  past.  Don't  mind  your  failure,  Syden- 
ham ;  it 's  no  disgrace  to  be  refused  here  the 
first  time  of  asking, — some  of  the  best  of  us  have 
been  served  the  same  way.  Colerne  and  Nevile 
were  blackballed  twice,  I  think ;  weren't  they, 
Lessingham  .^" 

"  I  believe  they  were,"  was  the  reply, 

"  It  will  be  all  right  next  time,  I  dare  say,*" 

resumed   the  Duke.     "  Meanwhile,    you  must 

dine  with  me  to-day,  and  be  introduced  to  the 

Duchess.     You  will  meet  several  of  your  new 
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friends,  including  these  gentlemen,"  motioning 
towards  Singleton  and  Lessingham. 

I  accepted  the  agreeable  invitation,  and  after 
a  few  words  more  of  indifferent  chat  by  way  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  my  new  friends,  I 
went  home,  alternately  indulging  in  anticipa- 
tions of  the  pleasures  of  Claverton-house,  to 
which  I  was  to  be  admitted  in  a  few  hours, 
and  puzzling  my  brain  to  form  probable  con- 
jectures as  to  the  person  who  blackballed,  and 
his  causes  of  dislike  to  my  unexceptionable  self. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Claverton-house,  as  has  been  intimated, 
was  a  great  Whig  resort :  it  was  likewise  the 
rendezvous  of  poets,  wits,  men  of  letters  and 
science  of  every  description,  to  whom  it  was 
open  without  any  political  distinctions.  So 
celebrated,  indeed,  were  its  saloons,  that  to  be 
recognised  at  Claverton-house,  established  a 
man's  claims  unquestionably  to  the  intellectual 
character  which  he  assumed. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  her  the  genius  of 
the  place  !  In  what  terms  shall  I  describe  the 
incomparable  Duchess  ?  Around  her  the  most 
beautiful,  witty,  charming,  and  accomplished 
of  womankind  revolved,  as  around  a  sun,  the 
brightest  stars  of  genius  and  beauty.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Claverton  was  the  real  queen  of  London 
society  ;  but  her  sovereignty  was  not  bottomed 
B  5 
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on  the  sandy  foundation  of  fashion ;  though,  if 
she  had  condescended  to  become  the  priestess  of 
that  fickle  divinity,  all  other  competitors  must 
have  shrunk  from  such  a  rival.  But,  content  with 
the  splendid  society  which  repaired  to  her  court, 
she  seldom  went  abroad  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  many,  and  left  the  vulgar  affairs  of  Al- 
mack's  to  be  managed  by  the  Beaumonts,  the 
Hammonds,  and  the  CuthuUins. 

When  I  arrived  at  Claver ton-house,  there 
were  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons  in  the 
room.  The  Duke  immediately  presented  me  to 
his  divine  wife,  who  received  me  with  that'  rare 
and  happy  manner,  which  flattered  every  one 
who  approached  her  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  an  object  of  marked  attention. 

"  I  had  almost  determined,""  said  her  Grace, 
"  to  give  you  a  very  severe  lecture,  when  the 
Duke  told  me  that  you  were  coming  here  to- 
day." 

"  How  have  I  unconsciously  incurred  the 
great  calamity  of  your  Grace"'s  displeasure  ?'' 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  returned  the  Duchess,  in 
a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest,  but  inclining 
to  the  latter  :  "  I  have  secret  advices  that  you 
are  but  a  lukewarm  friend  to  the  cause — nay, 
that    your    principal  object    in   turning  Whig 
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was  temporary  amusement.  This  is  in  my 
opinion  a  very  heavy  charge,  and  which,  if  not 
actually  corroborated,  is  at  least  rendered  very 
specious,  by  the  circumstance  of  your  political 
career  having  been  commenced  so  late." 

"  So  late,  Duchess!  Why,  how  old  do  you 
take  me  to  be  ? 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  you  are  young  enough  ; 
but  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  you  are  not  yet 
eight-and-twenty,  for  you  have  been  seven 
years  in  the  world,  and  if  you  were  a  true  and 
devoted  partisan,  you  might  by  this  time  have 
beeti  an  able  leader  instead  of  a  recruit.  You 
will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  you  were  not  a  free 
agent  during  your  father's  life;  but  neither  will 
that  excuse  avail  you,  for  when  you  became 
your  own  master,  instead  of  instantly  declaring 
your  political  attachment,  you  came  to  town^ 
engaged  in  frivolous  pursuits,  like  any  ordinary 
young  man,  and  were  philandering  in  drawing- 
rooms,  when  your  services  in  the  House  Avould 
have  been  valuable  to  your  party. — What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  Sir  ?"" 

"  Nothing  but  to  acknowledge  my  fault,  and 
to  deprecate  your   displeasure    by   my   hearty 
rition." 
Ay,"  said  her  Grace,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
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in  politics,  "  but  it  must  not  be  a  mere  verbal 
contrition ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  practical  repentance.  — Will  you  in 
future  be  a  devout  and  loyal  Whig  ?"'' 

"  I  will." 

"  Will  you  ever  suffer  a  ball  or  a  pleasure 
of  any  kind  to  detain  you  from  a  division  ?'"* 

"  I  never  will." 

"  Well,  if  you  keep  your  promises,  we  shall 
be  very  good  friends.  Still,  I  cannot  altogether 
forgive  you  for  having  delayed  so  long  to  join 
us.  Here  you  come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when 
our  labours  are  approaching  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, when  you  will  expect  to  reap  an  equal 
share  of  reward  with  those  who  have  borne  the 
fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day.  But  I  will  say  no 
more,  for  you  have  already  been  chastened  for 
your  sins  this  very  day  by  your  disappointment 
at  Brookes"'s.'''' 

"  For  which,"  said  I,  inquiringly,  "  I  am  in- 
debted to  your  Grace .?" 

'*  No,  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
beheve  me ;  but  I  will  candidly  tell  you,  that  if  I 
had  been  a  member,  I  should  certainly  have  sig- 
nified that  I  did  not  entirely  approve  of  your 
conduct,  by  throwing  in  a  black  bean  the^Vs^ 
time  you  were  proposed.     So  now,  having  done 
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my  duty  by  giving  you  a  scolding,  I  will,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  in  the  first  place,  wish 
you  success  at  the  club  the  next  time  you  are 
put  up  ;  in  the  second  place,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  think  favourably,  indeed,  highly  of  your 
oratorical  powers  from  the  specimen  which  you 

gave  on  the  hustings  at  P . — When,  and 

upon  what  subject  do  you  intend  making  your 
first  speech  in  the  House  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"  Let  me  know  when  you  have,*"  said  the 
Duchess,  "  and  I  will  come  and  hear  you ; — 
but  take  care  how  you  behave,  for  I  shall  have 
my  eye  upon  you. —  Lady  Skeffington,''  she 
proceeded,  addressing  a  lady  who  stood  a  few 
yards  distant,  with  her  back  toward  us,  and 
flirting  violently  with  the  veteran  Lessingham — 
"  This  is  my  friend  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham,  a 
very  rising  young  member,  and  an  agreeable 
person  whom  you  11  like. — Come  and  sit  by  me, 
dear  Lessingham  ;    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  name  of  Lady  Skeffington,  whose  face, 
from  her  position,  I  had  not  seen  until  she  turned 
at  the  Duchess  of  Claverton's  call,  rather  startled 
me.  I  had  last  year  been  slightly  acquainted 
with  her,  but  now  she  was  an  object  of  interest, 
from  the  fiojure  which  she  had  made  in  Auriol's 
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narrative.  I  was  instantly  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  situation  of  Rosamond  War- 
burton,  exercising  her  early  talents  upon  a  raw 
boy,  the  embryo  of  a  visionary  poet,  and  Lady 
Skeffington,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  most  brilliant 
society  in  the  world,  and  numbering  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  England  among  her 
admirers. 

"  We  have  met  before,  I  think  ?"  said  she 
to  me,  douhtinghj^  when  we  were  left  toge- 
ther by  Lessingham's  obeying  the  call  of  the 
Duchess. 

Now,  to  profess  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
such  a  circumstance  as  a  previous  acquaintance, 
however  slight,  with  Matthew  Sydenham,  was 
a  piece  of  insolence  which  I  would  not  patient- 
ly have  endured  from  any  person,  no,  not  even 
from  her  Grace  of  Claverton  herself,  in  all  her 
power  and  glory.  If  the  proudest  of  them  all, 
in  the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  had  last  year 
ventured  to  put  such  a  slight  upon  the  friend 
of  Beaumont,  it  would  not  have  gone  unpunish- 
ed ;  and  now,  though  comparatively  reduced  to 
a  private  station,  I  could  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

"  I  believe,"  answered  I,  in  her  own  tone  of 
uncertainty  and  indifference,  "  that  I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  you  last  year 
at  Lady  Charlotte  Maxwell's?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  the  Viscountess, 
piqued  almost  into  rudeness  by  my  nonchalance. 
"  I  remember  your  name  perfectly ;  but  one  sees 
so  many  faces  during  the  season,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  recollect  them  all." 

"  True,"  said  I ;  and  dinner  being  announced 
at  the  moment,  I  turned  away  and  offered  my 
arm  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  who  was  standing  close 
to  me.  Now,  thought  I,  as  we  moved  to  the 
eating-room,  fair  Rosamond  will  be  all  smiles 
the  next  time  I  speak  to  her. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner  a  large  party,  for,  it 
being  Wednesday,  most  of  the  leading  Com- 
moners were  present.  A  vacant  seat  was  left 
for  Lord  Robert  Lindsay,  who  had  gone  to  the 
House  to  be  in  the  way  if  any  thing  should 
happen  :  he  did  not  arrive  until  dinner  was 
nearly  over. 

*' Why,  you  are  late,"  said  Broughton  ;  "  have 
they  been  doing  any  thing .?" 

"  Nothing  of  importance,"  answered  Lord 
Robert;  "  but  Clifford,  upon  bringing  up  the 
report  of  the  address,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
attack  which  you  made  upon  him  yesterday, 
and  abused  us  all  very  heartily." 
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"  Ha!  ha!"  cried  Broughton,  who  was  al- 
ways gratified  to  learn  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
wounding  the  feelings  of  any  person ;  "  And 
what  followed  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  good-natured  Duke, 
"  you  had  better  eat  your  dinner  first  and  tell 
your  story  after.     Shall  I  send  you  some  hare  ?" 

Lindsay  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  com- 
menced dining  in  silence. 

"  Poor  CHfFord  !"  said  the  Duchess  ;  "  you 
really  were  too  hard  upon  him,  George  Brough- 
ton. I  have  often  wondered  that  a  noble  hawk 
like  you  could  condescend  to  stoop  upon  such 
cravens  as  your  prey  frequently  are  :  nothing 
but  your  own  unrelenting  nature  could  have 
tempted  you  to  fix  your  talons  upon  such  a 
poor  harmless  thing  as  the  seconder  of  an  ad- 
dress." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Duchess,"  said  Singleton, 
"  Broughton  is  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
being  severe.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  such 
a  rage  for  speaking,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  converted  into  a  school  for 
breaking-in  young  orators,  who  would  be  ex- 
ercising and  disporting  their  eloquence  upon 
every    question,    if    they    were    not    afraid    of 
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coming  within  reach  of  Broughton's  lash.  In 
the  second  place,  there  are  the  regular  debaters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  are  the  pro- 
per objects  of  it.  As  to  the  movers  and  second- 
ers of  the  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
he  merely  gives  them  a  cut  or  two  to  bring  his 
hand  in,  which  may  have  got  rather  out  of 
practice  during  the  recess." 

"  But,"  rejoined  the  Duchess,  "  he  some- 
times applies  his  lash,  and  pretty  smartly,  to 
his  friends.     Is  not  that  inexcusable  .?" 

"  When  I  was  at  school,"  said  Lord  Robert 
Lindsay,  who,  whenever  a  witty  or  lively  thing 
occurred  to  him,  was  never  very  particular 
whether  it  infringed  upon  the  borders  of  deli- 
cacy or  not ; — *'  when  I  was  at  school  and  saw 
a  boy  with  a  tight  pair  of  pantaloons  in  a 
stooping  attitude,  I  always  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  apply  my  switch  or  the  corner  of 
my  pocket-handkerchief  to  that  part  of  his  per- 
son which  was  strained  into  a  high  state  of 
developement  by  that  posture.  In  like  manner, 
I  am  inchned  to  think  that  Broughton,  when- 
ever a  moral  opportunity  presents  itself  to  him 
as  tempting  as  my  physical  one,  cannot  refrain 
from  using  his  lash." 
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We  all  laughed,  however,  Broughton  among 
the  rest,  at  this  whimsical  illustration. 

"  Query,"  said  Mr.  Lutwyche;  "was  George 
Broughton  ever  known  to  say  a  good-natured 
thing  of  any  body  ?" 

"  I  will  not,"  answered  Singleton,  "go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  Broughton  is  chargeable 
with  the  positive  act,  but  I  am  a  witness  that 
he  once  did  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing ; 
namely,  he  declined  an  opportunity  of  inflict- 
ing his  torture  upon  a  man  who  had  abso- 
lutely thrown  himself  upon  his  fangs." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lutwyche :  "  Upon  what 
occasion  ?'''' 

"  I  will  tell  you.  The  circumstance  to  which 
I  allude  occurred  in  the  House,  and  not  long 
ago.  A  country  gentleman  made  a  violent 
speech,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to 
expose  the  secret  and  ulterior  views  of  the 
Whig  Opposition,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  had  dared  to  do  his  duty,  although 
he  had  thereby  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  a 
terrible  punishment — he  meant,  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  formidable  abilities  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
whose  powers  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  deterred 
many  honourable  friends  of  his  from  the  open 
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expression  of  their  sentiments  in  that  House. 
Now,  would  you  not  have  supposed  that  this 
unlucky  wight  would  have  been  almost  flayed 
alive  ?  But  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  George 
attacked,  and  of  course  vanquished  him,  but 
it  was  solely  with  the  weapon  of  logic ;  nor  did 
he  once  use  the  dagger  of  sarcasm,  which  tor- 
tures but  kills  not.  Nay,  more,  when  he  had 
disarmed  his  opponent,  he  complimented  him 
upon  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  had 
displayed.  I  think  this  instance  of  generous 
forbearance  ought  to  be  told,  for  there  are 
many  prejudiced  people  who  will  not  believe 
Broughton  capable  of  such  clemency. 

This  ironical  anecdote  produced  another 
laugh,  in  which  Broughton  again  joined ;  for, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  he  was  never  of- 
fended at  being  represented  as  an  object  of 
dread  on  account  of  his  satirical  pov^^ers. 

With  such  pleasantries  were  the  dull  de- 
tails of  eating  and  drinking  enlivened.  After 
the  ladies  had  retired,  two  or  three  of  the 
gentlemen  went  away,  and  the  rest  grew  rather 
stupid.  The  Duke  attempted  to  lead  the  con- 
versation into  politics,  but  Broughton  would 
not  follow.  Lutwyche,  by  a  few  lively  re- 
marks, tried  to  tune  us  into  wit,  but  Singleton 
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did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  perform 
before  so  small  a  company.  Accordingly,  we 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  the  greater  number, 
including  myself,  to  join  the  ladies.  I  with- 
drew about  midnight,  after  having  passed  a 
very  agreeable  evening. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  the  day  that  I  was  to  be  again  proposed 
at  the  club,  the  Duke  of  Claverton  and  other 
leading  members  used  their  interest  to  pro- 
cure attendance  to  such  effect,  that  a  much 
larger  number  than  before  v/as  present.  The 
Duke  himself  put  me  in  nomination,  and  I  was 
seconded  by  Lessingham.  I  awaited  at  my 
own  house  in  some  anxiety  the  result.  It  was 
communicated  in  a  note  from  the  Duke.  I 
was  a  second  time  rejected  by  a  single  black- 
ball. 

That  I  was  kept  out  by  the  obstinacy  or 
malice  of  one  individual  was  obvious,  yet  I  was 
as  far  as  before  from  any  probable  guess  who 
that  individual  was.  It  was  extremely  vexa- 
tious, that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  club  was 
favourable    to    my    admission,    this   unknown 
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should  continue  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it. 
While  I  was  shut  out  of  Brookes's,  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  but  half  a  Whig,  and  that  the  party 
did  not  regard  me  in  the  light  of  one  of  them- 
selves. 

About  an  hour  after  I  had  received  the 
Duke's  note,  Mr.  Lessingham  called  upon  me. 
I.  asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  been  able  to 
fix  suspicion  upon  any  one  of  the  members. 

"  If  I  could  name  the  person  with  certainty,"" 
said  he,  "  it  would  be,  after  all,  of  little  use, 
for  you  could  neither  call  him  out  nor  con- 
descend to  remonstrate  with  him." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  be  balloted  for  any  more ;  for,  if  I  was 
to  be  put  up  every  day  in  the  week,  this  single 
obstacle  would  probably  be  in  the  way." 

"It  might  be  removed,"  said  Lessingham  ; 
"  not,  indeed,  by  force  or  persuasion,  but  by 
stratagem." 

"  Then  you  do  suspect  some  one  of  being  my 
opponent  .f^" 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  person,  and  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  outwit  him  :  we  must 
first  endeavour  to  lull  his  vigilance  by  not  only 
carefully  abstaining  from  the  slightest  hint  that 
our  suspicions  have  been  attracted  toward  him, 
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but  even  by  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  means 
of  detecting  and  eluding  your  unknown  enemy. 
This  latter  artifice  you  yourself  must  take  oc- 
casion to  use,  for  I  have  somehow  or  another, 
and  very  unjustly,  got  the  reputation  among 
them  of  being  such  an  Ulysses,  that,  if  I  were 
to  appear  in  the  business,  he  would  immediately 
smell  a  rat." 

"  And  who  is  he .?"  inquired  I  eagerly. 

*'  Neither  more  nor  less  than  George  Brough- 
ton  himself." 

"  What  !  My  dear  Sir,  you  must  be  mis- 
taken :  Broughton  was  the  man  who  first  said 
to  me,  '  We  must  have  you  at  Brookes's  ;'  he 
proposed  me  himself,  and  made  it  a  point  with 
his  friends  to  vote  for  me." 

"  These  very  circumstances  first  attracted 
my  notice  upon  him :  1  knew  that  this  ex- 
ternal display  of  zeal  for  your  service  was  em- 
ployed to  conceal  some  private  purpose ;  what 
it  was,  however,  I  did  not  perceive  until  the 
balloting  urn  was  examined,  and  then  I  recog- 
nised it  in  the  black-ball.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  communicate  my  discovery  to  you 
until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  second  trial, 
as  it  has  been  to-day." 

"  But  what  can  be  Mr.  Broughton's  objec- 
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tion  to  me  ?  If  your  suspicions  are  well- 
founded,  he  must  be  a  great  rascal ;  but  you  will 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Lessingham,  if  I  appear  in- 
credulous of  such  a  strange,  inconsistent,  and 
unaccountable  proceeding." 

"  George  Broughton  is  not  a  rascal,"  said 
Lessingham  calmly  ;  "  neither  is  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  either  strange,  inconsistent,  or  unac- 
countable. It  is  quite  the  contrary. — But  I 
see  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man." 

And  so,  in  fact,  I  then  was;  for,  not  having  yet 
had  any  opportunity  of  personally  investigating 
it,  I  had  no  other  notion  of  this  extraordinary 
individual  but  the  popular  one,  viz.  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and,  as  public  men 
went,  was  indifferently  honest ;  that  he  pos- 
sessed remarkable  satirical  powers,  and  was 
rather  too  prone  to  use  them  ;  but  that  out  of 
the  House  he  was  a  very  good-natured,  convi- 
vial, pleasant  fellow.  This  notion  was  meagre 
enough,  it  must  be  owned,  but  it  was  the  gene- 
ral one,  and  none  of  his  associates  that  I  had 
met  with  had  been  able  to  add  any  thing  ma- 
terial to  it. 

In  reply  to  Lessingham*s  latter  remark,  there- 
fore, I  stated  this  impression  in  so  many  words. 
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The  old  Whig  smiled  slightly.  "  I  think," 
said  he,  "  that  I  can  give  you  a  somewhat 
truer  sketch  than  that  of  our  great  com- 
mander." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  double-knock  at  the 
street-door.     He  rose  and  took  his  hat. 

"  We  will  resume  this  subject  another  time," 
he  said. — "  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?"" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  down  to  the 
House." 

"  It  is  useless ;  nothing  will  be  done  until 
Deveril  and  the  others  take  their  seats." 

"  Then  I  have  no  engagement,"  said  I  :  "  I 
wisli,  if  you  are  in  the  same  situation,  that  you 
would  come  and  dine  with  me." 

"  I  was  just  about  to  propose  something  of 
the  kind,"  answered  Lessingham.  "  You  dine 
at  seven .?" 

"  Precisely." 

"•  Then  I  will  be  here  at  that  hour." 

And  as  the  newly-arrived  visitor  was  an- 
nounced he  took  his  leave.  The  former  was 
one  of  my  fashionable  acquaintances,  or  friend, 
as  he  termed  himself,  of  last  year.  He  came 
into  the  room,  felicitating  me  upon  my  return 
to  my  native  element — town,  and  anticipating 
in  the  approaching,  a  continuation  of  the  splen- 

VOL.  III.  C 
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did  career  which  I  had  led  last  season.  He 
asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing  with  myself 
during  the  summer,  and  without  pausing  for  a 
reply,  ran  into  a  history  of  his  own  transac- 
tions since  we  had  parted.  He  did  not  disap- 
prove of  my  having  gone  into  Parliament,  but 
warned  me  against  becoming  a  politician,  which 
would  spoil  me  for  a  man  of  fashion.  He 
found  great  fault  vv^ith  my  residence,  which  was 
in  much  too  political  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
commended me  to  lose  no  time  in  removing  to 
the  more  genial  climate  of  St.  James's. 

I  suffered  the  chatterbox  to  run  dry,  and 
then  made  a  few  indifferent  observations.  The 
dandy  then  invited  me  to  take  a  stroll,  which  I 
declined.  He  offered  to  give  me  a  dinner  at 
the  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  to  carry  me  to 
sup  with  a  charming  friend  of  his  in  the  Edge- 
ware-road,  but  I  pleaded  an  engagement  which 
must  prevent  me  those  pleasures.  The  conver- 
sation flagged.  My  last  year's  friend  regarded 
me  with  a  look  partaking  slightly  of  surprise, 
pity,  and  contempt,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
wished  me  good-morning  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. I  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever 
after  exchanged  a  word,  but  we  always  nodded 
to  each  other  when  we  met. 
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Lessingham  was  punctual  to  his  engagement, 
and  when  we  were  over  our  wine,  I  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  to  give  me  a  character  of 
Broughton. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  private  history  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  little 
more  of  him  than  that  he  is  a  Scotchman,  and 
was  bred  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  how  he  became  a 
Whig,  whether  from  circumstance  or  principle, 
I  am  ignorant." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  returned  Lessingham. 
"  Broughton  is  of  an  ancient  family  (as  every 
Scotchman  is),  but  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
and  I  need  hardly  add,  as  poor  as  a  gentleman 
could  well  be.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  Edinburgh  to  be  educated,  having 
been  easily  billeted  on  an  aunt  who  resided  in 
the  city.  Our  youth  soon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  valuable  talents  with  which  he  was 
gifted,  and  being  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  he 
set  himself  diligently  to  work  them.  In  a  few 
years,  his  industry,  no  less  than  his  merits, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  students.  No 
man  has  embraced  a  wider  range  of  science  than 
Broughton :  he  is  conversant  with  every  sub- 
ject, from  the  politics  of  Europe  to  the  Cochi- 
c  2 
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neal  insect ;  and  to  give  him  his  due,  no  man 
with  such  various  knowledge  has  acquired  so 
deep  a  smattering  in  each  as  Broughton.  The 
bulk  of  his  learning  he  acquired  during  his 
residence  at  the  Northern  University.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  industry,  no  less  than 
his  merits,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  stu- 
dents there.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  philo- 
sophical, political,  and  metaphysical  debating 
clubs.  He  set  up  periodicals,  and  of  course 
wrote  the  best  articles  in  them.  In  short,  the 
dons  of  the  Caledonian  Alma  Mater  prophesied 
that  George  Broughton  would  become  a  great 
man.  But  our  hero,  as  might  be  supposed, 
soon  began  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  this  obscure 
celebrity,  and  to  look  out  for  opportunities  of 
accomplishing  a  more  extended  fame.  The 
public  mind  was  at  that  time  much  intent  upon 
politics,  several  interesting  questions  in  which 
had  been  set  afloat.  Broughton,  v^^ho  was  well 
prepared  for  intellectual  service  of  any  kind, 
seized  hold  of  one  of  these  and  wrote  a  book 
upon  it.  When  he  had  finished  his  pamphlet,  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  came  down  to  London. 

P was  then  in  office,  and  our  friend  had 

prudently  taken  the  Tory  side  of  the  question 
so  he  wrapped  up  the  pamphlet  and  forwarded  i' 
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to  the  Minister.  His  sagacity,  no  doubt,  en- 
abled him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  the 
author  was  a  clever  man,  (I  will  send  you  the 
pamphlet, — it  is  at   least  a  curiosity,)  and  as 

P always  liked  to  have  as  many  as  possible 

of  these  at  command,  he  relieved  the  young  ad- 
venturer from  his  suspense,  by  desiring  his 
attendance  in  Downing-street  at  a  certain  day 
and  hour." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said 
I,  "  but  how  old  was  Broughton  at  this 
time  ?'' 

''  Let  me  see — between  three  and  four  and 
twenty.  He  had  been  seven  years  at  Edin- 
burgh when  he  quitted  it.     Well,  the  result  of 

his  interview  with  P was  an  employment  to 

write  for  Government,  with  the  hope  held  out, 
though  ambiguously,  as  Ministers  are  wont  to 
intimate  their  promises,  of  future  promotion. 
I  am  told  that  Broughton's  impatient  ambition 
and  high  opinion  of  himself  had  led  him  to 
nourish  expectations  that  his  patron  v^^ould  have 
immediately  brought  him  into  the  House ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  he  of  course  found  argu- 
ments to  reconcile  him  to  the  postponement  of 
this  grand  step,  and,  satisfied  that  he  was  get- 
ting on  as  well  as  he  could  reasonably  have 
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hoped,  he  undertook  with  alacrity  the  service  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  wrote  more 
pamphlets,  indited  articles  for  the  ministerial 
journals  and  other  government  periodicals,  and 
wielded  his  pen  with  much  credit.  After  hav- 
ing continued  in  this  routine  for  nearly  two 
years,  he  began  to  lack  advancement,  and  hint- 
ed as  much  to  the  head  of  aiFairs. 

"  But  it  did  not  suit  the  chief  to  understand 
this  suggestion,  finding,  I  suppose,  our  youth 
more  useful  in  his  present  situation  than  he 
could  be  in  the  higher  department  of  his  ser- 
vice, which  happened  to  be  very  satisfactorily 
filled.  Broughton  said  no  more,  but  wrote  on 
a  little  longer,  finding,  as  he  thought,  a  secu- 
rity against  the  ingratitude  of  the  Minister  in 
the  private  communications  which  that  per- 
sonage had,  from  time  to  time,  afforded  him 
as  the  materials  of  his  labour.  Accordingly, 
after   an   interval,    he    signified    his  wishes   to 

P in  plainer   terms;  and  to  his   surprise, 

indignation,  and  disappointment,  he  found  the 
Premier's  manner  grown  proportionably  more 
frigid.  This  indication  was  the  more  alarming, 
inasmuch  as  strong  and  well-authenticated  ru- 
mours had  lately  gone  abroad  respecting  the 
insecurity  of   the  Administration.     Broughton 
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hastened  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  to  Down- 
ing-street,  saw  his  patron,  and  discarding  peri- 
phrasis, asked  him  point-blank  whether  and 
when  he  intended  bringing  him  into  Parlia- 
ment ?     P haughtily  and  contemptuously 

replied  that  he  had  had  no  such  measure  in 
contemplation.  Broughton  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  purpose,  then  complained  bitterly  of  his 
ill-usage ;  but  made  no  impression.     As  a  last 

resource,  he  reminded  P that  he  was  in  his 

power  ;  but  the  Minister  laughed  him  and  his 
menaces  to  scorn,  and  our  adventurer  quitted 
the  house,  as  a  novelist  would  say,  in  a  rage 
of  conflicting  emotions. 

"  Seriously,  it  was  vexatious  to  be  deprived 
of  his  recompense  after  the  long  period  of  pro- 
bation which  he  had  sustained,  and  to  be  dis- 
missed with  no  other  reward  than  the  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  his 
actual  services.  His  first  impulse  was  to  put 
his  threats  into  execution,  and  to  betray  such  of 
the  state  secrets  as  he  possessed.  But  that  in- 
stinctive caution  and  prudence  which  a  Scotch- 
man imbibes  with  his  mother"'s  milk  did  not  fail 
our  adventurer  at  this  crisis,  which  was  one  of 
those  trials  of  practical  wisdom  which  every 
man  comes  to  more  or  less  frequently  in  the 
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course  of  life.  He  considered  earnestly  the 
state  of  parties,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  which 
was  likely  to  be  permanently  uppermost,  and 
the  determination  of  attaching  himself  to  that. 
We  were  then  very  much  in  the  situation  that 
we  are  at  present  with  respect  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  coming  in,  and  were  sanguine  of  success. 
The  Tory  minister  had  had  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted spell  of  office  ;  and,  though  not  su- 
perannuated, was  worn  out  with  care,  and  sadly 
afflicted  by  the  recent  failure  and  consequent 
unpopularity  of  measures,  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  too  far  to  recede  at  his  time  of 
day.  It  was  well  known  that  he  could  not  last 
much  longer ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
great  centre-stone  which  held  together  the  Tory 
stronghold  mouldered  by  age,  and  the  batteries 
of  Whig  wit  and  eloquence.  On  us  the  capri- 
cious sun  of  popular  favour,  which  had  long 
shone  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  now 
began  to  smile,  and  the  sun  of  Toryism  was 
said  to  have  set  for  ever. 

"  Broughton  was  one  of  the  many  who  were 
persuaded  that  Whiggism  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  declaring  his  adhesion  to  our  party. 
An  elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
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tion  was  the  mode  which  he  selected  of  an- 
nouncing his  new  opinions.  We  knew  the  value 
of  the  man,  and  had  long  wished  to  possess 
him.  His  past  errors  were  immediately  for- 
gotten, and  Chepstow  brought  him  into  Par- 
liament. About  a  week  after  this  event,  the 
long-expected  death  of  the  Minister  took  place, 
and  we  came  into  power  accordingly.  I  was  at 
that  time,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  leader, 
having  succeeded  our  great  chief,  who  had  died 
two  years  previously.  I  retained  my  station 
on  the  Treasury-bench,  and  was  consequently 
brought  frequently  into  contact  with  Brough- 
ton,  whose  talents,  already  fully  matured,  rapid- 
ly developed  themselves  in  their  proper  element, 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  spoke,  in  fact, 
with  much  greater  ability  than  he  wrote,  and 
promised  to  be,  with  a  little  practice,  a  debater 
second  only  to  our  late  matchless  leader.  I 
took  him  in  hand,  and  afforded  him  whatever 
instruction  my  experience  afforded  :  for,  being 
desirous  to  retire  from  a  pre-eminence,  the 
labour  and  vigilance  necessary  to  which  little 
accorded  with  my  somewhat  indolent  disposi- 
tion, and,  I  may  add,  my  humble  abilities,  I 
saw  none  better  fitted  to  be  my  successor  than 
this  young  man.  I  imparted  to  him  my  pur- 
c  5 
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pose,  at  which  he  was,  as  you  may  conceive, 
overjoyed  ;  and  I  believe,  that  to  this  day,  he 
retains  a  greater  kindness  for  me,  on  that  ac- 
count, than  for  any  other  of  our  party. 

"  But  my  design  of  introducing  Broughton 
into  the  Cabinet — a  design  which  could  not  be 
executed  immediately — was  frustrated,  alas  !  by 
our  dismissal.  Scarcely  had  we  time  to  turn 
and  settle  ourselves  in  office,  when  we  received 
notice  to  quit.  You  know  the  whole  story,  of 
course.  With  hearts  heavy  with  disappoint- 
ment, we  recrossed  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
saw  the  triumphant  Tories  return  to  their  old 
nests.  We  had  been  obliged  to  give  Brough- 
ton a  small  place,  for  he  had  literally  no  pri- 
vate income,  and  the  retiring  pension  was  not 
adequate  to  his  support.  Fortunately,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  keep  his  terms  at  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  law  a  branch  of  his 
studies.  He  was  now  obliged  to  get  called  to 
the  bar,  and  to  practise  for  his  maintenance, 
until  fortune  should  render  politics  a  more  pro- 
fitable profession.  Soon  after,  I  resigned  to  him 
the  post  which  I  had  occupied  in  the  Opposi- 
tion. You  know  what  an  unfortunate  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  the  public  mind  of  our 
incapacity  for   office,  by  our   again   failing  to 
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establish  an  Administration; — how  the  Tories 
were  seated  more  firmly  than  ever  in  power  ;  and 
how  we  have  been  shivering  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  Opposi- 
tion. 

"  I  have  thus/'  said  Lessingham,  "  given  you 
a  sketch,  though  it  has  become  somewhat 
longer  from  being  more  minute  than  I  intended 
of  this  remarkable  person.- — I  hope  I  have  not 
wearied  you  with  my  details  ?'''' 

"  By  no  means,"  returned  I ;  "  the  subject 
must  render  them  interesting  even  if  they  were 
not  so  entertainingly  told.  I  am  only  surprised 
how  you  could  have  arrived  at  such  particular 
information." 

"  I  will  solve  that  mystery,"  rejoined  he ; 
"  my  informant  was  an  individual  who  had 
been  Broughton's  intimate  friend  and  confidant 
during  his  humbler  fortunes,  but  whom  he  had 
neglected  and  subsequently  altogether  cut  when 
they  improved  into  prosperity.  I  met  with  the 
man  by  chance  ;  and  out  of  pique,  I  suppose,  he 
gave  me  the  history  of  which  I  have  communi- 
cated to  you  the  material  parts." 

"  DonH  you  think  that  his  narrative,  told 
under  such  circumstances,  is  rather  question- 
able  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  other  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  substance  it  is  tolerably  cor- 
rect. No  man  is,  I  am  sure,  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Brough ton's  character  as  my- 
self, for  it  has  been  under  my  eye  ever  since  he 
joined  our  party.  His  talents,  though  very 
high,  are  not  first-rate,  and  I  may  state  them 
as  belonging  to  that  order  which  approaches 
the  nearest  to  genius  and  just  fall  short  of 
it.  He  himself  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
abilities,  and  he  is  galled  bitterly  by  the  convic- 
tion that  there  exist  many  men  equally  gifted 
with  and  some  more  largely  than  himself;  for 
examples  of  the  former,  Beaumaris,  Wriothes- 
ley,  and  Palmer  ;  of  the  latter,  Anstruther  and 
Singleton.  Accordingly,  he  endeavours  to  make 
up  for  his  deficiency  in  genius  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  universal  knowledge,  both  in  arts  and 
sciences.  He  lately  gave  a  young  painter  200/. 
for  one  of  his  works,  and  made  all  his  friends 
subscribe  for  a  statuary,  of  whose  genius  he 
spoke  in  high  terms,  although  he  is  himself 
perfectly  ignorant  of  both  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. His  object  was  to  gain  the  credit  of  being 
a  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the  arts.  In  short, 
George  Broughton  is  the  most  completely  am- 
bitious  person   I   ever    knew.     He   is    equally 
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possessed  with  the  two  kinds  of  ambitions,  that 
of  power  and  that  of  praise.  To  the  one  is  to 
be  referred  the  frequent  and  indiscriminating 
use  which  he  makes  of  his  sarcastic  powers  ; 
for  the  dread  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the 
manifest  effects  which  they  freqviently  produce 
in  the  subjects  upon  whom  they  are  exercised, 
are  most  gratifying  to  his  vanity.  His  ridicule 
and  satire  have  fixed  several  speakers  in  eternal 
silence  :  these  are  the  triumphs  to  which  he 
reverts  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  ardent  desire  for  power  causes 
him  to  bear  very  impatiently  his  exclusion 
from  office.  Broughton  is  not  naturally  a 
malevolent  or  selfish  man ;  he  never  wantonly 
shows  those  qualities,  and  it  is  only  toward  his 
rivals  that  they  ever  seem  to  be  displayed. 
His  desire  of  fame  is  that  of  a  passionate  lover 
who  cannot  see  his  mistress  barely  civil  to 
others  without  being  transported  with  jealousy 
and  hatred  toward  those  who  are  favoured  by 
her  smiles.  He  will  not  even  suffer  her,  if  he 
can  prevent  it,  to  be  approached  by  those  whose 
accomplishments  are  likely  to  find  favour  in 
her  eyes. — Can  you  now  guess  his  secret  cause 
of  opposition  to  you  at  Brookes's  V^ 
"  No,  indeed,'"*  answered  I. 
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''  Oh,  you  are  too  diffident  to  acknowledge. 
I  will  tell  you  then.  Broughton  has  heard  of 
your  reputation  for  talents;  and  though  I  do 
not  say  he  is  seriously  apprehensive  of  your 
becoming  a  rival  to  him,  he  cannot  bear  that 
another  person  should  join  the  party  and  take 
his  share  of  that  lustre  which  he  would  fain 
have  concentrated  upon  himself.  Anstruther's 
coalition  with  us  threw  him  sadly  in  the  shade ; 
and  this  of  itself,  if  there  were  no  previous 
cause,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  detest 
that  splendid  person." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  alluding  to  a  notion 
which  was  pretty  generally  prevalent,  "  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  between  him  and 
the  Duchess  of  Claverton  ?" 

"  She  does  not  care  a  straw  for  him,'"'  an- 
swered Lessingham,  "  though  people  who  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  assert  the  contrary. 
The  Duchess  knows  how  valuable  he  is  to  the 
cause  in  which  she  takes  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  acute  enough  to  perceive  his  weakness,  she 
flatters  it  by  paying  him  peculiar  attention, 
which  she  may  do  with  safety,  because  he  is 
a  man  who  would  never  dream  of  taking  a 
liberty.  He  really  fancies  that  she  has  a  pen- 
chant for  him,  at  least  he  likes  the  notion  to 
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prevail.  Hence  the  vulgar  will  have  it  that 
there  is  a  liaison  between  them. — As  to  your 
election  at  Brookes's,  leave  that  to  me  and  I 
will  manage  it ;  only  beware  of  giving  Brough- 
ton  cause  of  suspicion  that  you  are  in  the 
secret." 

I  thanked  Lessingham  for  his  information 
and  his  promise  to  interest  himself  in  my  behalf 

When  the  wily  Ulysses  rose  to  depart,  he 
said,  "  Keep  to  yourself  what  I  have  told  you 
about  Broughton,  and  if  you  ever  repeat  any 
thing  that  you  may  hear  from  me  at  any  time, 
do  not  mention  me  as  your  authority.  I  have 
no  particular  view  in  giving  you  this  warning : 
I  only  think  it  a  silly  practice  to  mention 
names,  for  it  may  produce  mischief,  distrust,  or 
defending  and  proving,  which  is  sometimes  in- 
convenient, and  always  disagreeable." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  stratagem  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
elude  Broughton's  opposition  was  simply  this, 
to  ballot  for  me  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
impossible  or  extremely  inconvenient  for  him 
to  attend.  Accordingly,  the  last  day  of  term 
was  named  as  one  upon  which  Broughton 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  Court.  In  the  interim,  no  opportu- 
nity occurred  to  me  of  practising  upon  him 
the  artifice  which  my  crafty  counsellor  had 
recommended,  but  this  I  considered  of  no  great 
importance.  As  Lessingham  did  not  choose, 
for  the  reason  he  had  mentioned,  to  appear  at 
all  interested  in  my  election.  Lord  Robert  Lind- 
say accompanied  me  to  the  club,  although,  as 
the  reader  of  course  understands,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  person  had  been  let  into  the  secret 
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either  by  Lessingham  or  myself.  I  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  the  anteroom,  when 
Lord  Robert  came  down  to  announce  to  me  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  I  was  elected,  and 
to  conduct  me  to  the  club-room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  intro- 
duction, I  was  standing  near  the  door,  engaged 
in  conversation  with  three  or  four  others,  when 
Broughton  hastily  entered.  As  he  did  so,  I 
was  almost  the  first  object  which  met  his  eye  ; 
and  at  seeing  me  he  checked  himself,  and  a 
momentary  expression  of  surprise  and  displea- 
sure animated  his  countenance.  He,  however, 
immediately  overcame  this  emotion,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  me  with  (a  rare  phenomenon  in 
him)  smiling  features. 

"  Sydenham,"  said  he,  "I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you  here.  How  long  have  you  been  in  ? 
I  hurried  down  for  the  express  purpose  of 
voting  for  you ;  I  suppose  that  your  unknown 
opponent  has  relented,  or  that  your  perseve- 
rance has  overcome  his." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  know,  after  all, 
who  the  deuce  he  was,"  said  Lord  Robert 
Lindsay. 

"  Now,  that  is  a  mischievous  curiosity,"  ob- 
served Broughton,   "  because,   as  we  were  all 
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interested  in  our  friend''s  success,  with  this  one 
exception,  such  a  discovery  would  have  no 
other  eiFect  than  to  create  an  ill-feeling  between 
Sydeaham  and  him,  and  it  is  of  importance 
that  every  thing  of  that  sort  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  club.  There  are  several,  I  know, 
who  think  that  an  addition  to  our  number  is 
not  desirable,  and  some  such  reason  may  have 
operated  upon  the  individual  who  resisted  your 
election  on  the  former  occasions.  At  all  events, 
he  could  have  had  no  personal  objection  to  you, 
so  you  may  be  satisfied." 

This  judicious  comment  put  a  stop  to  all 
farther  vvonders  and  conjectures  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  Broughton  hurried  back  to  Westmin- 
ster. 

In  the  evening,  a  council  of  the  principal 
Whigs  was  to  be  held  at  Claverton  House,  as 
the  new  Ministers,  Mr.  Deveril  and  Lord  Al- 
combe,  were  expected  to  take  their  seats  on  the 
ensuing  day.  I  was  complimented  by  an  invi- 
tation to  join  this  select  party,  which  included 
Anstruther  and  the  ex-Ministers,  his  disciples. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  coalition  had 
met  in  cabinet-council.  Marked  attention  was 
therefore  paid  to  the  proselytes,  Broughton 
being  the  foremost  to  do  them  honour,   espe- 
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cially  Anstruther,  to  whom  he  addressed  many 
compHments  and  marks  of  esteem,  which,  how- 
ever, struck  me  as  resembhng  rather  those  of 
a  patron  toward  a  protege,  than  those  which 
a  man  would  use  toward  his  superior  or  his 
equal ;  nay,  the  very  circumstance  of  his  press- 
ing forward  to  do  the  honours  to  the  new- 
comers, taken  together  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  them,  seemed  intended  to 
imply  that  his  situation  as  chief  was  wholly 
unchanged  by  the  illustrious  alliance  which  his 
party  had  acquired.  These  impressions  must 
immediately  have  been  made  on  Anstruther's 
mind  by  Broughton's  conduct,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  they  were  observable  in  his  manner, 
which  was  cool  and  reserved. 

During  dinner,  Broughton  mentioned  that  he 
was  in  want  of  a  secretary,  as  his  present  one 
was  so  dull  and  dilatory  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  ;  and  he  asked  if  either 
of  us  knew  of  a  quick,  industrious,  and  well- 
read  person,  who  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  situation  ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  Spencer 
might  like  to  have  the  refusal  of  an  office  which 
might  hereafter  be  the  means  of  introducing 
him,  and  would,  at  least,  afford  him,  an  insight 
into  public  life.     I  told  Broughton,  therefore, 
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that  I  was  acquainted  with  a  well-educated, 
intelligent,  and  even  clever  young  man,  who,  I 
thought,  would  both  exactly  suit  him  and  be 
happy  to  undertake  the  office ;  and  that  I 
would,  if  he  desired  it,  send  the  young  man 
to  him.  Broughton  requested  that  I  would 
do  so. 

Politics  were  introduced  with  the  dessert. 
The  question  principally  discussed  was  the 
time  when,  and  the  subject  upon  which  they 
should  first  try  their  strength  against  Ministers. 
Broughton  having  stated  his  opinion,  in  which 
most  present  concurred,  turned  to  Anstruther, 
and  asked  him  what  he  advised  ;  though  the 
interrogation  being  put  with  that  consistency 
of  manner  which  had  characterised  his  former 
demeanour,  was  evidently  meant  to  be  little 
more  than  a  complimentary  attention.  Anstru- 
ther's  reply  satisfied  me  that  he  understood 
Broughton's  purpose,  and  that  he  felt  then  was 
the  time  or  never  to  assert  his  independency 
at  least  of  the  leader  of  Opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, with  as  much  cool  confidence  as  if  he  were 
still  in  that  cabinet  which  a  few  months  since 
he  had  governed  with  almost  undisputed  sway, 
he  expressed  his  total  difference  of  opinion  from 
Mr.  Broughton,   and  recommended  a  mode  of 
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proceeding  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he 
had  suggested. 

Broughton  testified  surprise,  which  whether 
real  or  affected  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
cide; and  in  his  answer  said,  that  he  should 
extremely  regret  any  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Anstruther,  for  whose 
talents  he  had  the  highest  regard,  and  there 
was  no  man  by  whose  suggestions  he  would 
be  more  readily  guided  in  the  formation  of  his 
judgment ;  but  in  this  instance,  having  given 
the  subject  his  best  attention  before  he  had 
pronounced  an  opinion,  and  his  friend  having 
proposed  an  entirely  contrary  line  of  conduct, 
he  must  leave  it  to  us  to  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  two  propositions  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them. 

Evidently  apprehensive  lest  this  disagree- 
ment should  become  a  collision  between  their 
excellent  leader,  who  must  not  be  offended,  and 
their  scarcely  less  valuable  ally,  whose  union 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  cemented  to  be  bandied 
at  all  roughly.  Lord  Chepstow  interposed  be- 
fore Anstruther  could  rejoin,  and,  with  high 
compliments  to  both  parties,  proposed  for  adop- 
tion Broughton's  m.easure  in  all  essentials,  re- 
ceiving only  a  few   modifications,  of  no  mate- 
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rial  importance,  from  Anstruther's  objections. 
This  compromise  was  assented  to,  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Discussions  upon  other  points  en- 
sued, but  Anstruther  took  no  part  in  them. 

Shortly  afterward  we  all  (with  the  exception 
of  Anstruther,  who  pleaded  fatigue  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  retiring)  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  where  we  found  a  select  party  assembled. 
The  Duchess,  as  we  entered,  beckoned  me  aside, 
and  after  she  had  exchanged  a  few  words, 
more  or  less,  with  the  dinner-party  en  passant^ 
she  joined  me  where  I  waited  for  her  a  little 
apart. 

"  Where  is  Anstruther  .?'"  inquired  she,  in  a 
low  and  anxious  voice. 

"  He  is  gone,''  said  I ;  "he  had  a  headach,  and 
begged  us  to  make  his  apology  to  your  Grace." 

"  I  hope  nothing  occurred — no  misunder- 
standing .'^" 

"  Oh,  no  !'' 

"  But  I  know  by  your  manner  that  all  is 
not  right ;  what  has  happened  .?" 

*'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing;  no  mis- 
understanding has  taken  place,  I  assure  you." 

"  Now,  how  can  you  attempt  to  evade  me  ? 
Of  course,  I  know  there  has  not  been  any 
decided  quarrel,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort ;  but 
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still,  there  has  been  a  false  note  somewhere, 
I  'm  sure. — Tell  me  truly,  has  George  behaved 
as  he  ought  .^" 

"  My  dear  Duchess — really  I " 

"  I  see  it  by  your  hesitation,"  interrupted 
she  ;  "  it  is  as  I  feared."  Then  uttering  a  phrase 
of  impatience  and  vexation,  she  added,  solilo- 
quizing, "  He  knows  that  Vincent  Anstruther 
will  not  submit  to  any  leader,  and  yet  he  re- 
fuses the  slightest  compromise ;  it  w^as  an  un- 
fortunate day  when  he  joined  us, — I  knew  it 
would  be  so  ;  they  will  ruin  the  cause  between 
them  by  their  pride  and  ambition. — What  was 
it  he  said  or  did?"  proceeded  the  Duchess, 
again  addressing  me. 

"  You  must  recollect,"  answered  I,  '*  that  I 
have  neither  said  nor  insinuated  any  thing  to 
justify  the  notion  which  you  seem  to  entertain 
of  a  rivalry  between  Broughton  and " 

"  Hush !  speak  lower.  Why,  one  would 
absolutely  think  that  you  are  parrying  the 
impertinent  questions  of  a  stranger,  or  a  mere 
woman,  you  are  so  close  and  evasive.  But 
this  is  absurd  towards  me  from  whom  nothing 
is  ever  concealed. — If  you  won't  tell  me,  I  must 
apply  to  Singleton  for  information." 

"  I  had  much  rather  you  would,"   said  I, 
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"  for  I  have  nothing  farther  to  impart  than 
surmises,  which  may  be  groundless,  and,  if  so, 
would  appear  invidious.  If  what  took  place  at 
dinner  did  not  strike  him  in  the  same  light 
which  it  did  me,  I  shall  give  up  my  inferences 
without  hesitation.  But  if,  after  consulting 
Singleton,  you  let  me  know  his  report,  I  will 
candidly  tell  you  whether  or  not  it  corroborates 
my  opinion." 

"  I  may  as  well,''  replied  the  Duchess, 
"  hear  your  opinion  first  and  consult  Singleton 
afterward.  Be  assured,  I  will  not  mention  or 
in  the  remotest  manner  allude  to  you  as  my 
authority,  if  that  is  what  you  are  afraid  of." 

Thus  urged,  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  own 
counsel.  Accordingly  I  gave  an  account  of 
what  I  had  heard  and  seen  in  the  dining-room. 
The  Duchess  listened  to  my  narrative  with  the 
most  earnest  attention.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  by 
your  own  command,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  disobey,  I  have  told  you  the  simple 
facts,  together  with  the  constructions  which  I 
put  upon  them ;  but  as  these  latter  may  be 
fanciful,  it  would  be  extremely  unbecoming  in 
me,  a  new  and  a  young  member  of  the  party, 
to  give  them  utterance." 

*'  1  can  perfectly  enter  into  your  feelings  on 
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the  subject,"  returned  her  Grace,  "  I  am  as 
well  aware  as  yourself  of  the  impropriety  of 
mingling  your  name  with  these  suspicions, 
which  however  you  have  only  done  your  duty, 
as  a  good  Whig  and  true,  in  communicating  to 
me.  Your  interpretation  of  what  took  place 
is  obviously  too  correct.  It  is  shameful  in 
George  to  act  thus,  when  he  knows  what  is  at 
stake  ;  it  is  not  great/' 

"  George  Broughton  is  not  a  great  man,  my 
dear  Duchess." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  he  is  a  politic  one,  and 
he  must  see  the  consequences  of  affronting 
Anstrather.  Good  heavens  !"  cried  she  with 
warmth,  "  how  can  he  endanger  the  interests 
of  his  party  and  of  his  country  rather  than 
sacrifice  his  own  paltry  vanity, — for  this  tena- 
city of  precedence  deserves  no  higher  name  ! 
How  could  he  expect  that  a  man  so  infinitely 
his  superior  as  Anstruther,  would  quit  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  to  serve  under  his 
command.  Burke  cheerfully  yielded  to  Fox 
under  circumstances  incomparably  less  urgent 
than  the  present,  but  then  they  were  both 
great  men.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  your 
sex,  with   all  your   ambition,  are  so  desirous 
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to  emulate  your  models  in  every  other  qua- 
lity except  that  of  magnanimity."  With  this 
observation  she  turned  away. 

I  walked  off  toward  a  part  of  the  room  where 
I  saw  Lady  Skeffington  talking  to  Singleton, 
and  to  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  the  day.  As 
I  passed  near  her,  by  way  of  experiment,  she 
greeted  me  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  stopped  and  joined  the 
politician  and  the  poet.  I  also  insinuated  my- 
self into  the  conversation,  which,  strange  to  say, 
considering  the  distinguished  persons  engaged 
in  it,  was  both  scanty  and  meagre.  They  soon 
dropped  off,  and  Lady  Skeffington  and  I  seated 
ourselves  upon  a  sofa.  I  remarked  to  her  the 
dullness  of  the  geniuses. 

"  Why  as  to  G ,"  she  replied,  naming  the 

poet,  "  his  genius,  you  know,  is  his  livelihood, 
so  of  course  he  cannot  afford  to  squander  it  in 
conversation ;  and  Singleton,  though  very  rich, 
prefers  an  occasional  extravagance  to  a  regular 
and  uniform  expenditure  of  wit :  generally,  I 
think  he  is  very  frugal,  and  sometimes  almost 
niggardly,  which  I  have  observed  him  to  be 
just  before  or  after  one  of  his  displays  of  pro- 
digality. Now,  to-morrow  there  are  to  be  great 
doings  or  rather  sayings  at  the  House,  and  the 
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day  following  is  the  Beef-steak  Club,  so  that  I 
suppose  he  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  good 
thing  to-day.  I  envy  you  on  Saturday  at  the 
dinner,  for  I  think  Skeffington  told  me  that 
you  were  chosen  to  the  seat  vacant  by  old  Mr. 
Ark  Wright's  retirement  ?" 

"  I  was  so  fortunate,"  answered  I.  "  Then 
you  purpose  attending  the  debate  to-morrow  T^ 

"  Oh,  certainly;  I  shall  go  with  the  Duchess's 
party.  All  the  first-rates  are  expected  to  speak, 
I  believe ;  you  will  do  something,  I  hope .?" 

"  That  will  depend  upon  circumstances ;  at 
all  events,  I  am  not  going  down  with  a  'full- 
dress  speech.^"* 

"  But  you  wouldn't  venture  for  the  first 
time  to  get  up  without  being  prepared  "^  Dear 
me  !  it  must  be  a  very  nervous  business  !  Sup- 
pose the  flurry  should  cause  you  to  forget  what 
you  had  learned,  or  you  should  lose  your  self- 
possession  and  be  unable  to  proceed  ?  I  am 
sure,  if  I  were  on  my  legs  and  felt  myself  failing, 
or  breaking  down  as  they  call  it,  I  should  drop 
under  the  bench  with  shame  and  mortification."" 

"  Exactly   so,""   said  I,  unconscious  what  I 

was  saying,  for  my  attention  had  been  attracted 

to  the  Duchess  of  Claverton  and   Broughton, 

who,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  were  en- 
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gaged  in  earnest  conversation.  She  was  at  the 
time  addressing  him  eagerly,  and  he  hstening 
attentively,  but  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion.  I  easily  divined  the  subject  upon 
which  the  Duchess  was  importuning  him.  In 
the  same  direction,  so  as  almost  to  screen  them 
from  the  view  of  a  person  in  my  situation,  was 
a  large  cluster  of  Brookes's  men  talking  politics 
with  great  animation. 

"  I  see,"  said  Lady  Skeffington,  "  that  you 
are  not  minding  a  word  I  say,  for  you  are 
wholly  occupied  by  that  knot  of  politicians. 
You  are  longing  to  join  them,  so  pray  don't 
suffer  your  politeness  to  make  you  endure  the 
penance  of  staying  here.  Well,  I  do  wish  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  politics." 

"  What  do  I  hear  ?"  cried  I,  for  I  had  now 
recollected  myself;  "  such  a  sentiment,  and 
uttered  in  such  a  place  ! — what  can  it  mean  ?" 

^'  Why,  because  they  engross  all  the  best 
of  your  sex,  leaving  us  only  the  refuse.  This 
is  the  only  house  where  one  meets  with  male 
society  in  perfection ;  and  even  here,  one  can't 
be  secure  of  it  for  five  minutes:  for  if  half- 
a-dozen  of  you  cluster  together,  that  body  is 
sure  to  attract,  one  after  another,  all  the  par- 
ticles of  mankind  in  the  room.*" 
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"'  And  if  it  be  so,"  retorted  I,  "  whom  can 
you  blame  but  yourselves?  Are  we  not  de- 
sired by  you,  when  we  come  here,  to  bring  our 
politics  with  us  ?  Do  you  not  deign  to  en- 
quire into  our  proceedings,  and  even  to  employ 
in  our  service  those  elegant  talents  for  intrigue 
in  which  you  so  peculiarly  excel  ?  What  won- 
der, then,  that  we  should  be  flattered  and  en- 
couraged, when  we  find  you  thus  identifying 
yourselves  with  our  political  interests  ?" 

"  Now,  is  it  possible  that  you  suppose  we 
seriously  care  one  straw  for  you,  considered  as 
mere  Whigs  ?  Are  you  far  and  quick-sighted 
statesmen  unable  to  perceive  that  we  use  poli- 
tics only  as  a  bait  to  allure  you  here  ?  What 
would  distinguish  Claverton  House  above  any 
other,  if,  like  the  rest,  it  excluded  politics? 
Why,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort ;  and  instead  of  the  brilliant 
persons  which  at  present  fill  its  rooms,  they 
would  be  crowded  with  the  wretched  hacks  of 
good  society." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  Duchess,  and 
Mrs.  Singleton,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Palmer  ? 
You  will  admit  that  they  are  absolute  and  sin- 
cere politicians  ?" 

*^  Oh,  I  grant  you  that  they  are  real  Whigs. 
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The  Duchess  of  Claverton  would,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, give  the  world  to  be  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, if  it  were  possible.  Charlotte  Single- 
ton, poor  soul !  though  her  motive  may  be  less 
pure,  is  equally  interested  in  the  cause ;  for  it 
is,  I  'm  afraid,  of  importance  to  both  of  them 
that  he  should  be  in  office;  and  dear  Lady 
Eleanor  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband,  whom  she  thinks  infallible, 
— and  certainly  he  is  a  noble  creature." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have  unde- 
ceived me.  It  was  a  very  gratifying  delusion 
that  we  numbered  the  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful of  womankind  among  our  partisans." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Lady  Skeffington,  *'  you 
should  be  rather  still  more  gratified  that  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  womankind  like 
your  politics  for  yourselves,  and  not  yourselves 
for  your  politics.  However,  though  they  can- 
not (how  can  you  expect  it  ?)  feel  interested  in 
the  details  of  your  proceedings,  yet  they  cor- 
dially wish  you  success,  and  would  have  you  all 
prime-ministers,  if  possible.  So  I  think  that 
you  have  every  reason  to  be  flattered  and  satis- 
fied." 

My  journal  contains  no  more  of  this  conver- 
sation, although  it   was  continued    some  time 
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longer.  The  governing  passion  of  this  charm- 
ing person  was  vanity,  which  was  twofold, 
namely,  the  love  of  conquest,  and.  the  love  of 
shining.  She  was  amply  qualified  for  both. 
The  latter  was  frequently  employed  in  subser- 
viency to  the  former,  and  as  frequently  acted 
on  its  own  account.  Where  vanity  has  the 
leadership,  the  character  is  a  simple  one ;  for 
the  other  affections  are  commonly  weak,  and 
frequently  altogether  dormant.  Half  an  hour's 
conversation  was,  therefore,  sufficient  to  make 
me  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Skeffington. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

The  following  morning  I  sent  for  Spencer, 
to  inform  him,  that  if  he  wished,  I  could  procure 
his  appointment  to  Mr.  Broughton's  private  se- 
cretaryship. He  accepted  the  offer  with  avidity : 
I  persuaded  him  to  reflect  before  he  decided, 
and  to  calculate  whether  it  would  probably  con- 
duce more  to  his  ultimate  advantage  to  per- 
severe uninterruptedly  in  his  profession,  or  to 
accept  of  an  office  of  which  both  the  emolument 
and  the  prospect  of  rising  which  it  affbrded  were 
very  slight  and  precarious.  But  he  would  not 
pause  to  reason ;  he  said  that  the  very  con- 
nexion with  Broughton  was  too  alluring  and 
promising  to  be  resisted  by  a  person  with  his 
views.  I  then  advised  him  of  the  jealous  cha- 
racter of  Broughton,  who  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  promote  the  rise  of  merit.     Spencer 
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replied,  that  he  would  take  care  not  to  offend 
his  self-love  ;  but  if,  after  a  short  time,  he  failed 
in  gaining  the  regard  of  his  patron,  and  found 
the  situation  unlikely  to  be  productive  of  future 
benefit,  he  would  return  to  his  legal  studies, 
which  would  not  be  materially  injured  by  a 
short  suspension.  Finding  that  he  was  deter- 
mined, I  furnished  him  with  a  note,  with  which 
he  set  off  in  high  spirits  to  Broughton's  re- 
sidence in  Whitehall-place. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  returned,  and  told 
me  with  great  joy  that  every  thing  was  satis- 
factorily concluded.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Brough- 
ton,  who  had  questioned  him  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain his  abilities  and  acquirements,  after  which 
he  desired  him  to  take  pen  and  paper,  and  gave 
him  instructions  from  which  he  was  to  write 
a  letter.  When  it  was  done  he  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  the  performance,  and  the  dis- 
patch with  which  it  was  executed.  He  then 
engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum, 
with  apartments  in  his  own  house,  and  to  enter 
immediately  upon  duty.  Spencer  was  of  course 
delighted  with  his  new  patron,  whom  he 
thought  a  truly  great  and  extraordinary  man. 
As  soon  as  he  had  exhausted  his  panegyric, 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  me  in  warm  terms 
D  5 
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for  the  introduction,  and  frequently  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  good  fortune,  the  san- 
guine youth  hurried  away  to  make  preparations 
for  his  change  of  quarters.  For  my  own  poor 
part,  I  sauntered  away  to  Brook es's  to  learn  the 
latest  news  previously  to  going  to  the  House. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  leaders  at  Cla- 
verton  House  that  we  should  try  our  strength 
this  evening,  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion  for  going 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  which  stood  for 
the  first  order  of  the  day. 

At  the  club  I  found  a  strong  muster  of 
Whigs,  and  a  rumour  which  had  just  arrived 
and  was  exciting  commotion,  that  Ministers  in- 
tended putting  off  the  committee  of  supply. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,''  said  Brough- 
ton  ;  "  to  what  purpose  would  they  postpone 
it.?" 

"  If  they  have  got  wind  of  our  opposition, 
they  may  do  so  to  annoy  us,"  observed  a 
member. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Broughton,  "^  that  would 
be  childish.  However,  some  one  had  better  go 
down  to  see  what  they  are  about  and  bring 
back  word.  Sydenham,  you  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do,  suppose  you  reconnoitre  ?     By  the 
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way,"  said  he  to  me  apart,  as  I  was  about  to 
obey  his  orders,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
sending  me  that  young  man  ;  he  is  a  modest 
and  intelligent  lad,  and  will  be  useful  to  me ; 
I  suppose  he  has  told  you  that  I  have  engaged 
him  ?" 

"  He  has,  and  most  delighted  is  he  with  his 
good  fortune ;  for,  though  you  may  have  many 
superior,  I  assure  you  that  you  have  no  more 
devoted  admirer  than  young  Spencer." 

This  observation,  though  apparently  unheed- 
ed by  Broughton,  was  treasured  up  in  his 
memory,  and  afterwards  operated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Edward. 

I  was  accompanied  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  distinguished  Member  of  our  party, 
being  as  much  revered  for  the  nobility  of  his 
character  as  the  superiority  of  his  talents.  We 
fell  into  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  par- 
ties, and  Palmer  lamented  the  sad  dearth  of 
patriotism  which  they  at  present  exhibited. 
"  As  for  the  Tories,"  said  he,  "  one  does  not 
expect  patriotism  from  them ;  for  indeed  they 
have  never  seriously  pretended  to  any  thing 
of  the  sort  :  but  now,  among  the  Whigs, 
where  one  has  been  accustomed  to  look  for  it, 
it  is  rarely  found.     We  have  no  master-spirit 
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among  us,  and  our  leaders  are  each  actuated  by 
petty  motives  of  personal  ambition,  and  jealous 
of  each  other.  Broughton  knows  that  he  wants 
the  qualities  which  a  leader  should  possess,  and 
consequently  he  is  peevishly  tenacious  of  his 
privileges,  and  ever  apprehensive  of  being  ri- 
valled and  ousted  from  his  position.  Singleton 
knows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  greater  genius 
than  Broughton ;  and,  though  utterly  unfit, 
from  his  desultory  habits  and  imperfect  educa- 
tion, to  take  a  first  part,  thinks  himself  wrong- 
ed in  acting  under  a  man  of  inferior  abilities. 
Lessingham  bears  an  ancient  and  constant  ill- 
will  to  Broughton,  because  by  him  he  was 
pushed  from  the  post  of  leader,  which  he  once 
occupied,  and  reduced  to  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion  '' 

"  I  thought,"  interrupted  I,  "  that  Brough- 
ton had  originally  been  a  protege  of  Lessing- 
ham, who  had  introduced  him  to  the  leadership, 
from  which  he  voluntarily  retired  .^" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all  !  Lessingham  is  much  too 
ambitious  a  man  to  quit  such  a  situation  of  his 
own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Broughton ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  his  post,  that  he  retired  with 
a  good  grace.     But  Lessingham  is  too  prudent 
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wantonly  to  betray  his  malevolence,  and  you 
only  perceive  it  when  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
injuring  or  annoying  its  object." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  had  regarded 
Lessingham  rather  as  a  philosophical  than  an 
active  politician,  and  one  who  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  private  interest." 

"  You  have  quite  mistaken  his  character, 
then,"  said  Palmer  ;  "  few  can  excel  him  in  at- 
tachment to  his  personal  interest,  and  propor- 
tionate indifference  to  every  other.  I  will  not 
say  that  he  is  now  desirous  of  the  leadership, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  but  nothing 
less  than  high  office  would  satisfy  him.  He  has 
done  much  injury  to  Broughton  among  our 
aristocracy,  not  exactly  in  a  direct  way,  but 
rather  inferentially,  by  a  slighting  manner  to- 
ward him.  Broughton  is  well  aware  of  this, 
but  he  has  not  the  power  to  resent  it,  because 
such  of  our  party  as  belong  to,  or  are  connected 
with  the  Upper  House,  are  fond  of  Lessing- 
ham ;  who,  though  not  one  of  themselves,  has 
been  bred  up  among  them,— is  supposed  to  be, 
(like  myself,)  a  Whig  of  their  views  and  feel- 
ings. On  this  account  there  has  been  always 
an  under  current  against  Broughton,  who  has 
been  continually  struggling  to  make  himself  ab- 
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solute,  but  has  never  yet  succeeded  :  for  though 
his  measures  are  generally  adopted,  and  his  ad- 
vice listened  to  with  apparent  deference,  yet  he 
has  not  the  command  of  the  party,  and  so  he 
will  find  if  we  ever  come  into  office.  Brough- 
ton's  great  ambition  is  to  achieve  a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  which  would  immediately  bring 
liim  to  an  issue  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
party  ;  for  though  they  have  often  used  the 
question  as  an  instrument  of  opposition,  many 
of  them  see  the  mischief  of  such  a  measure,  and 
all  the  aristocracy  have  a  conventional  interest 
in  resisting  it/' 

"  Anstruther's  adhesion  is  likely  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  our  affairs,"  said  I  ;  "  he  is 
committed  to  eternal  hostilities  with  the  Par- 
liamentary reformers  :  why  may  not  he  become 
leader  ?  who  can  equal  him  in  the  qualifications 
for  such  an  office  ?" 

"  Impossible ! "  returned  Mr.  Palmer  ;  *'  would 
to  God  that  he  could  !  but  now  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  Whigs  are  too  proud  ever  to 
be  led  by  a  deserter :  besides,  they  cannot  ef- 
face the  impressions  of  ridicule  which  Anstru- 
ther's  genius  has  frequently  stamped  upon  their 
body.  There  will  shortly  be  a  rupture  between 
Broughton   and    him ;    that   is   quite  obvious 
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from  the  indications  exhibited  yesterday  even- 
ing." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  no  event  can  be  more 
certain ;  but  what  do  you  suppose  will  be  the 
issue  of  such  a  collision  !'' 

"  Anstruther's  utter  ruin.  Broughton  is  in- 
tent  upon  it :  he  knows,  that  in  whatever  party 
or  enterprize  Anstruther  engages,  he  must  be 
chief  or  nothing.  George  Broughton  has  no 
other  alternative  than  to  destroy  him,  for  he 
feels  especially  the  bitter  consciousness  that  the 
eagle  might  as  well  be  expected  to  crouch  to 
the  hawk  as  Vincent  Anstruther  to  yield  in  any 
manner  to  him." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  "  that  he  ever  joined 
us;  he  surely  must  have  foreseen  the  conse- 
quence." 

"  One  would  think  so ;  but  it  appears  not : 
though  really,  upon  consideration,  I  don't  know 
that  he  had  much  choice.  Lord  D— — 's  death 
was  the  crisis  of  his  political  existence.  If 
the  King  had  sent  for  him,  his  Administra- 
tion would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole 
Whig  body  and  all  the  moderate  Tories  :  to 
each  he  would  have  given  a  handsome  share  of 
power,  reserving,  of  course,  the  ascendency  to 
himself.     Being  disappointed  in  his  expectation, 
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he  might  have  gathered  about  him  his  personal 
adherents,  and  formed  them  into  a  distinct 
body,  co-operating  with  us  to  overthrow  the 
ultra-cabinet.  But  when  this  was  accomphshed, 
every  thing  would  still  depend  upon  the  person 
to  whom  the  new  arrangements  were  committed. 
If  one  of  our  party  were  chosen,  the  same  event 
would  ensue ;  we  should  have  offered  Anstruther 
and  his  friends  places,  but  not  leading  ones,  in 
our  administration.  So,  upon  the  whole,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  it  best  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  Whig  body.  He 
did  so,  and  you  see  that  he  is  likely  to  meet 
with  the  fate  of  an  illustrious  exile,  who,  es- 
caped from  the  persecutions  of  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  falls  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of 
their  rivals,  who  had  allured  him  by  ambition 
and  the  hope  of  revenge."" 

We  had  now  arrived  in  Palace-yard,  and 
found  the  House  already  pretty  full,  considering 
that  the  private  business  was  not  half  over,  and 
symptoms  of  a  very  crowded  attendance  on  the 
backs  of  the  benches,  which  were  thickly  cover- 
ed with  labels.  These  symptoms  were,  how- 
ever, much  more  numerous  on  the  Opposition 
than  on  the  Treasury  side,  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  rather  to  favour  the  rumour  at 
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the  club.  Palmer  and  I,  therefore,  determined 
to  wait  a  little  before  we  carried  or  sent  our  re- 
port to  head-quarters. 

We  were  not  kept  long  in  uncertainty,  for 
before  we  had  been  three  minutes  in  the  House, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entered  it, 
and  immediately  postponed  his  motion  for  re- 
solving into  a  Committee  of  Supply  until  the 
following  Thursday.  Palmer,  as  the  principal 
representative  of  our  party  present,  imme- 
diately rose  to  inquire  of  the  Minister  the  cause 
of  delay,  and  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

The  reply  was, — not  prepared. 

I  had  written  a  note  to  Broughton  containing 
this  intelligence,  and  was  about  to  dispatch  it, 
when  several  whom  I  had  left  at  the  club  en- 
tered the  House,  and  told  us  that  we  need  not 
send,  as  Broughton  and  the  rest  were  on  their 
way  down.  The  appearance  of  Lessingham, 
Singleton,  Broughton,  and  other  leaders  shortly 
afterward  caused  a  partial  rallying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  which  had  begun  to  thin 
after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  notice 
of  postponement. 

The  private  business  meanwhile  proceeded, 
and  among  other  matters,  the  report  of  my  elec- 
tion committee  was  brought  up.     It  announced 
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Jackson  to  be  duly  elected,  with  the  poor  con- 
solation to  the  unsuccessful  candidate  that  his 
petition  was  not  frivolous  nor  vexatious.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  son-in-law  to 
Lord  Daventry. 

After  the  Speaker  had  gone  through  his  list, 
there  was  a  pause,  and  a  few  members  left  the 
House.  Mr.  Deveril  rose  to  move  adjourn- 
ment, and  at  the  same  moment  a  note  was 
handed  to  Singleton.  He  opened,  read  it,  and 
put  it  over  his  shoulder  to  me,  who  was  sitting 
just  behind  him.  The  scrap  of  paper  con- 
tained  these  three  lines,  written  with  a  pencil: — 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  adjourn  ? 
For  heaven' s-sake  let  us  have  something? 
Don't  bring  us  here  to  no  purpose. 

"  R.  Skeffington. 

"  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Singleton.'' 

I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  this  curious 
note ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  when,  on  look- 
ing up,  I  beheld  Singleton  on  his  legs,  just  as 
the  Speaker  put  the  question  upon  Mr.  Deve- 
ril's  motion !  This  procedure  seemed  to  be 
equally  unexpected  by  others,  before  and  on 
either  side  of  me,  who  looked  first  at  Singleton, 
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then  at  each  other  mquiringly.  B  rough  ton, 
who  sat  three  or  four  below  Singleton,  with  his 
back  toward  the  Chair,  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  and  his  cheek  leaning  on  his  hand, 
turned  round  almost  with  a  start  when  he 
heard  the  well-known  voice.  He  gazed  for  an 
instant  at  the  speaker  as  he  stood  at  the  table, 
then  took  off  his  hat  and  listened  in  an  attitude 
of  attention.  When  he  perceived  that  Single- 
ton was  dashing  into  an  attack  upon  Ministers, 
he  seized  pen  and  paper,  and  hastily  scribbling 
the  following  pithy  interrogatories,  laid  them 
on  the  table  before  the  rash  orator  :  — 

"  Are  you  drunk  or  mad  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose are  you  drawing  on  a  debate  when  there 
can  be  no  division  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  man, 
for  God's-sake,  before  it  is  too  late.       G.  B."" 

But  wholly  heedless  of  this  check.  Singleton 
proceeded ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  Treasury 
bench  was  full,  and  those  members  who  had 
quitted  the  House  but  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood returned  to  their  seats,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  warm  debate.  Singleton, 
after  speaking  upward  of  an  hour,  with  great 
wit,  humour,   and  eloquence,   sat  down.     No- 
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body  rose  for  nearly  five  minutes,  during  which 
there  were  calls  for  Deveril,  Anstruther,  and 
Broughton,  respectively.  Neither  of  these 
members,  however,  stirred,  and  at  length  a 
country  gentleman  presented  himself.  He  was, 
of  course,  received  with  murmurs,  coughing, 
and  talking,  but,  finding  these  ineffectual  to  put 
him  down,  there  was  almost  a  general  move- 
ment toward  the  bar. 

Singleton  came  up  with  me  in  the  lobby. 
"  Well,  Syd.  what  do  you  think  of  my 
speech  P"'  was  his  first  inquiry. 

"  You  '11  catch  it,  my  dear  fellow^,"  was  my 
reply  :  "  Your  speech  was  an  excellent  one,  but 
its  success  won't  save  you  from  punishment  for 
having  acted  without  orders.  Indeed,  that  very 
circumstance,  so  far  from  mitigating,  is  likely 
to  increase  the  displeasure  of  our  leader." 

"  What !  is  George  very  angry  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  Broughton  himself 
advanced  toward  us.  He  roughly  reprimanded 
Singleton  for  the  breach  of  discipline  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

"  If  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  will  act  of  their  own 
accord,  and  not  submit  to  control,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  union  of  measures,  all  vigour  of  operations, 
in  short,  of  the  essentials  of  party.     If  a  raw 
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boy  had  acted  as  you  have  done  I  should  have 
severely  rebuked  his  temerity  and  presumption; 
but  to  a  man  of  your  age,  experience,  and 
talents,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  am  un- 
willing to  suppose  that  a  mere  wanton  love 
of  spouting  and  jesting  was  your  motive,  but 
'faith,  I  don't  know  what  else  could  have  in- 
duced you  to  involve  us  in  a  fruitless  debate.*" 

The  abashed  delinquent  attempted  to  excuse 
himself,  and  said  that  had  he  been  aware  of 
Broughton's  sentiments,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  opened  his  lips. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  stop  when  I  put  the 
paper  before  you  .?"  asked  the  leader. 

"  How  could  T,"  said  Singleton,  sulkily, 
"  when  I  was  speaking  in  full  swing  ?  I  could  not 
possibly  have  retreated  then — it  was  too  late."" 

"  Humph  !"  answered  Broughton,  and  mut- 
tering something  about  contemptible  vanity,  he 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  us. 

"  After  all,"'  said  Singleton,  when  his  supe- 
rior was  out  of  ear-shot,  "  I  don't  see  what 
harm  my  speech  can  have  done.  As  for  a 
division,  we  can  have  one,  Monday  or  any  other 
day  as  well ;  and  why  should  we  have  put  off 
the  debate  when  our  speeches  were  all  ready 
prepared  .'^" 
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"  Yes,  but  they  would  have  kept,  and  cer- 
tahily  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
had  the  speaking  and  voting  together." 

"  But,  really,  when  I  got  up,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  provoking  a  regular  debate  ;  I  only 
wished  to  amuse  our  friends  up-stairs  with 
a  little  skirmishing — not  wholly  to  disappoint 
them,  as  they  did  come  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  a  pitched  battle." 

"  Well,''  said  I,  "  it  is  still  possible  that  it 
may  go  no  farther.  If  neither  Deveril  nor 
Anstruther  come  forward,  it  may  soon  be  over  ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Tories  are  not 
nearly  so  forward  to  speak  as  we  are.'' 

"  Oh,  they  can't  help  answering  such  a 
speech  as  mine,"  said  Singleton,  who  vras  not 
flattered  by  the  hope  which  I  held  out ;  "  it 
must  bring  up  Deveril.  I  was  taken  quite  un- 
awares, when  I  found  that  I  had  been  hurried 
into  a  regular  charge  against  Ministers." 

"  We  had  better  go  in  and  see  what's  doing," 
said  I. 

''  I  '11  follow  you  in  two  minutes,"  answered 
Singleton.  I  watched  him  as  he  turned  away, 
and  observed  that  he  went  up-stairs  — doubtless 
to  collect  the  compliments  and  praises  which 
the  ladies  had  prepared  for  him. 
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Shortly  after  I  had  returned  to  my  place,  the 
bore  who  had  driven  me  from  it  sat  down,  and 
Deveril  immediately  rose.  He  retorted  upon 
us  with  much  cleverness,  and  supported  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  dexterous  debater. 
Some  severe  comments  which  he  made  upon 
the  late  Ministers  brought  up  Lord  Bellisle, 
the  ablest  of  them,  next  to  Anstruther,  who 
chose  to  preserve  a  disdainful  silence.  Brough- 
ton  followed,  (having  reserved  himself  for  De- 
veril,) and  spoke  with  great  energy,  bringing 
the  terrible  engine  of  his  ridicule  to  play  upon 
the  Government  with  its  usual  effect.  Two 
indifferent  speakers  afterward  successively  ad- 
dressed the  House.  Lord  Alcombe  next  arose. 
He  acquitted  himself  indifferently,  and  old 
Lessingham  gave  him  a  dressing  in  fine  style. 
We  adjourned  at  three  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Beaf-steak  Club  was  at  this  period 
esteemed  a  temple  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
divinity  which  presides  over  wit  and  jollity. 
There  none  were  admitted  nor  sought  entrance, 
save  the  god's  most  sincere  and  meritorious 
adorers,  who  might  be  said  to  have  consisted  of 
two  classes,  viz.  his  priests,  who  were  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  his  service,  and  his  secular  wor- 
shippers, who  acknowledged  other  deities  and 
pursued  other  objects  besides  fun.  Of  the 
former,  Lutwyche  and  Pickering  were  the 
chief;  of  the  latter,  Broughton  and  Singleton 
were  the  most  honoured.  As  [in  Heaven,  no 
recommendations  avail  other  than  worth  and 
piety,  so  in  the  Beaf-steak  Club,  no  distinctions 
were  recognised  except  superior  wit  and  jollity, 
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insomuch,  that  although  there  were  a  few 
steakers,  not  eminently  gifted  by  the  bright 
spirit  (among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Claver- 
ton  and  a  greater  Duke  than  he,)  yet  their  deep 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  god  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  Club. 

I  understand  that  this  sanctuary  of  Festive 
Wit  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  is  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  Fashion 
has,  I  am  told,  of  late  been  appointed  its  door- 
keeper, and  the  profane  vulgar  who  have  conse- 
quently procured  admission,  have  dared  to  modi- 
fy the  eternal  truths  of  the  divinity,  and  to  re- 
gulate his  worship  by  the  fluctuating  standard 
of  their  human  refinement.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  for  many  a  long  Saturday  been  a  stranger 
to  the  place.  But  though  often  solicited,  I 
have  uniformly  declined  again  to  become  a 
member,  or  even  to  visit  it ;  for  I  felt  that  the 
wishy-washy  pleasantry  and  elegant  gaiety 
vv^hich,  by  all  accounts,  appears  to  be  now  sub- 
stituted for  the  neat  wit  and  vigorous  mirth  of 
the  days  of  Singleton  and  Lutwyche,  would 
only  make  me  sad  and  weary. 

But  no  more  of  the  present,  which  seems  to 
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me  {laudator   temporis   acti,)    stale,    flat,    and 

unprofitable,  and  let  us  return  to  the  passed,  of 

which  I  say,  with  most  devout  sincerity, 

•  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam 
tui  meminisse !" 

Most  opportunely,  soon  after  I  came  to  town, 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  club  by  the  secession 
of  Mr.  Arkwright,  a  gentleman  who  was  the 
senior  of  the  society,  and  had  been  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  lights,  but  long  since  outshone  by 
more  dazzling  luminaries,  and  lately  so  ob- 
scured by  age  and  sickness,  as  to  deem  it  proper 
to  resign  his  place  to  a  more  youthful  steaker. 
I  immediately  caused  myself  to  be  named  a  can- 
didate, and  was  chosen  without  hesitation— a 
result  which  my  modesty  will  not,  of  course, 
permit  me  to  attribute  to  my  merit,  but  rather 
to  the  secondary  qualification  which  I  was  known 
to  possess,  namely,  a  most  sincere  admiration 
and  love  of  wit  and  jouiss an ce. 

Behold  me,  then,  welcomed  into  this  illus- 
trious band  of  good  fellows  !  Singleton,  his 
brilliant  eyes  and  scarcely  less  brilliant  nose 
glistening  with  extraordinary  fervour,  lays  down 
the  bottle  which  he  had  been  examining  against 
the  light,  and  giving  me  a  hearty  welcome,  in- 
troduces me  round  to  such  of  my  fellow  steak- 
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ers  as  I  had  not  previously  known.  Dick  Lut- 
wyche,  (whom  I  had  met  only  once  before  at 
the  Duke  of  Claverton's,)  a  most  humorous 
wight,  and  the  best  story-teller  in  England, 
greeted  me  with  equal  cordiality ;  and  Colonel 
Pickering,  (a  new  acquaintance,)  an  exquisite 
droll,  of  a  dry  and  solemn  complexion,  came 
forward  with  unruffled  gravity,  and  announcing 
himself  to  me  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
stated,  that  as  precedence  at  the  club  was  given 
to  every  man  according  to  his  powers  of  drink- 
ing, it  was  usual  to  inquire  of  each  new-comer 
what  quantity  of  liquor  he  was  able  to  con- 
sume sitting,  in  order  to  assign  him  his  proper 
place. 

"  The  six-bottie-gentlemen,"'  said  he,  "  are 
entitled  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  to  the  in- 
valuable privilege  of  being  helped  the  first ; 
those  who  are  five-bottle-power  rank  next  to 
them ;  and  so  in  regular  gradation  down  to  the 
singles,  who,  of  course,  occupy  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  must  take  their  chance  of  cool 
steak.  In  which  class  am  I  to  have  the  honour 
of  ranking  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham  .?" 

"  Why,  really,  Colonel  Pickering,  I  am  hard- 
ly prepared  to  say  what  is  the  extent  of  my 

qualifications  in  this  respect,  but  I  think " 
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"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting,""  said  the 
Colonel,  "  but  I  should  advise  Sir  Matthew 
Sydenham,  that  if  any  gentleman  upon  trial 
should  fall  short  of  the  standard  which  he 
named,  or  become  unsteady  before  he  reaches 
it,  he  is  degraded  to  the  lowest  place,  and  is 
afterward  only  permitted  to  drink  his  way  up 
the  table  bottle  by  bottle.  But  if  the  novice 
fairly  and  openly  consumes  his  given  quantity 
of  wine,  usque  ad  supernacula,  without  depart- 
ing from  a  sitting  posture,  or  swerving  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  should  he, 
during  probation,  walk  across  the  room,  (so 
does  the  regulation  prescribe,)  he  is  entitled  to 
his  place,  and  may  ever  after  drink  more  or  less 
without  losing  precedence,  except  upon  any  oc- 
casion he  should  be  pronounced  drunk  by  two 
sober  witnesses,  in  which  case  he  becomes  de- 
graded, and  is  only  suffered  to  regain  his  station 
by  regular  stages." 

"  Let  me  see,"'  said  I,  musingly ;  "  I  think  I 
could  accomplish  four  bottles.  Pray,  my  dear 
Sir,  if  a  gentleman  finds  himself  competent 
upon  trial  to  accomplish  more  than  he  names, 
is  he  allowed  to  take  precedence  according  to 
actual  performance,  or  is  all  that  he  drinks 
beyond  the  stated  quantity  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ?'"' 
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"  Why,"  answered  Pickering,  without  mov- 
ing  a   muscle,  "  there  is  no  absolute   law   to 
that  effect  ;  but  a  mode  has  been  discovered  of 
evading  the  regulations,  and  is  now  much  prac- 
tised.    The  intoxication   clause  was   found    to 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  gentlemen  of  the 
higher  classes,  whom  it  was  continually  redu- 
cinsT  to  the  lowest  room.     Most  of  the  club  at 
present,    therefore,    comprising    many    of   our 
greatest  drinkers — my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton, for  example — entered  themselves  as  sin- 
gle-bottle-men ;  like  parsons,  whose  livings  are 
registered  at  five  pounds  per  annum  but  yield 
five  hundred.     The  consequence  has  been,  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  distinctions 
of  drinking   are  washed    away  ;    all  classes  of 
drinkers  are  jumbled   together.     The    sixer  is 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  number  three,  and  the 
four-bottle-strong    sits   cheek-by-jole    with    the 
piddler   who    cannot    safely   exceed   one.     Am 
I  to  understand  that  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham 
conforms  to  the  new  system,  or  the  drunkard's 
law,  as  it  is  termed,  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
old  school,  and  will  not  sanction  the  levelling 
practice  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  enter  him  as  a  single,''  said 
Lutwyche.  "  Never  mind,  Syd,  what  old  Ned 
says  ;  he  s  a  tory  in  liquor,  and  thinks  us  the 
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radicals  of  conviviality,  because  we  have  broken 
in  upon  the  old  system,  which  imposed  such 
checks  and  disabilities  upon  the  free  spirit  of 
the  generous  drunkard." 

"  No  wonder,*"  said  Singleton,  "  that  Ned 
should  be  such  a  stickler  for  the  old  regulation, 
since  he  has  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  its  repeal ;  because  he  's  already  a  six- 
bottle-man,  and  can't  get  drunk,  though  he  has 
often  made  desperate  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  happiness." 

Here  Broughton  entered,  being  the  last  of 
the  party  to  make  his  appearance,  although  it 
still  wanted  a  minute  or  two  to  dinner  hour. 
He  was  in  high  spirits ;  the  club  was  his 
favourite  resort,  for  the  personality  which 
obtained  there  was  a  mock  representation  of 
that  style  of  offensive  warfare  which  he  chief- 
ly affected,  and  in  which  he  principally  ex- 
celled. 

"  Who  takes  the  chair  .?''  was  his  first  in- 
quiry. 

"  Nobody  yet  appointed,""  answered  Lut- 
wyche  ;  "  we  waited  until  you  came." 

Broughton  surveyed  the  party  as  they  stood 
promiscuously  around  the  fire,  in  order  to  make 
a  choice.     The  countenance  of  each  man  wore 
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an  expression  of  humorous  horror  lest  the 
election  to  fill  this  terrible  post  should  fall 
upon  him. 

"  Nat  Callaghan  !"  said  Broughton,  after  we 
had  all  undergone  his  eye  ;  "  Nat  Callaghan 
is  the  man  of  a  thousand.  I  propose  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Callaghan  as  president,  what  say  you  ?'' 

The  choice  was  immediately  confirmed  by 
acclamation. 

The  unfortunate  Baronet  groaned  in  spirit. 
He  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  was  drowned 
in  clamour. 

"  We  must  have  him,"  said  Singleton  to  me ; 
"  he  's  a  beautiful  butt,  the  finest  in  the  club." 

Presently,  however.  Sir  Nathaniel  obtained 
a  hearing. 

"  Upon  my  life,""  said  he,  "  it 's  too  bad, 
George  ;  consider,  I  Ve  been  in  the  chair  three 
times  within  these  eight  weeks ;  the  time  before 
the  last,  I  was  president.  No  poor  devil  can 
stand  sucli  a  badgering;  do  pray  let  some  one 
else  stand  this  time." 

"  The  word  has  gone  forth  and  can't  be 
recalled,"  answered  Broughton ;  "  but  I  pledge 
myself  that  you  shall  not  be  baited  beyond 
your  capability  of  endurance.  Pickering,  who 
sits  next  you,  will  observe  and  report  the  exact 
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moment  when  your  strength  or  courage  is 
failing." 

"  Inexorable  man  !"  cried  Nat ;  "  at  least 
you  '11  let  me  choose  my  Vice  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  shall  have  the  choice  of  two  lambs, 
to  wit,  Will  Singleton  and  myself.'' 

"  Oh  ye  Gods  !  is  this  your  clemency  ?  Am  I 
really  to  be  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
deciding  which  is  preferable,  the  tiger  or  the 
hyena  ? ' 

"  Come,  be  quick,"  said  Broughton,  "  for 
the  steak  is  on  the  table." 

"  Therefore  I  must  hurry  away  to  i]\Q  stake,''' 
answered  Callaghan,  with  a  look  and  tone  of 
most  humorous  sadness.  "  Well,  I  will  trust 
me  to  thy  tender  mercies,  oh,  ruthless  George!" 

"  Bravo  !""  cried  the  Vice-president,  as  we 
took  our  seats ;  "  most  worthy  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  wit,  thou  goest  to  thy  sufferings  with 
a  pun  in  thy  mouth." 

But  there  is  a  season  for  all  things.  As  soon 
as  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  dishes, 
all  tongues  were  silent,  and  the  viands  received 
that  serious  and  undivided  attention  which  is 
due  to  the  grave  business  of  dining.  Every 
man  was  presently  engaged  in  the  fervent  de- 
votion of  eating,  and  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken 
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before  the  cloth  was  drawn  ;  the  very  invita- 
tions to  drink  wine  were  communicated  and 
accepted  by  signs.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  a  high  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  good  taste 
of  the  steakers,  for  as  Nature  has  allowed  but 
one  organ  to  perform  both  functions,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  she  never  intended  man  should 
speak  and  feed  at  the  same  time — but  the  con- 
trary. Those  two  excellent  faculties  of  our 
nature  should  always  act  separately,  for  when 
a  good  thing  going  into  the  mouth  meets  a 
good  thing  coming  out  thereat,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  run  foul  of  and  mar  each  other.  A 
wise  man  will,  therefore,  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  the  rivals,  by  which  neither 
shall  put  their  common  organ  in  requisition 
when  occupied  by  the  other,  except  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasion.  Thus  each  will  be  se- 
cured in  the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
its  respective  powers  and  privileges. 

After  dinner  Singleton  left  the  room,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  laden  with  bottles.  He 
performed  the  office  of  butler  upon  two,  one 
of  w^hich  he  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  placed  the  other  opposite  Broughton.  He 
had  another  bottle  between  his  knees,  when  the 
president  stopped  him. 
E  5 
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"  Don't  draw  any  more  yet.  Will,"  said  he, 
"  until  it  is  wanted  ;  put  the  rest  in  the  pail : 
claret  loses  its  bloom  of  cold  one  minute  after 
it  is  brought  into  an  inhabited  room,  if  not 
iced." 

"  What  vintage  have  you  brought  ?"  in- 
quired Lord  Robert  Lindsay. 

"  The  claret  comes  from  hamper  26,"  an- 
swered Singleton  ;  "  it 's  the  first  chateau  of  the 
new  batch."" 

Lord  Robert,  who  piqued  himself  upon  pos- 
sessing an  intuitive  taste,  which  enabled  him 
to  perceive  the  merits  of  a  hogshead  at  a  single 
drop,  poured  a  small  quantity  of  the  wine  into 
his  glass,  which  he  just  put  to  his  lips,  and  set 
down  again  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  That 's  bad  wine,"  said  he. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Lord  Wallingford,  anx- 
iously :    "  What 's  the  matter  with  it.  Bob  .?" 

"  Evidently  tinged  with  alder,"  answered  he 
of  the  exquisite  palate  :  "  try  it  yourself." 

"  No,  no ;  if  it 's  bad  wine,  why  should  I 
offend  my  palate  wath  it  .^"  returned  Walling- 
ford, who  was  our  first,  and  (now  that  Ark- 
wright  was  gone)  our  eldest  convivialist— he 
always     used     a     glass     without     a     bottom. 
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"  What 's  the  meaning  of  this,  Ned  ?"  address- 
ing the  Colonel. 

"  Under  correction  of  Lord  Robert  Lindsay's 
better  judgment,"  replied  Pickering,  "it  is 
impossible  that  his  accusation  can  be  well- 
founded.  The  wine  I  imported  as  usual,  and 
Gislot  would  not,  could  not,  dare  not  deceive 
me  !     Let  me  try,  however." 

Accordingly,  having  first  rinsed  his  mouth 
with  water,  he  filled  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  slowly  imbibed  until  half 
the  contents  were  in  his  mouth.  Then  laying 
down  the  glass,  he  buried  his  hands  in  his 
breeches-pockets,  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  ruminated  for  about  half  a  minute, 
when  he  suffered  the  wine  to  slide  down  his 
gullet. 

This  process  had  been  watched  with  silent 
interest  by  all  present,  especially  by  Lord 
Wallingford. 

'*  Well.'^"  said  he,  when  it  was  finished. 

"  The  wine,"  answered  the  oracular  Picker- 
ing, "  in  my  humble  opinion,  does  not  merit 
the  epithet  bad ;  for  though  it  has  not  the 
divine  flavour  of  that  blessed  batch,  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  which  must  linger  on   the 
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palate  of  every  steaker  of  five  years  standing, 
nor  is  equal  to  the  celebrated  No.  15  of  the 
year  before  last ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  wine, 
and  one  which  any  gentleman  might  get  drunk 
upon  with  much  satisfaction.  If  s  only  fault  is 
a  certain  pertness,  which,  as  it  is  the  accompa- 
niment of  youth,  will  be  cured  by  time.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  rest  of  the  batch 
shall  be  laid  aside  for  a  year  or  two."" 

"  But  what  are  we  to  drink  in  the  mean 
time  ?"  asked  Lord  Wallingford. 

"  I  have  enough,"  answered  Ned,  "  of  the 
twin-brother  of  No.  1 5  for  once  more,  together 
with  a  small  hamper  of  some  exquisite  Latour ; 
and,  by  Saturday  fortnight,  I  shall  have  a  new 
importation." 

This  agreeable  surprise  was  received  with 
applause,  and  the  Colonel  descended  to  the 
cellar.  The  wine  with  which  he  returned  re- 
ceived general  commendation,  without  except- 
ing even  the  fastidious  Lindsay. 

"  Life,"  said  the  President,  after  having 
turned  a  glass  of  No.  15  over  his  palate — "  life 
has  few  better  things — nay,  it  has  nothing  bet- 
ter than  this.  And  here  I  'm  reminded  of  an 
exquisite  treat  which  I  have  provided  for  you 
this  evening,  by  way  of  interlude." 
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This  announcement  created  a  sensation,  and 
the  President  was  eagerly  desired  to  produce 
his  entertainment. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  "  it  is  a  small  poem — " 

Here  all  the  expectant  countenances  changed 
to  an  expression  of  disappointment,  murmurs 
were  audible,  and  there  were  a  few  cries  of 
"  No  !  no  !"  and  a  few  of  "  Read  !  read  !" 

"  It  is,''  proceeded  the  chairman,  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  unfolding  the  paper,  and  draw- 
ing a  candle  toward  him — "  It  is  a  poem,  writ- 
ten by  a  very  distinguished  friend  of  our's, 
on  a  subject  perfectly  apposite  to  the  present 
occasion.  The  subject,  gentlemen,  is  WiNE, 
and  the  author  assures  me  that  he  was  drunk 
when  he  wrote  it.  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  it 
shall  be  read  ?" 

Consent  was  immediately  given,  and  the 
Baronet  delivered  with  great  spirit  and  energy 
the  following  rhapsody  on 

"WIN  E. 

"Guardian  divinities  of  thirsty 
For  from  Heav'n  ye  must  have  come  at  first — 
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Whether  ye  still  are  spirits  blest, 

Or  kick'd  out  of  Heav'n  with  the  rest ; 

Who,  some  few  thousand,  years  bygone. 

Were  concern'd  in  the  great  rebellion. 

Perhaps  ye  're  a  mongrel  elfin  race. 

Partaking  both  of  vice  and  grace; 

At  present  in  the  pay  of  Satan, 

Employ'd  t'  entice  men  from  the  straight  one 

Into  paths  oblique,  which  may 

Lead  them,  poor  mortals,  the  wrong  way. 

Thus  Fancy  may  report  ye  dwell 

In  a  house  of  call  'twixt  earth  and  hell — 

The  antipodes  to  purgatory — 

Where,  'tis  writ  in  sacred  story. 

Sinners  stop  to  have  their  souls  scour'd 

Clean  to  appear  before  the  L — d. 

But  I  acknowledge  thee,  O  wine  ! 
A  fifth  element  divine  ! 
From  the  essence  is  thy  birth 
Of  fire,  air,  water,  but  not  earth ; 
And  in  thy  empyreal  clime 
Earthly  natures  grow  sublime. 

Spirits,  nor  of  vice  nor  folly,  * 

But  of  health,  then,  will  I  call  ye  ; 
Who  wit  and  virtue  stimulate. 

And  gods  from  heroes  raise  ; 
Who  make  fools  witty,  mean  men  great. 

Divinities  of  wine,  I  sing  your  praise  ! 
Best  consolers  of  our  cares. 
Love  of  women  fades  with  years. 


I 
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But  your  perfections  they  improve. 

Fickle  and  shallow  is  woman's  love ; 

But  ye  are  constant,  and  the  more  we 

Know  your  virtues,  we  adore  ye. 

Then,  when  we  cease  to  breathe  and  drink, 

Is  it  chimerical  to  think, 

That  the  spirits  of  your  devotees. 

Purged  from  earthly  dross  and  lees, 

Shall  to  your  element  ascend, 

With  purer  essences  to  blend. 

And  be  rewarded  for  our  piety. 

In  an  eternal  state  of  bless'd  ebriety  ?*' 

This  piece  of  witty  nonsense  went  off  very 
well ;  it  was  written  by  Singleton. 

"  Who  is  the  author  of  those  doggrels  ?*' 
asked  Broughton. 

"  I  must  beg  to  decline  mentioning  his 
name,"  answered  the  President  with  a  signifi- 
cant look. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  have 
written  them  yourself,"  said  Lutwyche.  "  Oh, 
Nat,  Nat,  why  will  you  not  take  warning  from 
the  many  scrapes  into  which  you  have  been  led 
by  that  perverse  ambition  to  be  esteemed  a  wit, 
which  is  as  absurd  in  you  as  it  would  be  in 
Broughton  to  desire  to  be  thought  a  beauty, 
Wallingford  an  ascetic,  or  Singleton  a  saint  ! 
What  abuse — nay,  what  kicks  and  canines  have 
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you  suffered  for  lampoons,  of  which  you  were 
utterly  guiltless.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Jones's  affair  would  have  been  a  lesson  to 
you,  Nat/' 

"  Jones's  affair  ?''  said  Broughton,  inqui- 
ringly. 

"  Oh,  if  you  don't  know  that  anecdote,"  re- 
plied Dick,  "  I  must  tell  it  to  you.  There 
happened  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  an  election 
meeting  in  the  country  (I  forget  exactly  where) 
at  which  the  rustic  politicians  speechified  with 
great  violence,  so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  London  newspapers,  one  of  which 
published  a  lampoon  upon  the  meeting,  ridi- 
culing especially  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  appeared 
the  most  violent  orator  in  it.  Now  Jones  being 
a  fiery  and  ambitious  spirit,  was  enraged  al- 
most to  madness  at  finding  himself  and  his 
speech  gibbeted  to  the  public  derision,  and 
determined  in  his  indignation  to  find  out  his 
satirist.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  editor, 
who  would  give  him  no  information  ;  he  then 
came  up  to  town  (so  infuriated  was  he),  and 
being  upon  inquiry  told,  I  suppose,  that  Sir 
Nathaniel  Callaghan  was  the  author  of  every 
witty  and  severe  thing  that  came  out,  he 
hastened   to  the  residence  of  our  friend,   and 
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asked  him,  point  blank,  if  he  was  the  author  of 
such  a  pasquinade  in  such  a  newspaper  ?  Nat, 
who  had  read  and  admired  the  lampoon,  could 
not  resist  this  tempting  opportunity,  and  re- 
plied, that  he  must  beg  to  be  excused  answer- 
ing the  question ;  which  Jones  understanding,  of 
course,  to  be  an  admission,  immediately  poured 
forth  upon  him  a  tremendous  volley  of  abuse, 
which  he  accompanied  by  a  short  but  vigorous 
application  of  his  material,  in  retaliation  of  Cal- 
laghan's  supposed  moral  scourge.  Having  done 
which,  he  flung  out  of  the  house,  leaving  its 
owner,  as  you  may  suppose,  astounded.  When 
he  recovered  his  self-possession,  he  of  course 
began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  He 
had  been  abused  and  thrashed,  under  very  pe- 
culiar and  perplexing  circumstances.  His  as- 
sailant was,  unfortunately,  not  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  pistolled.  To 
bring  an  action  of  battery  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  proceeding.  How  then  was  the 
insult  to  be  avenged.?  Irishmen  are  the  spe- 
cial pleaders  of  the  law  of  honour,  and  our 
friend  was  involving  himself  in  all  the  subtil- 
ties  of  that  code,  in  order  to  come  at  a  form 
of  procedure,  and  to  collect  all  the  precedents 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  which    should 
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meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  after 
thinking  all  day  upon  the  subject,  he  found  his 
brain  completely  bothered,  without  being  ever 
the  nearer  the  object  of  his  inquiry  ;  so  that 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  pocket  his  licking,  from  being 
unable  to  find  any  decision  upon  the  singular 
point  which  he  wished  to  elucidate.  Next  day, 
however,  he  was  re-visited  by  Mr.  Jones,  who 
came  to  make  a  thousand  apologies  for  the 
outrage  which  he  had  offered  him,  and  which 
was  not  intended  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
since  discovered  the  real  claimant  in  the  author 
of  the  lampoon.  '  Sir,'  answered  Nat,  '  you 
have  relieved  me  from  much  embarrassment  : 
ever  since  I  received  the  favour  which  you 
allude  to,  I  have  been  studying  how  to  acquit 
myself  of  the  obligation  ;  but  as  I  find  the  thing 
was  a  mistake,  and  not  intended  for  me,  my 
course  is  clear,  namely,  to  return  it  to  you."* 
And  accordingly  he  gave  the  fellow  a  sound 
drubbing." 

"  I  believe,""  said  Lord  Robert  Lindsay,  "  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  Callaghan  did  once 
say  a  good  thing.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  in  whose  veracity 
I  have  the  highest  confidence,    assured  me  of 
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the  fact.  It  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  before 
he  had  acquired  his  newspaper-fame,  at  his 
own  castle  in  Tipperary,  where  my  informant 
was  staying  at  the  time.  The  immediate  scene 
of  its  occurrence  was  his  own  table  ;  the  bon 
mot^  which  unfortunately  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment call  to  mind,  evidently  grew  out  of  the 
conversation,  and  was  not  engrafted  upon  it. 
Its  production  was  celebrated,  like  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  heir,  with  great  rejoicings.  The 
dinner-party,  which  was  very  large,  were  voci- 
ferous and  unanimous  in  their  applauses  and 
congratulations,  and  they  drank  the  health  of 
their  gifted  host.  The  next  day  the  news  of 
his  bon  mot  was  circulated  through  the  county, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  bells  of  the 
parish-church  rung  out  a  merry  peal,  and  his 
tenantry  were  feasted  with  roasted  sheep  and 
mountains  of  pudding  on  the  auspicious 
event.*" 

••'  It  is  observed,"  said  Broughton,  "  by  a 
great  philosopher,  that  when  any  high  impro- 
bability is  presented  to  us  for  belief,  we  should 
consider  whether  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
spectator  or  narrator  of  it  should  lie  or  be 
mistaken,  than  the  miracle  take  place.  Now 
it  is  moraUy  impossible,  or,  to  speak  more  phi- 
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losophically,  extremely  improbable,  that  Nat 
Callaghan  should  have  uttered  an  original  bon 
mot.  That  your  friend  heard  him  utter  one  I 
do  not  doubt,  nor,  indeed,  that  it  should  have 
seemed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  conver- 
sation, but  in  this  case  there  must  have  been 
a  previous  collusion  between  him  and  some  one 
or  more  of  his  guests.  I  myself  have,  in  mixed 
companies,  often  seen  Callaghan  produce  his 
prepared  jokes,  but  then  you  could  see  that 
they  were  ready-made,  by  the  slovenly  and 
awkward  manner  with  which  they  fitted  to  the 
conversation." 

"  But  how  comes  it,"  asked  one,  "  that  he 
has  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  wit  ?  The 
newspapers  are  continually  quoting  the  bons 
mots  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Callao^han." 

o 

"  My  good  fellow,"'  answered  Singleton, 
"don't  you  know  that  he  has  the  editors  in 
pay  ?  He  gives  a  high  price  for  every  one 
of  those  bons  mots  which  are  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  procured  from 
necessitous  geniuses,  who  are  content  to  sell 
their  wit  like  needy  but  healthy  wretches,  who, 
for  a  consideration,  will  suffer  their  teeth  to 
be  drawn  and  transplanted  into  the  barren 
gums  of  their  betters.'' 
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"  Nay,""  said  Lessingham,  "  that  is  an  illibe- 
ral view  of  the  matter.  Nat  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  benevolent  man,  barren  himself,  but 
desirous  to  adopt  the  children  of  those  poor, 
but  prolific  persons,  who  find  it  their  interest  to 
give  up  their  offspring  to  a  rich  gentleman,  who 
will  treat  them  as  his  own." 

"  Or,"  said  I,  (my  maiden  v^^itticism,)  "  he 
may  be  compared  to  a  foundling  hospital,  which 
receives  and  cherishes  all  bantlings  neglected 
or  disowned  by  their  parents." 

"  I  will  maintain,"  said  Singleton,  "  that  he 
is  more  like  a  dishonest  finder  of  jewels,  which, 
without  inquiring  for  the  owner,  he  appropri- 
ates to  himself;  and  which,  when  subsequently 
displayed  in  public,  are  recognized  by  the  real 
proprietor,  to  whose  claim  he  is  obliged  to  sur- 
render them,  not,  however,  without  his  intention 
to  keep  them  being  strongly  suspected." 

*'  But  here,"  added  Broughton,  "  he  never 
thinks  of  bringing  his  witticisms,  because  he  is 
well  aware  that  we  would  not  be  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha !" 

Thus  having  exhausted  upon  him  all  the  ar- 
tillery of  wit  which  they  could  command,  they 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  the  President  with  a 
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burst  of  laughter.  He  endured  the  storm  for 
some  minutes  with  the  most  undaunted  good 
humour ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  give  way, 
and  when  the  cachinnatory  explosion  took  place, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  im- 
plored "  Mercy,  mercy  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Broughton,  "  we  '11  yield  to 
your  entreaty,  and  show  you  clemency,  for  I 
think  you  have  been  battered  enough." 

This  was  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for 
quarter  would  not  have  been  granted  to  the  un- 
happy President  by  the  joke-thirsty  wits,  had 
they  not  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  charge 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  Accordingly,  the  bot- 
tle was  put  into  active  requisition  to  refresh 
their  wearied  spirits. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Singleton,  the  ex- 
tremity of  whose  nose  had  already  mounted  the 
beacon-fire  of  ebriety,  "  that  the  wit  of  the  club 
is  too  much  above  proof,  and  must  be  diluted 
with  a  few  more  listeners  and  laughers.  We 
want  food,  I  say  ;  for  if  we  are  deprived  of 
fools,  which  are  the  natural  prey  of  us  wits,  we 
must,  like  cannibals,  fall  upon  each  other.  Nat 
Callaghan  is  our  only  standing  butt  at  present, 
and  he  is  almost  worn  out.  I,  therefore,  move, 
that  the  next  three  vacancies  in  the  club   be 
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filled  up  by  persons  who  can  make  affidavit  of 
their  never  having  said  a  good  thing,  and  who 
can  give  satisfactory  references  for  dulness  and 
absurdity." 

The  President,  who,  while  he  was  under  the 
fire  of  the  wits,  had  incessantly  drunk  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  had  now  fallen  fast  asleep  in  the 
chair.     In  fact,  he  was  dead  drunk. 

"  I  move  an  amendment  to  that  motion,'"  cried 
Bob  Lindsay,  who  was  flustered — "  I  move, 
that  in  imitation  of  the  illustrious  ancients, 
among  whom  it  was  usually  the  etiquette,  after 
they  had  persecuted  a  great  man  to  death,  to 
make  him  a  god ; — ^in  imitation,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, of  this  illustrious  example,  I  propose  that 
our  incomparable  defunct  President  be  apo- 
theosised  into  a  genius  of  wit,  as  an  atonement 
for  our  abuse  of  him  when  he  was  alive." 

"  I  se-cond  the  mo-tion,""  said  Dick  Lut- 
wyche,  who,  like  all  men  in  his  condition, 
spoke  as  if  there  were  a  drag-chain  upon  his 
tongue — a  precaution,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Na- 
ture's, to  prevent  any  danger  from  that  ten- 
dency to  run  with  too  great  rapidity,  which 
every  man's  tongue  manifests  when  he  is  on  the 
high  road  to  intoxication — "  I  se-cond  the 
mo-tion,  and,  therefore,  1  ado-dore  thee,  O  Nat 
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Ca-Ca-Callaghan !  thou  genius  of  wit ;  and  I 
pray  thee  to  inspi-spire  thy  ser — " 

"  For  shame,  Dick,"  interrupted  Broughton, 
whose  little  red  eyes  sparkled  from  under  their 
pent-house,  like  parched  peas  dipped  in  phos- 
phorus ;  "  none  of  your  Pagan  idolatry  here ; 
have  you  lost  your  senses?  how  can  you  wor- 
ship a  lifeless  image  ?  I  second  the  original 
motion." 

This  motion  was  therefore  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Wine  now  began  to  overflow  ;  the  conversa- 
tion grew  muddy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
tach the  particles  of  wit  from  the  masses  of 
noise  and  nonsense  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


I  AWOKE  with  a  burning  brain  and  a  sick — 
a  deadly  sick  stomach.     I  sat  up,  pressed  my 
shattered  head   to  prevent  it  from   falHng  to 
pieces,  and  vainly  essayed  to  moisten  my  parch- 
ed lips  with  my  dry  tongue.     My  watch  had 
stopped  ;  I  looked  toward  the  window,  where 
appeared  through  the  partially-closed  shutters 
a  sad  and  bilious  sunbeam  (such  as  one  never 
sees  out  of  town),  which  cast  no  light  upon  the 
point  of  inquiring  the  hour.     I  rang  the  bell, 
and  my  servant  came  out  of  my  dressing-room. 
"  What  time  of  day  is  it,  Parker .?" 
"  A  little  after  five,  Sir  Matthew.'' 
"  So   early  ?  then   I  can't  get  up  yet ;   1  '11 
try  and  sleep  this  off." 

"  It  is  five  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Matthew," 
said  the  valet. 

VOL.    III.  F 
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"  The  devil  it  is  !  how  long  have  I  been  in 
bed?" 

"  About  twelve  hours." 

"  Twelve  hours  !  what  day  of  the  week  is  it, 
Parker .?" 

"  Sunday,  Sir  Matthew.  You  came  home 
this  morning  at  about  four  o'clock." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  misery,  as  I  well 
might. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering  a  good  deal. 
Sir,"  said  Parker,  who  was  a  confidential  and 
valuable  servant. 

"  The  torments  of  h-11,"  answered  I  ; 
''  Sacre!  can  you  give  me  nothing  to  relieve 
them .?" 

Parker  stepped  nimbly  into  the  anti-chamber, 
from  which  he  brought  a  liqueur  glass,  charged 
with  a  yellow  mixture,  which  he  proffered 
to  me. 

"  If  you  take  this,  Sir  Matthew,  it  may  settle 
your  stomach — it  is  only  a  little  gentian." 

I  quaffed  the  contents  of  the  glass  with  more 
eagerness  than  I  ever  drank  claret  or  Cura9oa. 

"  I  never  will,"  groaned  I,  "  get  drunk 
again  as  long  as  I  live  ;  no,  not  for  all  the  wits 
and  Beef-steak  Clubs  in  Christendom.  How 
did  I  get  home,  Parker  .?" 
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"  You  came  home  in  a  hackney-coach,  Sii' 
Matthew." 

"  I  suppose  I  could  neither  see,  speak,  nor 
stir?" 

The  valet  hesitated  to  make  so  large  an  ad- 
mission, and  contented  himself  with  answering, 
that  I  certainly  was  rather  fresh. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,''  said  I,  "  did  you  ever 
see  me  so  far  gone  before  ?''"' 

"  Why,  no.  Sir  Matthew,  I  did  not,  because 
I  never  saw  you  tipsy — that  is,  any  thing  to 
speak  of,  before  this  time." 

"  I  believe  so,  indeed,"  was  my  reply.  I 
dressed,  and  stretched  myself  upon  a  sofa,  to 
endure  my  miseries,  sweetened  with  the  remorse- 
ful reflection  that  I  had  brought  them  upon 
myself.  In  this  state  I  remained,  except  when 
I  returned  at  night  to  bed,  though  not  to  sleep, 
until  the  middle  of  Monday,  before  which  time  I 
had  taken  no  nutriment,  for  the  very  mention 
or  thought  of  food  had  raised  an  insurrection 
in  my  stomach.  They  who  have  been  drunk 
through  and  through  to  the  very  life-blood  for 
the  first  time  will  understand  the  lingering 
wretchedness  which  I  experienced.  They  will 
recognize  the  burning  forehead,  arid  fauces, 
furred  tongue,  cracked  lips,  desolated  stomach, 
F  2 
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pulse  at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  throbbing 
like    a    sledge-hammer,    inane    mind,   and    the 
whole   system   overpowered   with    sickness  and 
languor,  which  a  novice  in  w^ine  usually  feels 
after  having  passed  the  fiery  ordeal.     Even  on 
Monday  the  effects  of  my  Saturday's  debauch 
were  still  so  powerful  as  to  render  me  incapable 
of  resuming   my    ordinary    occupations ;    so    I 
wrote  to  Singleton,  entreating  him  to  take  an 
early  dinner  with  me  at  five   o'clock,  and  give 
me  an  hour  or  two  of  his  company  before  he 
went  to  the  House,  as  I  was  in  sad  health  and 
spirits.    Meanwhile  I  strolled  toward  Brookes's, 
and  in  my  way  met   Lessingham ;  we  stopped 
and  spoke,  and  as  he  found  upon  inquiry  that 
we  were  both  going  in  the  same  direction,  he 
took  my  arm.     He  seemed,  like  myself,  to  be 
out  of  order.     I  told  him  so,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  that  it  was  impossible  such  a  well- 
seasoned  steaker  should  be  suffering  from  the 
same  cause  which  afflicted  a  freshman  like  me. 

"  No,  indeed,''  answered  Lessingham,  "  1 
am  suffering  from  something  worse  ;  I  am  but 
an  indifferent  drinker,  and  to  confess  the  truth, 
was  by  no  means  drunk  on  Saturday-night.  I 
believe,  however,  I  was  the  only  person  in  that 
situation,  for  I   saw  most    of   you    under  the 
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table.  As  for  you,  Sydenham,  let  me  tell  you, 
I  was  your  friend ;  for,  thinking  that  you  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  thing,  I  disengaged  you 
from  a  group  of  prostrate  choice  spirits,  and 
had  you  conveyed  into  a  coach." 

"  Did  you  really  ?  Upon  my  honour  I  'm 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  if  you  had  not 
taken  care  of  me,  I  suppose  nobody  else  would 
have  been  kind  enough  to  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting  home." 

"  I  don't  see  how  anybody  else  could ;  I 
dare  say,  if  either  of  them  had  retained  one  jot 
of  reason  more  than  was  necessary  to  take  care 
of  himself,  he  would  have  given  you  the  benefit 
of  it, — except,  indeed.  Singleton  and  Brough- 
ton,  the  former  of  whom  would  have  employed 
what  sense  remained  in  painting  your  face  with 
a  burnt  cork,  and  the  latter  would  only  have 
given  your  body  a  kick  if  it  happened  to  be  in 
his  way." 

"  I  suppose  they  were  both  drunk .?" 

"  Not  Broughton,  for  he  maintained  his 
seat,  and  articulated  pretty  distinctly  to  the 
last.  All  the  rest,  however,  except  myself  and 
Wallingford,  had  quitted  their  chairs." 

"  What,  Wallingford  sober  !  He  is  the  last 
man  I  should  have  suspected." 
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"  You  are  perfectly  right.  Wallingford  was 
the  worst  of  the  party  ;  he  had  advanced,  as  he 
usually  does,  to  that  extreme  boundary  of  in- 
toxication, beyond  which  is  death.  He  kept 
his  chair  because  he  drank  himself  motionless 
and  speechless,  in  which  state  he  was  removed 
by  a  couple  of  his  servants,  who  are  always  in 
attendance  when  he  goes  to  a  drinking-party." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  but  I  ""m  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  are  suffering  from  something  worse 
than  a  debauch,  which.  Heaven  knows,  is  bad 
enough." 

"  You  shall  hear,*"  answered  Lessingham, 
"  and  then  judge  whether  I  have  not  cause  to 
complain.  Singleton  has  been  playing  off  upon 
me  one  of  his  d — d  scurvy  tricks.  A  few 
months  ago  he  asked  me  to  put  my  name  to  a 
bill  of  his.  Knowing  the  character  of  the  man, 
I  refused ;  but  he  pressed  me  so  earnestly,  as- 
suring me,  with  the  most  solemn  protestations, 
that  it  was  only  a  form,  and  that  I  should 
greatly  oblige  him,  that  I  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  signed  a  bill  for  400/.  Well,  what  do  you 
think  ?  The  bill  became  due  a  week  ago,  and 
this  morning  a  rascally  broker  brings  it  to  me, 
Singleton  having  refused  or  been  unable  to  pay 
it.     Is  not  this  villanous  ?" 
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I  regretted,  as  one  generally  does  in  such 
cases,  when  both  parties  are  one^s  friends,  the 
unpunctuality  of  Singleton,  and  expressed  my 
hope  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged. 

"  Arranged  V  repeated  Lessingham  ;  "  how 
can  it  be  arranged,  my  dear  fellow,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  my  paying  the  money  ?  for,  though 
I  can't  be  arrested,  I  can  be  sued.  I  was  an 
ass  to  trust  to  the  fellow,  who  I  don't  believe 
has  a  grain  of  honour  in  his  composition,  and 
never  kept  an  engagement  in  his  life,  except 
with  a  mistress.  Curse  him  !  he 's  little  better 
than  a  witty  swindler.'' 

I  again  endeavoured  to  extenuate  and  excuse, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

"  I  can  easily ,""*  said  Lessingham,  "  make  an 
allowance  for  a  man  of  gentlemanly  feelings, 
who  has  been  prevented  keeping  his  promise 
honajide  given  ;  but  I  verily  believe  that,  when 
Singleton  asked  me  to  sign  that  bill,  it  was  with 
the  cool  intention  of  letting  me  in  for  the 
money,  and  perhaps  he  now  secretly  laughs  at 
it  as  a  d — d  good  joke.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
villanous  transaction,  Sydenham,  because  he 
knows  how  limited  my  means  are ;  that  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  I  contrive  to  rub  on,  and 
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therefore,  that  the  loss  of  400/.  must  be  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  me.'" 

It  certainly  was  a  bad  business,  and  it  was 
impossible  any  longer  to  deny  it ;  "  But,*"  said 
I,  "  did  he  give  you  no  intimation  of  this  ?  did 
he  express  no  regret  at  its  having  happened,  or 
promise  to  indemnify  you  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
his  power  ?" 

"  Not  he,  'faith  !  I  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  all  right,  so  I  could  say  no  more ;  the  bill 
must  have  been  dishonoured  when  I  saw  him 
on  Saturday,  yet  he  never  breathed  a  syllable 
to  me  about  it.  I  called  on  him  this  morning, 
but  he  v^^as  out,  or  denied  ;  I  am  now  going  to 
the  Club  to  try  and  catch  him  there." 

While  he  was  speaking,  we  came  into  Cleve- 
land-row from  Stable-yard,  and  at  the  moment 
I  saw  Singleton  walking  along  Pall  Mall  toward 
St.  James's-street.  He  turned  his  head  in  the 
direction  whence  we  were  proceeding,  and  his 
eye  lighting  upon  us,  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
turned  round  abruptly,  and  darted  up  an  alley 
which  was  close  at  hand. 

"  By  G — d,  there  he  is  f  cried  Lessingham ; 
"  he  saw  and  cut  us,  let  us  pursue  him." 
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And,  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  hur- 
ried across  the  street.  I  followed  and  came  up 
with  him  at  the  passage,  which  we  traversed 
with  rapid  steps. 

"  He  can't  escape,"'  said  Lessingham,  "  and 
1  'm  determined  to  speak  my  sentiments  to  him 
pretty  plainly ."' 

We  had  the  fugitive  in  sight ;  he  was  walk- 
ing very  quickly,  and  just  as  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  alley  he  looked  behind  him  and  per- 
ceived us  a  few  yards  in  his  rear.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  outstripping  or  retreating  from 
us,  so  he  turned  to  bay,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  meet  the  danger  boldly.  When  he  saw 
Lessingham  and  me,  his  countenance  assumed 
an  ingenuous  expression  of  surprise,  and  utter- 
ing an  exclamation,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  us. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  choose  the 
short  cuts,  like  me.  Lessingham,  how  are  you  ? 
— Syd,  my  dear  boy,  I  received  your  note  this 
morning,  and  will  dine  with  you ;  but  I  'm 
sorry  to  hear  you  are  not  well, — what 's  the 
matter  with  you  ?''^ 

"  If  you  were  at  home  to  receive  Sydenham's 
note,'"*  said  Lessingham,  "  you  must  have  been 
at  home  when   I  called,  yet  they  told  me  you 
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"  Did  they  ?  I  never  heard  a  word  about  it ; 
but  I  was  most  likely  in  bed  at  the  time, 
I  havenH  been  up  an  hour/"* 

"  I  called  to  know,  without  mincing  the 
matter,  Singleton,  what  excuse  you  had  for 
the  ras — '''' 

"  By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,  1  beg  pardon 
for  interrupting  you,  but  I  must  speak  while  I 
think  of  it,  I  have  been  intending  to  mention  it 
to  you  every  day  that  I  have  seen  you  for  the 
last  week,  but  my  memory  is  so  wretched; 
do  you  recollect  being  so  kind  as  to  put  your 
name  to  a  bill  for  me  about  five  months  ago  ?" 

''  If  I  had  forgotten  it,''  answered  Lessing- 
ham,  "  I  was  reminded  of  it  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant manner  this  morning."" 

"  What !''  again  interrupted  Will,  "  the 
blackguard  has  brought  it  to  you  ?  d — n  him  ! 
I  feared  as  much.  You  can't  think  how  this 
has  vexed  me  :  unforeseen  circumstances,  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  really  had  no  control, 
rendered  me  unable  to  take  up  that  bill  when 
it  became  due." 

"  Unforeseen  circumstances,"  said  Lessing- 
ham,  "  because  you  have  not  attempted  to 
foresee  or  provide  against  them." 

"•  You  wrong  me,  indeed  you  do,  Lessing- 
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ham.  The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude  I 
would  tell  you,  but  they  form  part  of  a  long 
story  which  would  be  tiresome,  and  is  only 
sadly  interesting  to  me.  I  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  the  holder  of  the  bill  from 
calling  upon  you ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  rascally  broker,  and  though  I  as- 
sured him  he  should  be  satisfied  in  less  than  a 
month,  he  would  not  listen  to  my  entreaties. 
1  was  afraid  you  would  think  my  conduct  in 
this  business  unhandsome,  or  at  least,  that  you 
would  consider  me  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  in 
not  arranging  the  matter." 

"  Well,"  said  Lessingham,  "  the  meaning 
of  all  this  is,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  to  pay  the 
money  ?" 

"  Hem  !  if  you  will,  my  dear  Lessingham, 
advance  it  for  a  very  short  time,  merely  to 
satisfy  the  importunity  of  this  scoundrel,  I 
solemly  swear "" 

"  Pray  don^t ;  if  you  swear,  I  shall  give  up 
every  faint  hope  which  I  may  yet  entertain  of 
being  repaid." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  That  reminds  me  of  a  capital 
joke  about  Nat  Callaghan,  which  I  heard  from 
Dick  Lutwyche  yesterday:  I  must  tell  it  to 
you." 
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"  Pshaw  !  d — n  your  joke ;  that  is  your  way, 
you  turn  every  thmg  into  a  jest  ;  and  have 
gone  on  joking  upon  every  matter  indifferently, 
whether  gay  or  serious,  until  you  are  turned 
into  a  joke  yourself." 

"  Nay,  dear  Lessingham,  that''s  coarse,  and 
more  than  that,  it  is  unkind  ;""  said  Singleton 
pathetically ;  "  I  could  not  have  expected  this 
from  you,  who,  as  you  are  one  of  my  oldest,  I 
flattered  myself  was  one  of  my  sincerest  friends. 
You  know  the  dreadfully  deranged  state  of 
my  affairs, — it  drives  me  almost  mad  when 
I  think  of  them.  God  knows,  I  have  suffered 
more  in  mind  than  you  can  in  purse,  from  this 
painful  necessity  of  referring  my  creditor  to 
you,  although  it  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
temporary  loan,  which  shall  be  positively  repaid 
with  gratitude  in  less  than  a  month,  as  I  shall 
certainly  receive  a  sum  of  money  within  that 
time,  and  perhaps  sooner  ;  for,  thank  Heaven  ! 
a  settlement  of  my  miserable  affairs  is  at  length 
about  to  take  place." 

Lessingham  looked  irresolute. 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  although  it  will 
distress  me  much  to  pay  400/. — indeed,  if  I  had 
been  situated  otherwise,  I  should  never  have 
said  a  word  about  it, — yet — " 
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"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  clear  friend,"  in- 
terrupted Singleton ;  "  I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful  to  you,  and  every  thing  shall  be  set- 
tled in  afeio  iveeks.  And  now,  let  me  tell  you 
Tom  Lutwy die's  anecdote  of  Callaghan  : — A 
tradesman,  a  countryman  of  his  own — whose  bill 
he  had  frequently  promised  to  pay,  but  like 
myself,  God  help  me  !  had  always  been  obliged 
to  break  his  promise  for  want  of  the  means  of 
keeping  it, — called  upon  Nat  the  other  morning, 
and  told  him  point  blank  that,  if  he  did  not 
satisfy  his  demand  forthwith,  he  would  arrest 
him.  Nat  tried  persuasion,  but  in  vain  ;  he 
swore  that  it  should  be  settled  soon,  but  his 
countryman  answered,  '  Ah,  Sir  Nathaniel,  what 
signifies  swearing  ?  it 's  only  so  much  breath  ; 
but  if  ye  'd  give  me  your  word  to  pay  me  next 
quarter-day,  I  'd  be  content,  for  though  an 
Irishman  isn't  bound  by  his  oath,  he  ""11  never 
break  his  honour.'     Ha  !  ha !" 

Singleton  having  thus  dexterously  turned  the 
conversation,  took  care  to  press  his  advantage 
and  carry  it  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
original  topic.  With  this  view  he  exerted 
himself  to  amuse  us,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  succeeded. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be   angry   with  him," 
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whispered  Lessingham  to  me ;  and  we  all  pro- 
ceeded together  very  amicably  to  the  Club. 
There  Singleton  left  us,  having  a  thousand 
things  to  do  before  dinner-time ;  nothing  was 
going  on  at  Brookes's  ;  so,  after  loitering  there 
a  few  minutes  I  went  away.  I  had  asked 
Lessingham  to  join  me  at  dinner,  but  he  had  a 
previous  engagement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  I  returned  home  from  my  ride,  a 
little  before  five  o'clock,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
Singleton  in  the  drawing-room,  stretched  upon 
a  sofa,  and  reading  a  new  nove  Iwith  which  I 
had  been  endeavouring  to  amuse  myself  in  the 
morning. 

"  What !"  cried  I,  "  you  here  !  is  it  possible 
that  Will  Singleton  can  be  punctual .?" 

"  Nay,  more — or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
rather  less  than  punctual,  for  I  was  here  ten 
minutes  before  the  time,*'  answered  Will :  "  the 
fact  is,  I  ""m  devilish  hungry,  for,  as  you  know 
I  never  can  breakfast,  I  have  not  eaten  since 
dinner  yesterday,  because,  as  you  dined  early, 
I  omitted  to  take  luncheon  to-day." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  that,  for,  having  mentioned 
five  in  my  note,  I  concluded  that  I  might  pos- 
sibly see  you  about  six,  at  which  hour  I  have 
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ordered  dinner ;  but  I  '11  enquire  whether  it  can 
be  hastened."" 

I  moved  to  ring  the  bell,  but  Singleton  pre- 
vented me. 

"  My  dear  fellow,''  said  he,  "  never  force 
dinner,  for,  by  doing  so,  you  will  only  gain  a 
small  portion  of  time,  at  the  hazard  of  spoiling 
the  viands,  and  the  certainty  of  exasperating 
the  cook.  Besides,  I  'd  rather  wait ;  an  appetite 
is  such  a  rarity  to  me,  that  I  'm  content  to  keep 
it  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  have  a  greater 
zest  in  fruition.  Oh,  but  tell  me  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Beef-steak  Club  .^" 

"  Think  of  it  !  why,  that  it  is  the  emporium 
of  wit,  where  they  traffic  in  pure  gold  without 
the  smaller  currency  of  silver  or  brass." 

"  Very  good,  I  must  tell  that  to  Dick  Lut- 
wyche.     Then  you  really  like  it  .^" 

"  I  think  it,  simply,  the  most  delightful  place 
I  was  ever  at ;  but  it  is  like  sin,  it  is  charming 
in  the  commencement,  and  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  ends  in  uncleanness  and  misery.  Wit  is 
the  upper  part,  and  wine  is  the  lower." 

"  Ay,  but  you  mustn't  judge  of  us  from  this 
first  specimen ;  for,  whatever  Pickering  may 
say,  we  by  no  means  regularly  get  drunk  at  the 
Beef-steak  ;  only  once  in  a  way,  I  assure  you. 
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— What  time  did  you  get  drunk  on  Satur- 
day  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?" 

"  Let  me  see — do  you  remember  when — " 
(mentioning  a  steaker  of  very  high  rank) — 
"  began  to  grow  pot- witty  ?" 

"  I  do  not  recollect  that  circumstance  ;  when 
did  it  take  place  ?" 

"  Shortly  after  Bob  Lindsay  had  proposed 
the  apotheosis  of  Nat  Callaghan." 

"  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  fact." 

"  I  have  a  faint  idea,  now  I  consider,  of 
having  seen  you  about  then  sink  gradually, 
until  your  head  disappeared  below  the  surface 
of  the  table.  I  guess  now  what  has  unhinged 
you — your  maiden  debauch  ?'' 

"  You  are  right ;  I  never  before  suffered  so 
much,  nor  so  long,  as  I  have  on  this  occasion." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Singleton,  "  that  will 
wear  off  in  time." 

We  changed  the  conversation. 

"By  the  by,  Will,^'  said  ],  "  how  admirably 
you  bilked  old  Lessingham  to-day  !" 

Singleton  looked  cunningly  up  in  my  face, 
and,  being  satisfied  with  the  expression  which 
he  found  there,  he  suffered  his  own  features  to 
relax  into  a  smile. 
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*'  When  I  met  him,  he  was  breathing  ven- 
geance against  you  for  the  trick  which  you 
had  put  upon  him ;  and  I  really  thought  when 
we  stumbled  upon  you,  that  there  would  have 
been  a  scene,  for  he  swore  that  he  would  express 
his  sense  of  your  conduct  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. I  assure  you  I  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion when  I  witnessed  the  dexterous  manner 
with  which  you  took  the  edge  off  his  resent- 
ment"— 

"  And  reconciled  him  to  be  saddled  with  my 
debt — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  it  was  very  fine,  wasn't 
it .?" 

"  Oh,  excellent !  nothing  could  have  been  bet- 
ter done." 

"  He  was  a  little  crusty  at  first,  but  he 's  a 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  1 11  certainly  pay 
him — if  I  can  ;  eh,  Syd  ?*" 

"  Why,  yes ;"  answered  I  coolly,  "  when- 
ever you  find  it  luxuriously  convenient,  I  think, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  pay  him." 

After  dinner  I  asked  my  companion  whether 
he  was  going  to  the  House  ? 

"  No,"  said  he ;  '*  I  '11  spend  a  quiet  evening 
with  you.     I  'm  sick  of  the  House." 

"  You  have  had  long  experience  of  it,"  ob- 
served I,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  subject. 
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"  Enouo^h  to  convince  me  that  I  was  an  ass 
in  ever  trusting  my  fame,  fortune,  and  happi- 
ness to  it." 

"  It  is  true  that  you  have  all  your  life  been 
shivering  in  the  cold  and  inhospitable  clime  of 
opposition,  but  brighter  times  now  begin  to 
dawn,  and  there  is  almost  a  certain  prospect  of 
your  soon  passing  over  to  the  more  genial  side 
of  the  House." 

"  God  knows !  I  have  been  so  frequently 
taught  to  entertain  these  hopes,  and  they  have 
been  so  regularly  disappointed,  that  even  now, 
when  the  probability  appears  strongest,  I  have 
a  sad  presentiment  that  they  never  will  be 
realized."" 

I  combated  this  hypochondriacal  feeling,  but 
Singleton  was  in  a  mood  of  despondency. 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,""  said  he,  "  that  I  de- 
sire place ;  I  have  long  since  abandoned  every 
personal  object,  but  it  is  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
vide for  those  more  dear  to  me,  whose  interests 
I  have  injured  by  following  so  long  the  delusive 
dictates  of  flattered  ambition.  Sydenham,  I  am 
an  unhappy  and  cruelly  misjudged  man.  I  have 
been  represented  as  profligate,  heartless,  and 
even  dishonourable ;  I  confess  that  I  have 
faults — many  and  great  faults,  but  they  arise 
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from  my  situation,  and  not  from  nature.  I  am 
accused  of  premeditated  and  base  violation  of 
engagements,  which  my  wretchedly  precarious 
circumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  keep,  al- 
though I  am  most  anxious  to  perform  them  ; 
and  though  I  have  been  deceived  and  taught  to 
expect  a  thousand  things  which  have  never 
come  to  pass,  yet  am  I  branded  as  a  deliberate 
deceiver.  My  life,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  a  continual  scene  of  expectations  and 
disappointments,  which  have  worn  away  my 
feelings  and  rendered  me  reckless,  and  will  end 
in  breaking  my  heart." 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  ''  you  must  not  yield  to 
despair ;  inquire  boldly  into  the  state  of  your 
affairs,  and  half  the  evil  is  mastered  :  you  have 
friends  enough,  who  will  assist  you  in  overcom- 
ing the  remainder.  Consider  also  your  splen- 
did talents." 

"  My  friends,"  answered  Singleton,  "  have 
grown  tired  of  me ;  my  talents  have  seen  their 
best  days.  My  constitution  is  breaking  fast, 
and  artificial  spirits  have  long  since  substituted 
the  natural  elasticity  which  I  once  possessed. 
I  made  a  fatal  error  when  I  united  myself  to 
politics  :  they  are  not  my  forte.     In  them  I  am 
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only  of  secondary  importance,  where  I  should 
occupy  a  first  station.  If  I  had  applied  myself 
to  literature,  I  had  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
substantial  fame  and  fortune,  and  should  have 
led  a  peaceful  and  happy  life.  If  I  had  gone  to 
the  bar,  I  might  have  hoped  to  rise  to  the  first 
rank  :  I  never  have  passed  Westminster  Hall 
without  wishing  that  I  had  a  wig  upon  my 
head  and  a  gown  upon  my  back.  But  it  makes 
me  mad  to  think  of  these  things,  which  can  now 
never  be."" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Sin- 
gleton, in  deep  and  melancholy  abstraction, 
fixed  his  eyes  vacantly  upon  the  fire. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said  I,  "  we  must  not 
grow  moody  ;  take  a  glass  of  wine,  which  you 
yourself  have  denominated 

'  Best  consoler  of  our  cares.' 
By  the   way,   that 's   a  very   pretty    poem    of 
your''s,  which  Callaghan  read  the  other  evening. 
I  should  like  much  to  have  a  copy  of  it." 

"  Who  told  you  it  was  mine  .^"  asked  Single- 
ton, who  accepted  my  invitation  by  filling  a 
bumper. 

"  I  only  judge  from  the  intrinsic  evidence; 
I  don''t  conceive  that  any  one  else  could  have 
done  the  sort  of  thing." 
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"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  for  I  like  it  myself. 
I  made  it  after  coming  home  from  one  of  Dick 
Lutwyclie's  suppers,  when  I  was  rather  vinous, 
as  you  may  imagine.  I  couldn't  sleep,  and 
while  I  was  lying  awake,  the  idea  came  into  my 
head,  and  I  composed  the  trifle  in  bed  in  less 
than  an  hour.  In  the  morning  I  wrote  out  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could  recollect.  I  will  send 
you  the  manuscript,  which  you  may  make  your 
secretary  copy,  and  then  return  it  to  me,  as  I 
have  no  duplicate." 

There  was  another  silence,  during  which  Sin- 
gleton applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  bottle. 

"  What  can  we  do  with  ourselves  this  even- 
ing .f^"  said  I.  "  I  am  abominably  oppressed 
with  ennui ;  shall  we  go  to  the  play  ?'''* 

*'  Let  me  see,"  answered  Singleton,  taking 
out  his  watch,  "  this  is  Monday  ; — I  '11  take 
you  to  a  very  queer  place,  if  you  like." 

"  Where  .^"  I  inquired. 

''  A  place  which  it  is  most  likely  you  Ve 
never  seen  before,"  said  he.  "  I  '11  order  a  hack- 
ney-coach," and  he  rang  the  bell.  ''  Have  you 
got  a  couple  of  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs,  Syd .?" 

"  I  dare  say  such  things  can  be  found."  The 
servant  was  accordingly  desired  to  send  for  a 
coach,  and  to  bring  the  handkerchiefs.     When 
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the  coach  was  announced  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
the  handkerchiefs  were  produced,  Singleton  tied 
one  of  them  round  his  neck  and  mouth,  so  as  to 
conceal  a  moiety  of  his  face,  the  other  part  of 
which  he  in  like  manner  screened  by  drawing 
his  hat  over  his  brows.  He  desired  me  to  fol- 
low his  example.  I  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  night-air,  the  ap- 
prehension of  which  I  supposed  had  made  him 
adopt  the  precaution.  But  he  told  me  tliat  the 
expedition  upon  which  we  were  bound  rendered 
it  expedient  that  our  faces  should  not  be  ex- 
posed ;  so,  without  farther  hesitation,  I  obeyed 
his  instructions.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to 
put  us  down  somewhere  in  Oxford-street.  As 
soon  as  we  got  into  the  vehicle,  Singleton  com- 
posed himself  to  take  a  nap,  leaving  me  to 
wonder  in  silence  where  we  were  going.  When 
the  carriage  stopped,  upon  arriving  at  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  dismissed,  I  was  obliged  to 
wake  my  companion.  He  was  alive,  however; 
in  an  instant  we  jumped  out :  I  paid  the  fare, 
and  Singleton  taking  my  arm,  hurried  me  up 
an  obscure  and  mean  street,  half  the  length  of 
which  we  measured,  when  we  turned  into  a 
long  and  dark  passage,  the  whole  of  which  we 
threaded,   and  then   again   came  into  a  street. 
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Thence  we  dived  into  an  alley,  and  made  seve- 
ral more  turns  through  gloomy,  dirty,  and  deso- 
late streets,  which  I  had  never  before  visited, 
and  with  the  existence  of  which  I  was  indeed 
unacquainted.  After  about  ten  minutes  brisk 
walking,  I  broke  the  silence  which  had  hitherto 
been  preserved  between  me  and  my  guide. 

"  Well,''  I  said,  "  I  should  hke  to  know 
where  we  are  going ;  our  way  has  been  dark 
and  devious  enough  to  lead  to  the  deuce,  and 
narrow  and  disagreeable  enough  to  conduct  to 
heaven ;  but  considering  the  tutelage  under 
which  I  have  proceeded,  I  don't  expect  that 
our  destination  will  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  latter  place." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  replied  Singleton,  "  there  are 
many  who  would  tell  you  that  it  does  ;  I  myself 
might  have  told  you  so,  consule  Planco  ;  but 
being,  alas  !  no  longer  calidusjuventd,  I  cannot 
say  that  it  has  many  charms  for  me  ;  I  go  there 
only  for  your  sake.'' 

"  You  are  very  obliging,"  said  I ;  "  from 
what  you  have  said,  I  conclude  that  you  are 
going  to  introduce  me  to  some  very  recherche 
house,  where  I  shall  meet  with  some  charming 
female  society." 

''  I  am  going  to  afford  you  a  glimpse,"  re- 
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turned  my  cicerone,  "  and  no  more,  of  Maho- 
mefs  paradise/^ 

We  had  now  turned  into  a  decent-looking 
street,  and  Singleton,  stopping  at  one  of  the 
houses,  which  had  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
external  appearance,  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  opened  by  a  man,  a  chain  being  drawn 
across  it  inside  to  prevent  forcible  intrusion. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Richards  at  home  ?"  inquired 
Singleton. 

The  servant  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Tell  her  that  Mr.  Davis  wishes  to  speak  to 
her." 

The  man  went  away,  leaving  the  door  par- 
tially open,  but  secure  as  I  have  mentioned. 
A  middle-aged  person,  looking  like  a  respectable 
lady,  presently  appeared  at  the  aperture. 

"  My  name  is  Richards,  Sir,"*'  said  she ; 
"  what  would  you  please  to  have  ?^' 

"  A  sight  of  the  ballum  rancum  up  the 
dancers,"  replied  Singleton,  in  a  low  and  pecu- 
liar voice. 

"  What,"  answered  the  elderly  lady,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  no  bam  .?" 

"  None,  so  dub  the  gigger."*' 

''  Who  's  the  cuffin  ?''  asked  Mrs.  Richards, 
eyeing  me  doubtfully. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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"  All  right ;  a  greenhead,  but  a  trojan.  Don't 
peery,  you  should  know  twenty  hundred  iveight 
by  this  time." 

^'  Ay,"  rejoined  the  woman,  unhitching  the 
chain,  "  but  I  'm  obliged  to  look  out,  for  fear 
of  the  bene  feakers." 

We  were  now  admitted  and  ushered  into 
a  back-parlour  by  Mrs.  Richards,  who  handed 
each  of  us  a  black  silk  mask  and  a  domino, 
by  which  we  were  completely  disguised.  While 
he  was  robing,  Singleton  held  a  conversation 
with  the  harridan,  the  purport  of  which  seemed 
to  be  to  inquire  what  persons  were  up  the  dan- 
cers. She  replied  by  flash  names  similar  to 
twenty  hundred  weight,  which  I  guessed  to 
be  a  punning  translation  of  Single-ton.  When 
we  were  going  up-stairs,  the  landlady  stopped 
us,  by  saying  to  my  companion,  "  Tip  me  the 
jobs  now,  if  you  please.  Sir,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes." Singleton  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
but  of  course  finding  nothing  there,  he  whis- 
pered to  me  to  produce  a  couple  of  guineas, 
which  must  be  paid  previous  to  our  admission. 
I  disbursed  the  money  to  Mrs.  Richards,  who 
thereupon  bade  us  follow  her.  We  ascended 
to  the  second-floor,  and  were  admitted  through 
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an  an ti- chamber  into  a  large  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

What  I  beheld  in  the  exhibition-room  is  not 
to  be  particularly  described.  There  were  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  persons,  disguised  like 
ourselves,  viewing  a  spectacle  which  might 
have  been  an  allowable  study  for  a  painter  or  a 
statuary,  but  was  disgusting  when  contemplated 
by  gross-minded  profligates  who  could  not  claim 
the  motives  by  which  artists  might  have  been 
actuated  in  witnessing  such  an  exhibition. 

"  Well,""  whispered  Singleton  to  me,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  this  sight  ?  Is  it  not  splendid  ? 
Do  you  not  view  it — "" 

"  With  disgust  r  interrupted  I,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Indeed  !"  returned  my  companion  ;  "  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  you  use  such  language;  I 
thought  you  would  have  looked  upon  it  with 
the  eye  of  science  and  taste." 

''  Neither  science  nor  taste  can  be  gratified 
by  an  exhibition,  the  character  of  which  is 
a  gross  violation  of  decency  and  morality.  I 
am  ready  to  leave  this  place  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 

Singleton  took  the  hint,  and  accompanied  me 
G  2 
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out  of  the  room  forthwith.  The  harridan  met 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  asked  me,  with 
a  simper,  if  I  had  been  well  entertained.  I 
took  off  the  mask  and  gown,  and  flinging  them 
in  her  face,  walked  out  of  the  house,  leaving 
Singleton  to  follow  at  his  leisure.  He  came 
immediately  after,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  matter,  ob- 
serving, that  the  vice  or  innocence  of  such 
spectacles  was  not  inherent  in  themselves,  but 
in  the  spectators.  "  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you,"  answered  I,  coolly.  No  more  was  said 
upon  the  subject,  and  we  scarcely  exchanged 
a  syllable  upon  any  other  until  we  arrived 
again  in  Oxford-street.  Singleton  there  took 
leave  of  me,  with  evident  constraint  in  his  man- 
ner, and  walked  off",  heartily  ashamed  of  him- 
self. I  got  into  a  hackney-coach  and  drove 
home. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence, 
which  I  have  not  had  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  noticing  before,  that  on  my  return  to  Lon- 
don, I  should  have  met  with  the  two  individuals 
whom  Auriol's  story  had  rendered  interest- 
ing to  me — I  mean  Lady  Skeffington  and  Mr. 
Richard  Vernon :  the  latter  person  having 
just  returned  from  his  foreign  tour,  had  made 
his  first  debut  in  town  this  season.  I  procured 
myself  to  be  introduced  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  in  doing 
which  the  young  gentleman  himself  afforded  me 
every  facility,  being  flattered  by  the  attentions 
of  one  who  was  somewhat  celebrated  in  his  way. 
However,  being  the  reputed  heir  of  a  very 
wealthy  uncle,  and  possessing  in  addition  to 
this  main  charm  the  inferior  graces  of  elegant 
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manners,  lively  conversation,  and  personal 
beauty,  Mr.  Richard  Vernon  easily  made  his 
way  into  fashionable  society.  He  was,  as  Au- 
riol  had  represented  him,  a  youth  of  much 
talent  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  he  like- 
wise appeared  to  be  of  a  generous  and  amiable 
disposition.  Although  dazzled  and  delighted, 
as  every  young  man  is  when  first  launched 
upon  the  town.  Fashion  neither  possessed  nor 
seemed  likely  to  gain  his  heart.  He  was  an 
aspirant  for  the  fame,  not  indeed  of  poetry, 
but  of  politics.  He  thought  a  Whig  the 
noblest  creation  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  Tory, 
I  believe,  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  his  spe- 
cies. His  uncle,  who  was  of  the  same  political 
persuasion,  though  in  a  more  sober  degree,  in- 
tended putting  his  nephew  up  for  a  popular 
borough  at  the  next  general  election. 

Accordingly,  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  intro- 
duced him  as  "  my  young  friend,"  "  a  young 
gentleman  of  considerable  promise,"  to  several 
eminent  Whigs,  who  received  him  with  the 
smiles  and  civil  speeches  befitting  such  recom- 
mendation. Having  been  taught  to  believe 
that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  would  at  all 
events  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  he   began  very   sedulously  to  prepare 
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himself  for  the  decided  character  of  a  states- 
man, which  he  should  be  so  soon  called  upon 
to  assume.  Whenever  we  met,  he  immediately 
plunged  into  politics,  nor  could  I  prevent  him, 
although  it  was  sometimes  annoying  enough  to 
be  lugged  into  the  sea  of  discussion.  He  en- 
deavoured to  navigate  every  "  question,""  whe- 
ther he  had  fathomed  it  or  not,  and  frequently, 
of  course,  floundered  sadly.  This  propensity  I 
should  have  considered  a  bad  symptom,  had  it 
arisen  from  that  confidence  which  (as  Auriol 
well  observed)  we  find  in  some  precocious  youths 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  every  sub- 
ject before  they  are  out  of  their  teens ;  but 
Vernon  always  deferred  to  my  opinion  as  to 
that  of  any  other  equal  or  superior  authority, 
and  seemed  to  talk  politics  chiefly  for  practice, 
although  he  thereby  committed  as  absurd  an 
error,  as  if  he  should  have  parried  and  lunged 
by  w^ay  of  practice  before  he  had  learned  to 
fence. 

As  soon  as  our  acquaintance  had  become 
matured  to  a  degree  of  intimacy,  I  told  him 
the  story  of  my  meeting  with  Auriol,  and  every 
particular  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
himself.  While  I  was  speaking  I  keenly  ob- 
served his  countenance,  which  v^^as  always  in- 
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stantaneously  and  remarkably  expressive  of  his 
emotions  ;  but  I  saw  nothing  therein  to  revive 
those  doubts  which,  in  proportion  as  I  had  be- 
come more  and  more  acquainted  with  him,  had 
disappeared  from  my  mind. 

"  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  ex- 
press,'' said  he,  when  I  had  finished  my  detail, 
"  for  having  communicated  to  me  these  circum- 
stances, and  thus  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  my  conduct  in  an  affair,  which,  when 
it  occurred,  filled  me  with  poignant  anguish, 
and  which  I  have  never  since  thought  of  with- 
out very  painful  feelings.  All  that  Auriol  has 
told  you  respecting  our  acquaintance  and 
friendship  is  perfectly  correct.  I  did  when  a 
boy  regard  him  with  enthusiastic  admiration  as 
a  first-rate  genius,  and  I  loved  him  with  the 
most  sincere  affection  for  his  boundless  kind- 
ness to  myself,  and  for  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  nature.  Although  my  maturer  years  have 
enabled  me  to  perceive  much  delusion  in  the 
former  particular,  yet  I  still  retain  a  high  sense 
of  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  memory  of  the 
latter  I  cherish  with  the  tenderest  esteem  and 
regret,  because  I  am  still  unaware  of  having 
formed  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  generosity  of 
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his  character.  The  period  which  I  passed  in 
the  society  of  Randal  Auriol  I  already  look 
back  to  as  the  golden  days  of  my  happiness, 
and  if  he  regarded  me  as  one  who  would  ripen 
into  a  sincere  and  congenial  friend,  I  looked 
forward  with  equal  pleasure  to  our  uninter- 
rupted intercourse.  It  is  true  that  I  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  poetry,  and  was 
determined  to  follow  no  other  profession  or 
pursuit.  I  believe,  if  my  first  friend  had  hap- 
pened to  be  a  mathematician,  I  should  have 
worshipped  Euclid  with  equal  ardour  and  sin- 
cerity— such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  my  character. 

"  But  soon  after  I  went  to  the  University,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  all  other  objects  of  am- 
bition, when  compared  with  poetical  renown, 
were  not  so  contemptible  as  I  had  once  believed 
them  to  be.  None  of  my  college  companions 
were  romantic ;  whenever  I  spoke  (parrot-like, 
for  I  had  then  no  opinions  but  those  of  my 
friend)  rapturously  of  Milton,  or  Gray,  or 
C 1,  or  S— t,  or  W th— " 

"  The  last-mentioned,"  said  I,  as  he  named 

three  living  geniuses,  who  were  among  the  most 

acceptable  devotees  of   the  Muse,  "  you  must 

have  admired  on  your  own  responsibility,  for 
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you  know  our  friend  Auriol  thinks  meanly  of 
his  contemporaries,  1  believe,  without  excep- 
tion." 

"  What  can  have  put  that  into  your  head  .?" 
returned  Vernon  ;  "  he  always  felt  and  pro- 
fessed— at  least  when  I  was  acquainted  with 
him — very  high  esteem  for  the  living  poets, 
especially  those  whom  I  have  named.'" 

"  I  believe  you  have  not  had  any  intercourse 
with  him  since  the  failure  of  his  boohV 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  publication  of 
it,''  answered  Vernon,  nither  surprised  at  the 
abruptness  of  my  question. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  "for  interrupting 
you  ;  proceed  with  your  detail." 

"  Whenever,"  resumed  Vernon,  "  I  praised 
poets,  they  would  coldly  acquiesce  in  my  ad- 
miration (as  they  said)  of  those  delightful 
writers ;  but  when  I  declared  myself  devoted 
to  the  Muse,  they  at  first  stared  and  smiled, 
and  afterward  made  my  attachment  a  standard 
joke.  Annoyed  and  disgusted,  I  complained 
in  my  letters  to  Auriol  of  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy which  I  found  in  my  present  society. 
His  replies  mentioned  my  companions  in  terms 
of  contempt,  and  desired  me  to  keep  aloof  from 
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them,  lest  they  should  corrupt  the  purity  of 
my  taste  and  morals. 

"  For  a  time  I  obeyed  his  instructions ;  but 
when  the  first  shock  to  my  feelings  had  been 
recovered,  I  determined  to  dissemble  my  poeti- 
cal feelings,  and  return  to  the  society  of  the  col- 
legians, who,  except  in  one  point,  I  admitted 
were  -very  agreeable  fellows.  Among  them  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  discussions  upon  poli- 
tics, the  House  of  Commons,  tales  of  statesmen, 
and  anecdotes  of  eloquence,  in  which  I  could 
not  help  feeling  much  interested.  I  was  then 
introduced  to  a  debating  society  ;  but  not  to 
weary  you  with  the  impertinence  of  my  own 
feelings  and  follies,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
my  attachment  to  the  Muse  shared  the  fate 
which  first  loves  usually  experience,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  and  more  permanent  pas- 
sion— I  mean  politics,  to  which  I  have  ever 
since  been  and  ever  shall  remain  constant. 

"  This  revolution  in  my  sentiments,  although 
it  did  not  in  the  least  affect  my  interest  in  his 
success  or  my  friendship  for  him,  I  feared  to 
communicate  to  Auriol,  at  least  by  letter.  I 
still  continued  to  write  to  him,  therefore,  in  my 
former  style,  and  expressed  all  that  anxiety  for 
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the  appearance  of  his  volume  which  I  really  felt, 
although  I  was  no  longer  conscious  of  that 
supreme  confidence  in  its  success  which  his  own 
hopes  had  chiefly  inspired  in  me. 

"  Among  my  fellow-students  were  a  few 
clever  young  men,  who  exercised  their  talents  in 
writing  essays  and  humorous  pieces,  which  they 
sent  to  the  London  periodical  press.  I  was 
j'nduced,  by  their  persuasion  and  commenda- 
tion of  my  abilities,  to  become  likewise  a  scrib- 
bler, and  accordingly  produced  some  trifles, 
which  were  inserted  in  a  literary  publication 
of  high  repute.  These  '  perpetrations'  I  care- 
fully concealed  from  Auriol,  who  therefore  be- 
lieved me  faithful  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
to  the  Muse.  Deeply  did  I  subsequently  re- 
gret my  want  of  candour  !  My  friend's  vo- 
lume of  poems  at  length  cam^  out,  and,  as 
you  know,  was  an  utter  failure.  About  this 
time  the  editor  of  the  publication  in  which 
I  had  previously  written,  applied  to  me  in  a 
very  flattering  manner  to  continue  my  contribu- 
tions. I  was  very  willing  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour  I  selected  for 
the  subject  of  a  humorous  paper  the  idea  of  a 
pretender   to    poetry,   who,    without    any    real 
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genius,  should  be  surprised  and  enraged  that  the 
public  is  wholly  blind  to  his  merits. 

"  In  filling  up  this  sketch,  some  eccentricities 
in  my  friend's  habits  wandered  through  my 
mind,  and  were  attached  to  the  imaginary  indi- 
vidual whom  I  was  pourtraying,  but  never 
dreaming  that  I  had  thus  thrown  into  it  one 
feature  of  resemblance  to  Auriol :  I  was  lament- 
ably mistaken.  A  few  days  after  my  essay  had 
appeared  in  print,  I  was  horror-stricken  at  receiv- 
ing from  Auriol  a  frantic  letter,  demanding  in 
the  most  incoherent  terms  of  passionate  invec- 
tive, to  know  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  paper 
written  in  ridicule  of  him,  and  signed  with  my 
initials,  which  had  appeared  in  the  periodical 
before  mentioned  ?  Having  calmed  the  first 
overpowering  emotions  raised  in  my  breast  by 
this  dreadful  suspicion  of  treason  against  my 
friend,  I  wrote  a  long  reply,  in  which  I  endea- 
voured to  disabuse  him,  alternately  by  earnest 
reasoning,  solemn  protestations,  and  passionate 
exclamations  of  my  innocence. 

"  But  my  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  in  about 
a  week  I  received  the  blighting  letter,  which  he 
told  you  of  his  having  written  to  me.  All  my 
subsequent  attempts   to  expostulate  with  him 
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were  fruitless.  I  wrote,  but  he  returned  my 
letters  unopened.  Distracted  at  the  idea  of 
losing  a  friend  whom  I  so  truly  loved,  and  of 
appearing  to  him  as  the  basest  of  mankind,  I 
hurried  down  from  Oxford  to  the  country  with 
the  hope  of  making  him  listen  to  me  in  person. 
I  surprised  him  by  a  sudden  appearance,  but 
he  spurned  me  from  him  as  a  loathed  thing. 
1  spoke  to  my  uncle,  but  he  told  me  that  his 
mediation  would  be  in  vain,  as  he  had  already 
spoken  to  Auriol  on  the  subject,  and  found  him 
implacable.  He  told  me  to  think  no  more  about 
it,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  regretted  in  the  loss 
of  a  visionary  poet's  friendship.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  my  uncle,  who  had  always  been 
averse  to  my  intercourse  with  Auriol,  had  taken 
that  opportunity,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
permanent  breach  between  us,  to  aggravate  Au- 
rioPs  resentment,  by  exaggerated  representations 
of  my  conduct,  and  even  inventions  to  strengthen 
and  corroborate  his  interpretation  of  it. 

"  I  have  now,"  said  Vernon,  "  related  to  you 
the  simple  facts,  and  I  trust,  Sydenham,  you 
will  assure  me  of  your  conviction,  that  the  only 
respect  in  which  I  have  been  culpable  in  this 
affair  is  the  want  of  caution  in  the  first  in- 
stance." 
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Of  course,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  this 
assurance. 

"  It  is  plain,"  said  I,  "  that  his  implacability 
with  respect  to  you,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  de- 
ception which  was  practised  upon  him  early  in 
life." 

"  You  allude  to  Miss  Warburton.?"  said 
Vernon. 

"Who  is  now  Lady  Skeffington — the  same. 
I  think  that  circumstance,  acting  upon  his  fine 
sensibility  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  rendered 
him  captious  and  unforgiving.  But  I  think 
that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  exalted  nature." 

"  Most  imdoubtedly  he  is  ;  I  have  experi- 
enced it  in  a  thousand  instances.  You  are  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  in  town  every  day, — could 
you  not  throw  out  feelers  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  me  into  contact  with  him.? 
If  you  could  prevail  on  him  to  listen  to  my 
explanation  of  my  conduct,  that  would  be  half 
the  battle." 

"  I  will  certainly  do  my  best ;  perhaps  time 
may  have  moderated  his  anger  and  disposed 
him  to  hear  reason." 

The  above  explanation  and  conversation  took 
place  a  few  days  before  AurioFs  arrival  in  town, 
— an  event  of  which  I  was  first  informed   by 
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accident.  On  the  day  succeeding  that  of  my  ad- 
venture with  Singleton,  I  had  occasion  to  call 
at  my  banker's  in  the  city,  and  as  I  was  walk- 
ing up  the  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House, 
I  observed  a  gentleman  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  gazing  on  that  building,  and  whom  I 
instantly  recognized  as  the  poet.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  him  before  he  saw 
me.  The  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  appearance  since  the  summer  was  very  con- 
siderable. His  cheeks  were  sunken,  his  eyes 
shone  with  an  ominous  brilliancy,  and  his  com- 
plexion was  of  a  delicate  and  transparent  white- 
ness. His  person  was  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition, but  the  mark  of  death  was  visible  in 
his  countenance.  I  was  greatly  shocked.  Find- 
ing that  he  did  not  observe  me,  I  advanced 
close  to  him  and  disturbed  his  reverie,  which 
had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  and  sneers  of 
the  by-passers.  He  burst  into  an  exclama- 
tion upon  seeing  me,  and  greeted  me,  poor 
fellow,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

"  How  delighted  I  am  to  have  met  you  !" 
cried  he;  "I  was  just  inquiring  the  way  to 
your  residence." 

"But  when  did  you  come  ?    Why  did  I  not 
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previously  hear  from  you  ?  and  where  are  you 
staying  ?" 

"  I  arrived  late  last  night ;  my  hotel  is  in 
Oxford-street ;  and  I  certainly  should  have  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  feared  that  by  doing  so  I  might 
have  seemed  to  claim  more  of  your  time  and 
attention  than  it  would  be  either  convenient  or 
agreeable  for  you  to  afford  me  here,  where  you 
have  so  many  important  engagements.*" 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  for  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know — "" 

"  I  have  completed  it,"'  interrupted  Auriol, 
"  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction  :  I  think  I  shall 
surprise  you  a  little ;  however,  I  shall  not  show 
you  a  line  until  it  is  in  print.'" 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  you  have 
succeeded  so  well,  but,  much  as  I  may  be 
interested  in  your  poetical  labours,  it  was  con- 
cerning your  health  that  I  was  about  to  inquire, 
which  I  fear  has  been  rather  injured  by  your 
application.  But  stay,  I  will  return  with  you, 
and  we  will  get  into  a  coach,  for  it  is  a  long- 
walk." 

"  A  good  suggestion,"  answered  he,  *'  for 
I  am  rather  tired.  What !"  resumed  the  poet, 
when   we   were  jolting   along   in   our  vehicle. 
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"  you  think  that  I  am  not  looking  well  ?  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right ;  I  fear  I  am  not  mending. 
One  change,  at  least,  is  observable  since  you 
saw  me — I  am  grown  quite  gray."" 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  spoke — his  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow.  Presently  he  uttered 
one  of  those  coughs  which  are  peculiar  to  con- 
sumption. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  you  should  not 
be  breathing  this  pestilential  fog ;  a  milder 
climate  would  be  better  suited  to  your  con- 
stitution and  present  state  of  health." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  answered  Auriol,  "  and 
as  soon  as  my  book  is  published,  I  intend  going 
to  Italy." 

"  But  why  lose  so  much  time  ?  which,  to  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  is,  I  think,  in  your  case, 
more  than  ordinarily  precious.  Come  and  take 
up  your  quarters  at  my  house,  and  let  me  send 
for  a  medical  friend  of  mine  to  see  you  ?'''* 

"  I  intend  taking  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting a  physician  while  I  am  here,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  leave  town  without  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  which  alone  I  quitted 
my  retirement.  I  will  see  your  friend  with 
pleasure  at  my  own  lodging;  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  offer  of  hospitality,  but  do  not  press 
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it,  for  I  should  be  quite  out  of  my  element 
among  your  political  and  fashionable  friends." 

I  assured  him  that  he  might  have  his  time 
as  entirely  at  his  own  disposal  in  my  house  as 
if  he  were  in  his  own ;  but  he  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  become  my  guest.  He  then 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  his  book,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  when  I  met  him  he  was  coming 
from  a  publisher's  house  in  the  city,  where  he 
had  called  but  had  not  been  admitted.  He 
said,  he  was  very  desirous  that  a  certain  firm 
of  eminence  should  publish  his  book,  but  he 
supposed  an  introduction  was  requisite,  to  in- 
duce them  to  listen  to  his  proposals.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  acquainted  with  the  chief  partner 
in  this  firm,  (who  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment,) and  I  promised  to  recommend  his  poem 
to  that  gentleman. 

This  preliminary  being  settled,  Auriol,  who 
had  much  natural  politeness,  ceased  to  speak  of 
himself  and  his  concerns,  and  made  mine  the 
subject  of  his  conversation.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  fixed  upon  politics  for  the  pursuit  of 
my  ambition.  He  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
comprehend  me  when  I  assured  him  of  my 
indifference  to  fame,  which  he  thought  a  de- 
fect  in  my  constitution.     I  told  him,   that  if 
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he  had  any  curiosity  to  behold  the  arena  of 
pohtical  ambition,  I  would  carry  him  that 
evening  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it 
would  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  fact, 
our  first  trial  of  strength  was  to  be  made 
that  night  upon  a  question  which  afforded  a 
very  favourable  ground  for  division.  The  poet 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  proposal,  to  which 
he  immediately  agreed. 

We  dined  together  accordingly,  and  at  seven 
o'^clock  we  repaired  to  the  House,  in  the  body 
of  which  I  stationed  him  near  the  bar,  and 
glided  quietly  to  my  place.  The  debate  had 
already  commenced,  having  been  opened  by 
Lord  Alcombe,  to  whose  official  department  the 
question  related.  The  noble  Lord  had  been 
up  about  twenty  minutes.  His  speech  was 
full-dress,  but  very  able,  and  lasted  about  a 
couple  of  hours.  He  was  immediately  followed 
by  Lessingham,  who  answered  him  in  masterly 
style.  The  House  was  quite  full.  After  a 
few  miscellaneous  speakers,  a  ministerial  sub, 
whose  talents  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  own 
party  and  not  despised  by  our's,  presented  him- 
self. Lessingham  whispered  to  me  that  this 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  me  to  break 
ground.     "  I  am  sure  you  can   answer   him," 
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said  he,  "  and  he  is  no  mean  antagonist  for 
a  young  lance.  If  you  will  rise  when  he  has 
done,  I  will  call  your  name  and  mention  it  to 
a  few  others,  who  will  join  me."  I  did  not 
feel  inadequate  to  the  attempt,  and  as  it  was 
high  time  that  I  should  make  my  maiden- 
speech,  I  adopted  Lessingham's  suggestion. 

When  the  Government  Member  sat  down, 
therefore,  Lessingham  and  those  about  him 
named  me,  and  forthwith  the  call  became  gene- 
ral and  almost  vehement  on  my  side  of  the 
House.  I  answered  the  Speaker's  inquiring 
look  with  an  assenting  expression,  and  got  up- 
on my  legs.  A  very  flattering  silence  was  the 
imm.ediate  consequence.  Being  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  quality  which  the  Prince  of 
orators  has  declared  to  be  the  first,  second, 
and  third  essential  of  eloquence,  I  was  not  ap- 
prehensive of  that  terrible  accident — a  break 
down.  I  possessed  fluency  also,  and  I  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  say ; — in  a  word,  to  lay 
aside  false  modesty,  and  be  candid  with  you, 
reader,  I  made  a  devilish  good  speech.  I  was 
up  about  forty  minutes,  and  sat  down  amid 
"  loud  cheering.*"  Lessingham  congratulated 
me,  and  assured  me  that  I  had  exceeded  his 
expectations.     Mr.  Palmer  pronounced  it  to  be 
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"  the  best  first  speech  he  had  ever  heard ;" 
and  Anstruther,  who  was  too  far  off  to  speak 
to  me,  nodded  his  approbation. 

Mr.  Deveril  followed,  and  paid  "  The  ho- 
nourable Baronet,  the  member  for  P (his 

honourable  friend,  if  he  might  be  permitted  so 
to  call  him,)"  many  handsome  compliments, 
and  having  done  so  proceeded  to  cut  him  up, 
which  was  a  compliment  much  more  gratify- 
ing than  any  of  his  civil  things. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  all  the  leaders 
on  each  side  were  up,  party  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmest  language,  and  it  was  a 
little  after  three  o'clock  when  the  question  was 
put.  When  the  numbers  were  announced,  a 
majority  of  forty-six  only  appeared  for  Minis- 
ters. The  result  was  hailed  with  tremendous 
cheering  from  both  sides,  for  the  Opposition 
considered  it,  as  in  effect  it  was,  a  triumph  on 
their  side. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  evening  I  had 
looked  towards  Auriol,  to  observe  the  impres- 
sions which  the  scene  made  upon  him.  He  was 
evidently  intensely  interested.  The  eloquence 
and  energy  of  the  speakers — the  roar  of  the 
House,  astonished  and  delighted  him.  He 
stayed  to  the  last,  and  when  it  was  all  over,  I 
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went  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him  how  he  had 
been  amused. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  night,"  said  he ; 
"  this  is  indeed  a  temple  of  fame,  and  politics 
are  a  glorious  pursuit.  If  I  were  not  a  poet,  I 
would  be  a  Member  of  Parliament.  How  I 
envy  you  your  feelings,  my  dearest  friend,  after 
having  addressed  with  such  an  effect  an  assem- 
bly like  the  present.  What  a  noble  body  of 
patriots  is  your  party  !  What  sublime  senti- 
ments of  wisdom  and  virtue  do  they  express !" 

I  was  leaving  the  House  with  the  poet,  when 
Lord  Robert  Lindsay  drew  me  aside. 

"  We  are  all  going  to  sup  at  Brookes^s," 
said  he ;  "  if  you  are  not  too  much  fatigued, 
get  rid  of  your  friend,  and  join  us.  I  will  wait 
and  take  you  there." 

I  could  not  resist  this  proposal ;  accordingly 
I  sent  Auriol  home  to  his  hotel  in  my  carriage, 
and  stepped  into  Lindsay's  cabriolet. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'^  I  GIVE  you  joy,"  said  Lord  Robert,  "  you 
have  come  off  with  flying  colours  ;  if  you  pro- 
ceed as  you  have  begun,  you  will  soon  be  a 
leader/' 

'*  I  am  glad  to  receive  your  contribution  to 
the  many  other  liberal  and  distinguished  com- 
pliments which  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
obtaining  upon  my  debut.  Broughton  is  the 
only  one  who  has  dealt  out  his  mite  of  com- 
mendation in  rather  a  niggardly  manner." 

"  Indeed  !  he  expressed  himself  coldly  or 
slightingly  ?" 

"  He  spoke  in  a  sort  of  manner  as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  being  understood  to  mean  what  he 
said;  in  other  words,  his  praise  was  nothing 
more  than  complimentary."" 
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"  Never  mind  him,""  answered  Lord  Robert ; 
"  Broughton  would  have  praised  you  more  if 
you  had  not  done  so  well.  Depend  upon  it, 
Syd,  that  you  should  consider  his  faint  com- 
mendation the  most  emphatic  eulogy  which  has 
been  paid  you." 

"  Did  it  strike  you,"  said  I,  "  that  there  was 
an  unusual  tone  of  moderation  in  Broughton's 
speech  to-night .?" 

*'  I  think  there  *  was,"  answered  Lindsay ; 
"  he  seems  to  have  got  lately  very  much  into 
the  cant  of  measures  and  not  men,  which  I  think 
is  bad  taste." 

Perceiving  that  my  companion  did  not  take, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  to  forbear  from  any  far- 
ther allusion  to  a  suspicion  which  had  lately 
entered  my  mind,  and  had  been  encouraged  by 
my  recent  observation. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  club,  we  found  al- 
most all  the  members  of  it  who  belonged  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  a  few  of  the  Lords  who 
had  attended  the  debate,  assembled.  They 
were  taking  their  seats  at  the  supper-table  as 
we  came  in,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  They 
all  agreed  that  that  evening  had  been  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  Launceston  Ministry,  and 
two  or  three  bets  were  laid  that  v^e  should 
VOL.  III.  H 
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have  a  message  from  Windsor  by  that  day 
week.  Even  Anstruther,  who  was  present, 
partook  of  the  general  impression,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  talked,  joked,  and  laughed 
like  a  true-hearted  Whig ;  which  was  the  more 
gratifying,  inasmuch  as  this  shining  light  of 
our  party  had  hitherto  always  kept  aloof  from 
our  convivial  meetings.  Nothing  could  be 
merrier  than  we  were,  and  we  should  have 
been  wittier  had  there  not  been  too  much  talk  ; 
but  every  man  was  so  elated  at  having,  after 
his  long  pilgrimage,  at  length  approached  the 
promised  land  of  office,  that  none  could  hold 
his  tongue.  The  bottle  also  circulated  more 
freely  than  was  usual  at  the  club ;  yet  even 
upon  this  extraordinary  occasion,  none  advanced 
beyond  the  noisy  degree  of  ebriety. 

We  broke  up  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  A.M.; 
Broughton  was  the  first  to  rise  from  table,  and 
many  immediately 'folio  wed  his  example :  against 
this  movement,  however,  he  remonstrated. 

"  Don't  let  my  withdrawal  disperse  you,"" 
said  he ;  "  the  fact  is,  I  am  obliged  to  go,  for 
I  He  a  cause  of  great  importance  in  the  King's 
Bench  the  first  thing  this  morning,  and  I  've 
not  yet  read  a  line  of  my  brief,  which  is  very 
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"  What  the  deuce,  man  V  cried  Singleton, 
"  are  you  going  to  read  a  brief  and  plead  a  cause 
before  you  take  any  rest  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  answered  Broughton  in- 
differently. 

"  Well,  that  is  working  on  end  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Why,  you  have  not  had  an  intermis- 
sion of  labour  for  the  last  twenty  hours  ! *' 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,''  re- 
turned Broughton ;  "  I  slept  last  night,  and 
you  know  I  never  by  any  chance  go  to  bed 
oftener  than  three  times  a  week." 

So  saying  he  left  the  room.  Broughton  par- 
ticularly plumed  himself  upon  this  faculty  of 
prolonged  mental  labour. 

For  my  own  part,  I  went  home  thoroughly 
tired  out,  and  slept  with  great  satisfaction  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  dressed 
and  read  my  letters — operations  which  I  usually 
performed  simultaneously.  This  day's  post 
brought  me  one  letter  of  moment ;  it  was  from 
my  agent  Nicholls,  and  the  purport  of  it  was 
to  break  to  me  the  distressing  intelligence  that 
the   virtue  of  Mr.  Ball   and    the   independent 

electors  of  P had  at  length  yielded  to  the 

seductive  influence  of  gold;    in  a  word,   that 

Lord   Daventry   had   purchased   the   borough 

H  2 
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over  my  head,  and  consequently  that  I  had  no 
longer  a  particle  of  interest  in  it  after  my  pre- 
sent tenure  should  be  terminated. 

It  was  useless  to  repine  or  to  curse,  which  is 
the  favourite  mode  of  expressing  one's  feelings 
vipon  such  occasions.  The  matter  admitted 
of  no  remedy,  therefore  I  determined,  with  my 
usual  philosophy,  to  dismiss  it  from  my  mind, 
and  to  forget   that  such  a  frail  and  faithless 

thing  as  the  borough  of  P existed.     I  had 

not  finished  my  toilet,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  my  dressing-room  door,  followed  immediately 
by  the  entrance  of  Spencer.  This  young  gen- 
tleman I  had  not  seen  for  some  days ;  for  since 
he  had  become  private  secretary  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  his  time  had  been  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  the  business  of  his  situation. 
He  now  came  with  a  joyful  countenance  to  feli- 
citate me  on  my  successful  speech,  and  on  the 
approaching  consummation  of  Whig  hopes  pro- 
duced by  the  result  of  the  late  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

''  You  will  certainly  get  a  high  office,"  said 
he,  "  perhaps,  indeed,  a  Cabinet  one ;  at  least, 
if  you  Ve  not  a  minister  novi^,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
one  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  sessions." 
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"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  flattering 
opinion  of  my  prospects,"  returned  I,  "  but  I 
have  no  such  hopes.  And  now,  tell  me,  do  you 
continue  to  like  your  situation  and  patron  ?'''' 

He  declared  that  he  grew  more  attached  to 
both  every  day,  and  reiterated  his  extravagant 
praises  of  Broughton. 

"  I  suspect,  Ned,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have 
already  acquired  some  influence  in  that  quar- 
ter." 

Spencer  answered  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  highly  flattered  by  the  suspicion,  and  cares 
not  to  be  implicitly  believed  in  his  disclaimer 
of  it. 

"  It  may  be  a  caprice  of  mine,"  I  resumed, 
"  but  I  cannot  help  doubting  about  the  conse- 
quences of  this  morning's  division.  You  are  a 
shrewd  fellow,  Ned,  and  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  state  of  things.  Tell 
me  candidly  what  is  your  real  opinion  on  the 
subject  V^ 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  Ministry 
can  maintain  itself  with  so  small  a  majority  as 
forty." 

"  Of  course,  the  Launceston  party  must  go 
out ;    but   what   I  want  to  know  is,  who  will 
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"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  rejoined 
Spencer,  "  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  think 
that  the  Whigs  should  not  be  too  confident. 
You  know  what  a  prejudice  exists  against  them 
in  a  certain  quarter;  and  {inter  nos)  what  wonder.'^ 
Have  they  not  most  indecently  and  impoiitically 
insinuated,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  ad- 
mission to  power  lies  in  that  quarter  which  is 
inimical  to  them  on  account  of  their  popular 
principles  ?  Have  not  many  individuals  of  the 
body  justly  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by 
the  virulent  personality  in  which  they  have  in- 
dulged toward  the  exalted  party  to  which  I  al- 
lude. Singleton,  especially,  is  in  mauvais  odeur, 
and  Broughton  himself  has  occasionally  been 
very  intemperate.  Here  are  two  persons  who 
could  not  possibly  be  omitted  from  any  Whig 
arrangement .  For  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  every  available  expedient  will 
be  attempted  before  a  communication  is  sent  to 
Brookes's." 

"  I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,"  said 
I ;  "  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
form  and  establish  an  administration  of  an  in- 
termediate character.^" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  returned 
the  private  secretary  ;   ' '  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
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cult,  I  suspect,  to  find  the  materials  for  such 
an  one,  if  a  man  of  rank,  abilities,  and  above  all, 
vigour  of  character,  could  be  induced  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  Have  you  any  such  person  in  contempla- 
tion?" inquired  I. 

"  Oh,  none  in  the  world  !  It  is  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis; only,  my  dear  Matthew,  as  I  con- 
ceal nothing  from  you  which  I  am  not  bound 
in  honour  to  keep  secret,  I  will  tell  you,  that 
from  my  observation  of  Broughton,  I  strongly 
suspect — indeed  I  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  he  would  willingly  become  part  of  a  com- 
bined and  extended  administration,  which, 
discarding  party  prejudices,  applied  itself  to 
the  practical  benefit  of  the  country.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Broughton  means  well,  and  warn- 
ed by  repeated  disappointmenss,  he  sees  the 
improbability  of  permanently  establishing,  at 
least  at  present,  a  pure  Whig  government ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  he  may 
incur,  is  disposed " 

"  To  provide  for  himself,""  interrupted  I ; 
"  his  v^^atch-word  is  '  sauve  qui  pent  /'  I  sus- 
pected as  much."" 

"  With  what  different  sentiments  can  the 
same  things  be  viewed !""  cried  Spencer; — "  that 
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which  I  should  consider  as  a  signal  act  of  pa- 
triotism, you  would  look  upon  in  a  contrary 
light." 

"  Certainly,  if  Broughton  were  to  desert  the 
party  which  first  called  him  into  political  ex- 
istence ;  which  has  raised  him,  although  there 
were  many  of  at  least  equal  pretensions  with 
himself,  to  its  highest  honours,  and  would  to- 
morrow, if  it  had  the  power,  bestow  upon  him 
equally  substantial  tokens  of  regard ;  if  he,  I 
say,  were  to  desert  the  Whig  body,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  an  act  almost  analogous  to 
the  crime  of  filial  ingratitude.""* 

"  Surely  that  is  going  too  far  :  even  admit- 
ting the  act  to  be  reprehensible,  the  rules  of 
private  life  are  not  applicable  to  the  public 
character." 

"  That,  Spencer,  is  a  distinction  which  I 
could  never  comprehend  ;  for  honesty,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  view  which  I  take  of  it,  is 
an  immutable  principle,  modified  by  neither 
time,  place,  nor  circumstance." 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  that  point  with  you," 
answered  Spencer ;  "  I  only  say,  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  reject  is  a  deuced  conve- 
nient one,  for  if  it  were  not  generally  allowed. 
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there  would  be  an  end  of  all  freedom  of  de- 
bate." 

''  Unquestionably,  the  separation  of  public 
from  private  honesty,  and  the  regulation  of 
them  as  two  essentially  different  qualities,  is  an 
invention  no  less  useful  than  ingenious.  If  you 
call  a  gentleman  a  knavish  fellow,  you  are  im- 
mediately knocked  down,  and  shot  next  morn- 
ing ;  but,  if  you  describe  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  trimmer,  he  goes  about  to  argue  that 
he  is  not,  but  never  dreams  of  committing  an 
assault  upon  you,  or  calling  you  to  personal 
account.  It  is,  therefore,  I  admit,  a  very  inge- 
nious artifice  to  place  political  probity  on  a 
level  with  measures,  abilities,  oratorical  powers, 
or  any  other  matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  which 
is  open  to  free  discussion  and  animadversion. 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  admire  and  approve 
the  practice,  I  cannot  recognise  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, or  if  I  do,  as  a  fiction,  akin  to  those  which 
the  law  so  frequently  makes  use  of.""* 

"  Then,"  said  Spencer,  "  whatever  might  be 
your  theoretical  opinion,  in  your  conduct,  you 
would  conform  to  the  general  practice  .^" 

"  How  do  you  mean  .?" 

"  Why,  suppose,  for  instance,  Broughton 
H  5 
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should  enter  the  room  now,  and  convince  you, 
by  the  clearest  arguments,  that  the  Whigs 
could  not  come  into  power,  and  that  the  times 
were  not  ripe  for  the  full  application  of  their 
principles.  If  he  should  then  apprize  you  that 
he  had  become  a  party  to  an  arrangement,  by 
which  Whiggism  was  cut  down  to  a  practical 
form,  and  promise  you  a  high  office  provided 
you  would  follow  his  example  and  secede,  or,  if 
you  choose  strong  language,  desert  from  the 
main  body,  would  you  suffer  any  scruples 
about  party  engagements  to  withhold  you  from 
thus  serving  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  your  own  and  your  country's  in- 
terests ?" 

"  I  confess  that  I  should  be  so  infatuated,'' 
answered  I ;  "  nay,  more,  I  would  not  only  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  example  of  the  deserter,  but 
also  go  down  forthwith  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  expose  his  treachery  in  the  strongest 
language  that  I  could  command." 

Spencer  made  no  reply,  but  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Here,  Ned,"  said  I,  "  is  something  to 
amuse  you  while  Parker  is  shaving  me." 

So  saying,  I  tossed  to  him  the  letter  of  my 
agent,  Mr.  Nicholls.  I  eyed  his  countenance 
keenly  while  he  was  reading  it,  and  never  shall 
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I  forget  the  expression  which  it  assumed.  It 
turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  was  filled  with  the 
deepest  consternation. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
that.?" 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  in  this  business  .?"  in- 
quired he,  calmly. 

*'  Absolutely  nothing.  I  have  henceforth  no 
more  influence  in  that  quarter  than  Parker  has. 
I  am  chiefly  sorry  on  your  account,  because 
you  see  I  am  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  per- 
form my  promise  to  you.'' 

Spencer  was  silent.  I  never  beheld  so  sud- 
den and  complete  a  prostration  of  spirits  as  was 
produced  in  this  young  man  by  the  perusal  of  my 
agent's  letter.  He  sat  with  me  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer,  but  spoke  scarcely  a  word 
during  that  time.  He  then  rose  abruptly,  and 
observing  that  he  had  some  letters  to  write  for 
the  post,  wished  me  good  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  FEW  minutes  after  I  had  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  Auriol  was  announced.  He 
begged  that  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  interfere 
with  any  of  my  engagements,  for  if  he  found 
that  he  was  in  my  way  in  any  instance  in  which 
I  was  not  frank  with  him,  it  would  effectually 
banish  him  from  my  house. 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  quite  at  leisure, 
and  that  whenever  his  presence  obstructed  busi- 
ness, I  would  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so.  His 
scruples  were  accordingly  quieted,  and  he  sat 
down.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  received  a  visit 
from  my  friend  Dr.  Henniker,  to  whom  I  had 
dispatched  a  note  the  day  previous,  requesting 
that  he  would  call  upon  Auriol,  and  mentioning 
a  few  particulars  respecting  the  character  and 
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habits  of  his  new  patient,  of  which  I  had  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  advertise  him. 

"  I  had  an  interview  with  your  physician 
about  an  hour  ago,"  returned  the  poet,  "  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  that  interview  that  I  am 
here  now."*"* 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  what  did  he  think 
of  you  ?" 

'^  He  recommended  my  immediate  departure 
to  a  warm  climate,  as  I  expected ;  and  when  I 
told  him  that  important  business  would  detain 
me  in  London  a  short  time,  he  strongly  advised 
me  if  possible  to  transact  it  by  proxy.  He  did 
not  say  that  there  was  any  immediate  danger ; 
yet,  though  his  manner  was  benevolent  and 
kind,  and  free  from  any  alarming  mysterious- 
ness,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  considers 
me  in  a  bad  way.  Now,  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged,  if  you  would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  seeing  Dr.  Henniker,  ask  him  what  is  his  real 
opinion  about  me,  and  then  communicate  it 
faithfully  to  myself.     Will  you  be  so  kind  ?" 

•'  But  why  not  content  yourself  with  adopt- 
ing his  advice  ?  As  to  your  poem,  I  will  super- 
intend its  publication ;  so  dismiss  from  your 
mind  all  anxiety  on  that  account.*" 

"  Still,   I   must  press  my  request.     What  I 
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want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  there  is  a  really 
good  chance  of  my  life  being  saved  by  leaving 
this  country  ?  If  not,  and  Dr.  Henniker  should 
have  urged  this  measure  merely  as  the  last  re- 
sort in  a  desperate  case,  ask  him  how  much 
longer  he  thinks  I  may  hold  out  in  my  present 
state  ?  If  his  report  should  be  of  the  first  de- 
scription, I  will  accept  your  most  kind  offer ;  if 
of  the  latter,  it  would  be  useless ;  for  I  may  as 
well  employ  the  remnant  of  my  time  in  finish- 
ing the  work  which  has  been  its  main  employ- 
ment.'"' 

"  What!"  resumed  he,  after  a  pause,  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  silent,  "  do  you  doubt  my 
firmness,  Sydenham  ?  There  has  not  been 
a  moment  of  my  life  in  which  I  would  not 
have  received  the  announcement  of  Death  with 
Roman  fortitude.  Noiv,  I  shall  meet  his 
approach  with  absolute  indifference ;  for,  hav- 
ing published  my  book,  whatever  may  be  its 
fate,  my  business  in  this  world  is  performed. 
Promise  me,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  this." 

Finding  that  he  was  bent  upon  his  purpose, 
1  offered  it  no  farther  opposition,  and  gave  him 
my  word  of  honour,  as  he  required,  that  I  would 
ask  Dr.  Henniker  his  real  opinion,  and  report  it 
to  him  faithfully. 
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"  I  thank  you/'  said  he,  "  and  now  let  us 
talk  of  other  matters.  We  had  no  time  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning,  to  talk  over  the 
debate,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  remember 
as  long  as  I  live ;  though  that,  perhaps,  is  not 
saying  much,"  and  he  smiled ;  "  however,  it 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me." 

I  then  described  to  him,  by  his  desire,  the 
state  of  parties,  the  characters  of  the  leaders, 
related  political  anecdotes,  &c.,  to  all  which  he 
listened  with  interest,  and  pleased  me  much  by 
the  unsophistication  and  freshness  of  his  re- 
marks. I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of 
sounding  him  with  respect  to  Vernon — but  he  re- 
coiled from  the  very  name.  I  handled  the  sub- 
ject as  delicately  as  I  could,  but  his  feelings 
were  only  inflamed  by  the  attempt,  and  he  was 
offended  with  me  for  expressing  a  doubt  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  Vernon.  He  entreated 
that  I  would  never  again  remind  him  of  that  in- 
dividual, whose  very  presence  in  the  same  city 
gave  him  an  uncomfortable  sensation. 

I  was,  of  course,  silenced  upon  this  topic, 
which  being  dropped,  Auriol  recovered  his  tran- 
quillity. As  I  had  given  not-at-home  orders, 
our  conversation  was  uninterrupted,  until  my 
servant  entered  the  room  to  announce  that  it 
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was  time  to  dress,  when,  I  ha^^ing  a  dinner  en- 
gagement, Auriol  took  his  leave. 

The  next  day  I  saw  Dr.  Henniker,  and  asked 
him  his  candid  opinion  of  the  patient,  whom  I 
had  recommended  to  him  ?     He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  consider  that  it  is  all  over  with  my 
poor  friend  ?'^  inquired  I. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Sir  Matthew,*"  returned  the 
physician,  "  that  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  The 
young  man  has  miserably  neglected  him- 
self, and  is  now  rapidly  approaching  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis.  There  is  the  least  possible 
chance  that  a  warm  climate  might  rally  him,  but 
in  England  I  should  say  that  he  could  scarcely 
outlive  another  month."" 

This  sentence,  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  physicians  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  to  be  conclusive,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mained for  me  to  communicate  it  to  him  whom 
it  chiefly  affected.  I  must,  indeed,  have  been 
utterly  heartless,  if  I  had  not  been  sensible  of  a 
deep  reluctance  to  perform  this  part  of  my  en- 
gagement ;  but  I  could  not  recede  from  it. 

Auriol  was  at  my  hou  se  expecting  my  return 
from  Dr.  Henniker's.  Immediately  I  entered 
the  room,  he  gazed  in  my  countenance,  which, 
although  it  never  divulged  the  secrets  of  my 
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breast,  seemed  now  to  wear  a  sort  of  negative 
expression,  which  the  perception  of  Auriol, 
quickened  by  anxiety,  rapidly  construed. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  your  report  is  un- 
favourable ;  for  if  the  bearer  of  good  news,  your 
countenance  would  be  exhilarated,  whereas  it 
exhibits  now  only  the  calm  expression  which  it 
usually  wears.  Tell  me,  then,  I  beseech  you, 
literally  what  he  said :  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
hear  the  worst." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Auriol, 
that  Dr.  Henniker  thinks  you  in  a  very  critical 
situation ;  and  indeed,  that  the  only  chance  of 
saving  you,  is  a  speedy  removal  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  that  your  delay  here  even  a  month 
longer — " 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Auriol,  while  his 
cheeks  flushed  with  an  emotion  which  he  mas- 
tered by  a  momentary  but  visible  struggle,  and 
replaced  with  a  smile :  ''  I  understand  the 
friend''s  translation  of  the  physician's  language : 
— but  only  a  month  !  I  did  not  think  that  my 
time  was  so  very  short  !" 

"  But  why  should  you  neglect  any— the 
least  chance  of  life  ?  Perhaps  a  warm  climate 
might  restore  you,  and  Dr.  Henniker  ad- 
vises it." 
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"  Yes,  as  a  desperate  resort.  No,  no,  it  is 
needless  that  I  should  go  to  meet  a  desolate 
death  in  a  foreign  land,  even  if  I  did  not  die  on 
my  way  thither,  which  would  be  likely  enough. 
I  am  grateful  to  you,  my  friend,  for  not  suffer- 
ing any  false  motive  of  kindness  to  induce  you 
to  deceive  me.  You  have  behaved  to  me  as  a 
man  should  behave  to  a  man.  I  have  one  more 
claim  to  make  upon  your  friendship.  As  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost,  will  you,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, see  Mr.  A.,  as  you  kindly  promised,  and 
use  your  interest  with  him  to  get  his  house 
to  publish  my  book  V* 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  that  very  day 
speak  to  Mr.  A.,  whom  I  should  meet  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  subject ;  but  I 
again  pressed  him  to  reflect  before  he  obsti- 
nately determined  upon  abandoning  his  life  to 
its  fate. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  answered  he  :  "  if 
I  could  have  saved  my  life  by  leaving  England, 
I  would  have  taken  my  departure  forthwith ; 
but  I  am  resolved  not  to  go  for  mere  form's 
sake,  when  no  substantial  benefit  can  ensue." 

There  was  a  peremptoriness  in  his  manner  as 
he  spoke  thus,  which  deterred  me  from  perse- 
vering to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.     I 
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felt,  likewise,  the  force  of  his  observation,  that 
he  had  not  perhaps  even  sufficient  strength  re- 
maining to  carry  him  through  a  lengthened 
journey  or  voyage,  for  a  physician's  opinion, 
when  unfavourable,  must  be  construed  liberally. 

That  evening  I  joined  a  select  party  at  the 
Duchess  of  Claverton's.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  the  Duchess  for  permission  to  bring  Auriol 
to  Claverton  House  on  one  of  the  grand  days, 
for  I  thought  that  it  might  afford  him  pleasure 
to  be  admitted  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  age. 

I  gave  the  Duchess  in  a  few  words  an  idea  of 
his  character  and  history,  to  which,  slight  and 
general  as  my  sketch  was,  she  listened  with 
interest,  and  immediately  entered  into  my 
views. 

"  Bring  him  here  by  all  means,"  said  she ; 
"  he  must  be  a  very  interesting  person,  and  I 
shall  like  to  see  him.  Don't  you  think  if  I  was 
to  get  his  volume  of  poems,  and  have  it  placed 
where  he  could  see  it,  as  he  came  in,  that  it 
would  please  him  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  it  would,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  encouraging  a  delusion 
which  it  would  now  be  cruel  to  attempt  disclos- 
ing to  him." 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  the  anxiety  of  die 
poet,  increased  as  it  was  (if  possible)  by  the 
peculiar  and  melancholy  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  could  not  suffer  a  day  to  elapse  with- 
out inquiring  the  result  of  my  interview  with 
the  bookseller.  That  gentleman  I  had  seen 
in  the  interim,  and  at  my  instance  he  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  publication  of  Au- 
riol's  work,  upon  terms  advantageous  to  the 
author.  These  terms  I  communicated  to  my 
friend,  omitting  only  to  mention  a  secret  arti- 
cle between  myself  and  the  bookseller,  to  the 
effect,  that  if  the  poem  did  not  sell,  I  should 
indemnif}^  that  firm  for  the  actual  loss  which 
they  sustained  by  its  failure.  This  private 
stipulation  I  entered  into  on  my  own  account, 
because  I  knew  that  such  a  clause,  introduced 
into  the  direct  agreement,  would  have  hurt  the 
extreme  touchiness  of  the  author's  pride. 

"  If  you  approve  of  these  proposals,'"  said  I, 
"  you  have  only  to  send  your  manuscript  to  me 
sealed  up,  and  I  will  forthwith  transmit  it  to 
Messrs.  A.  and  Co."" 

"  My  dear  Sydenham,  nothing  can  be  fairer 
or  handsomer;  as  to  profit,  you  know  that  I 
never  have  and  never  shall  bestow  a  thought 
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upon  it ;  my  only  object  was  to  get  the  work 
published  by  an  eminent  house.  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  you  for  the  friendly  promptitude  with 
which  you  have  managed  this  business  for  me. 
I  will  forward  my  manuscript  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  get  home.  On  second  thoughts,  I  should 
have  been  glad  for  you  to  have  read,  and  have 
given  me  your  opinion  of  it,  before  it  went  to 
the  printer,  but  unfortunately  there  is  now  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

"  I  have  now,"  said  I,  "another  communica- 
tion to  make  to  you,  but  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  last.  Your  former  publication  has 
not  altogether  sunk  into  obscurity ;  it  has  been 
read  and  admired  in  a  quarter  where  praise  is 
fame.""  I  then  explained  to  him  the  peculiar 
character  of  Claverton  House  and  the  Duchess. 
"  Her  Grace,"  I  proceeded,  "  wishing  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  you,  has  desired  that  I 
would  request  you  from  her  to  accompany  me 
to  Claverton  House  to-morrow  evening."  Such 
a  request  would  have  been  esteemed  flattering 
by  any  author,  but  Auriol  felt  it  especially,  not 
indeed  on  account  of  the  patrician  but  the  lite- 
rary character  of  Claverton  House. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted — ^"  then  suddenly  check- 
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ing  himself,  and  his  countenance  changing,  he 
added  abruptly,  "  But  this  is  not  intended  as 
patronage,  I  hope?" 

I  assured  him  that  he  was  not  invited  to 
Claverton  House  from  any  such  degrading  and 
odious  motive,  but  only  because  it  was  the 
resort  of  talent  and  genius,  in  whatever  situ- 
ation it  might  be  found. 

"  I  am  sure,""  said  Auriol,  doubtingly,  "  that 
you  would  not  subject  me  to  such  a  humili- 
ation. If  I  go  there,  I  go  as  mvich  in  the 
character  of  a  private  gentleman  as  in  that  of 
an  author ;  for  you  know,  Sydenham,  that  in 
point  of  birth  and  family,  I  am  entitled  to  mix 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
highest  rank.  Indeed,  I  would  enter  no  so- 
ciety where  I  was  not  admitted  as  an  equal — 
I  would  live  in  a  desert  rather !"" 

"  My  dear  Auriol,  the  Duchess  of  Claverton 
is  quite  aware  of  that :  she  knows  perfectly  well 
who  you  are.**' 

"  But  why  has  not  her  Grace  sent  me  a  card 
of  invitation  ?  Why  has  she  asked  me  to  her 
house,  before  I  have  been  introduced  to  her  ? 
Though  I  have  lived  long  out  of  the  world,  I 
still  remember  that  there  are  certain  points  of 
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etiquette  which  it  was  considered  an  insult  not 
to  observe." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  but  the  etiquette  to 
which  you  allude  does  not  apply  to  young 
bachelors,  who  are  every  night  brought  to 
parties  by  friends  without  a  previous  introduc- 
tion or  even  invitation.  Believe  me,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Claverton  has  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  putting  a  slight  upon  you." 

"  Well,"  answered  Auriol,  "  I  own  that  I 
am  not  qualified  to  argue  with  you  on  a  point 
of  ceremony,  and  am  satisfied  that  her  Grace 
does  not  look  upon  me  as  a  wretched  patron- 
seeking  author.  I  will  with  pleasure  accom- 
pany you  to  Claverton  House  to-morrow." 

"Certainly,"  observed  I,  "  in  passing  through 
this  world,  every  one  must  look  to  himself  and 
hold  his  own,  otherwise  he  will  soon  get  knocked 
down  and  trampled  upon ;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  should  presume  that  every  person  whom  he 
meets  has  an  intention  to  insult  him,  nor  quar- 
rel with  a  man  for  taking  the  wall,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  designed  no  offence  to  him  by  an 
act  which  was  inadvertent.'' 

Thus  I  overcame  the  poef  s  jealous  scruples. 

But  when  I  called  at  his  hotel  the  following 
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evening   to  take    him    to    Claverton-House,    1 
found  him  still  in  dishabille. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  displeased 
inquiry ;  "  have  you  forgotten  your  engage- 
ment ?" 

"  You  will  think  me  very  wayward,  Syden- 
ham," answered  he,  "  but  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  to  go." 

"  What  new  objection  has  started  up  since 
yesterday  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  yourself 
v^^ell  enough  to  go  out ;  but  I  have  the  close 
carriage,  which  is  warm,  and  completely  ex- 
cludes the  night- air." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Auriol;  "  but  I  fear 
that  the  rust  which  I  have  acquired  during  my 
long  seclusion,  will  be  exposed  by  the  glare  of 
the  brilliant  company  into  which  you  purposed 
introducing  me  this  evening." 

"  Dismiss,  then,  that  apprehension,  for  your 
manners,  I  assure  you,  are  in  very  presentable 
condition.  Go,  therefore,  and  dress  yourself — 
1  will  take  no  excuse." 

Auriol  said  no  more,  but  rising  left  the  room, 
although  evidently  with  some  reluctance.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  re-appeared  in  evening  equip- 
ment. He  wore  a  black  coat,  hose,  and 
breeches,  with  diamond-buckles,  a  white  satin 
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waistcoat,   and   cravat   of   the   same   material. 
Around  his  neck  was  a  slight  gold  chain,   to 
which  was  attached  a  small,  old-fashioned,  but 
exquisitely-painted  miniature  of  an  eminently 
beautiful  young  woman,  whose  features  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  own.     This  singular 
but  elegant  dress  displayed  the  almost  perfect 
figure  of  the  wearer  to  great  advantage.     His 
purely    white   hair,    contrasted   with    his    still 
youthful  though  wasted  countenance,  the  natu- 
rally divine  expression  of  which  was  still  more 
etherealized    (if   I   may  use  the  term)  by  the 
beautiful  but  fatal  disease  to  which  he  was  a 
prey.     Altogether,  I  felt  that  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  a  presence  at  once  so  dignified 
and  interesting. 

'^  I  am  now  ready  for  you,"  said  he ;  "I  be- 
lieve I  have  not  kept  you  long  waiting ;  but 
stay — do  you  see  any  thing  eccentric  in  my 
dress  ?    Tell  me  candidly." 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it,"  answered 
I ;  "  the  miniature,  perhaps,  is  rather  remark- 
able :  — if  you  were  to  place  that  in  your  waist- 
coat-pocket, it  might  be  an  improvement." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  and  will  do  so. — But  look 
at  this  little  painting  !  it  is  an  exact  likeness  of 
my  mother,  for  the  artist  has  not  only  deline- 
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ated  her  features,  but  his  genius  has  fixed  upon 
them  the  exact  character  of  her  face.  It  is  an 
inimitable  picture  r 

Without  any  farther  delay,  we  drove  off  to 
Claverton-house.  When  the  carriage  drew  up 
in  its  turn,  and  we  entered  the  hall,  I  perceived 
that  Auriol  was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  un- 
wonted scene  to  which  he  was  introduced.  The 
blaze  of  light,  the  multitude  of  servants,  the 
reverberation  of  his  name,  rendered  him  nerv- 
ous, and  he  kept  close  to  me.  As  we  were 
conducted  through  the  splendid  apartments 
which  led  to  the  state  rooms,  Auriol  whisper- 
ed me, 

"  All  this  is  wonderfully  magnificent,  but 
how  much  superior  is  a  single  work  of  genius."' 

"  Your  own,  for  instance,"  answered  I  ; 
''  behold  it  upon  that  table.'" 

The  poet  stopped  involuntarily  to  indulge 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  interesting  object, 
until  I  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  we  were 
keeping  that  important  officer,  the  chamberlain, 
waiting. 

The  Duchess  received  him  with  that  grace- 
ful kindness  of  manner  which  she  always  as- 
sumed toward  any  person  who  approached  her 
with   diffidence,   and   which    almost    instantly 
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relieved  Auriol  from  his  tremulous  embar- 
rassment. She  engaged  him  in  conversation ; 
and  I,  satisfied  with  leaving  him  in  such 
good  hands,  went  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  where  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  I 
encountered  was  Lady  Skeffington  !  I  had  not 
before  recollected  the  probability  of  a  rencontre 
between  her  and  Auriol  at  this  place.  I  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  apprize  him  of  her  presence ; 
for,  so  little  confidence  had  I  in  his  self-com- 
mand, that  I  feared,  if  he  discovered  this  fact 
unexpectedly,  Si  scene  might  be  the  consequence, 
I  returned  to  him  therefore,  and  detaching 
him  from  the  Duchess,  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance. 

"  What  do  you  say?"  cried  he,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  not  daring  to  lift  them  ; 
"  is  she  here — in  this  room .?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  the  fact ;  she  may  be  seen 
yonder."' 

"  Good  God  !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of 
this  before  ?  I  must  go — I  cannot  stay  another 
moment  in  the  room."" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  go  ;  I  will  not  detain  you. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  but   I  will  make  your 
apology  to  the  Duchess.     Order  my  carriage 
up ;  I  dare  say  it  is  in  attendance.' 
I  2 
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Auriol  hurried  toward  the  door,  but  in  doing 
so,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  cast  a  glance  in  the 
direction  where  Lady  Skeffington  was  stationed. 
Suddenly,  he  was  violently  agitated,  averted 
his  head,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

I  looked  toward  Lady  Skeffington,  and  from 
her  appearance  was  convinced  that  she  had 
met  the  gaze  of  her  former  admirer.  Her 
countenance  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment, 
and  a  flush  of  consciousness  mantled  over  her 
rouge.  It  was  some  seconds  before  she  reco- 
vered her  self-possession,  and  even  then  her 
eyes  were  frequently  and  furtively  turned  to- 
ward the  door,  while  she  spoke  and  listened  to 
the  gentleman  who  sat  on  the  ottoman  beside 
her,  but  who  did  not  seem  to  observe  her 
emotion. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  crossed  over  and  took 
the  seat  on  Lady  Skeffington's  ottoman  which 
the  former  occupant  had  just  relinquished.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  her,  but  she 
was  absent  and  embarrassed.  At  length  she 
said  to  me, 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  odd  people  here 
to-night." 

"  Do  you  think  so  .^"  answered  I  ;  "  I  have 
not  observed  any."" 
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"  Did  you  not  see  a  curious  figure  who  left 
the  room,  I  believe,  a  few  minutes  ago?" 

"  What  was  he  like  ?'' 

"  Like  ? — -I  really  don't  know  how  to  de- 
scribe him :  a  man  with  an  old  head  upon 
young  shoulders ;  for  though  his  hair  was  quite 
gray,  his  figure  was  youthful ;  the  features  I 
could  not  distinguish  from  this  distance.  Alto- 
gether, I  was  rather  struck  with  him  as  being 
an  odd-looking  person,  and  should  like  to  know 
who  he  was.'"* 

"  Do  you  recollect  his  dress  ?  was  it  black, 
with  a  white  waistcoat  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  His 
name  is  Auriol,  and  he  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine.  I  met  him  in  the  country  lately,  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  is  a  poetical  cha- 
racter ;—  and,  hy  the  vjay,  it  has  just  occurred, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lady  Skeffington,  again  red- 
dening, and  evidently  hesitating  whether  she 
should  venture  on  a  positive  denial  or  not ;  "  I 
donH  recollect." 

"  Perhaps  not,  for  it  was  some  time  ago,  be- 
fore you  married.     Nay,  he  had  the  audacity 
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to  hint  that  you  were  once  a  flirt  of  his,  when 
you  were  Miss  Warburton — in  ill-health — at 
Hastings  ; — do  you  remember  noiv  V  And  I 
looked  at  her  archly. 

A  still  deeper  red  suffused  her  face  and  neck. 

"  I  think  I  have  a  dream  of  having  seen  a 
gentleman  of  that  name  once  or  twice  when  I 
was  at  Hastings,  but  really,  your  friend  does 
me  too  much  honour  in  the  insinuation  which 
he  conveyed,  for  if  I  was  a  flirt  of  his,  the  fact  of 
my  being  so  must  have  been  a  secret  known  only 
to  himself — at  least,  I  'm  quite  ignorant  of  it." 

I  gave  her  another  significant  look. 

"  He  must  have  been  an  ignorant  and  self- 
sufiicient  fellow,"  said  I ;  "  Miss  Warburton 
was  doubtless  as  fascinating  as  Lady  Skeffing- 
ton,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 

'  Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends.' 
And  I  suppose  Mr.  Auriol  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  latter,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  ex- 
cept in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  species. 
However,  if  you  would  like  to  renew  your  ac- 
quaintance, 1  shall  be  happy  to  re-introduce 
him  at  some  future  opportunity." 

''  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  answered  she  super- 
ciliously ;  "  but  I  have  no  such  desire." 

I  perceived  by  the  manner  of  her  reply  that 
my  intention  had   taken,  and    that   my  looks 
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had  conveyed  what  my  tongue  could  not  conve- 
niently utter.  She  then  entered  eagerly  and 
smilingly  into  conversation  with  a  man  to  whom 
she  would  not  have  thrown  a  word  had  I  been 
sitting  beside  her  under  other  circumstances. 
Of  course,  finding  her  sweet  Ladyship  in  this 
situation,  I  quitted  my  seat  to  seek  amusement 
elsewhere. 

As  I  was  going  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening,  the  Duchess  of  Claverton  stopped  me, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Rosamond 
Skeffington  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask .?" 

"  I  heard  her  just  now  call  you  a  vulgar, 
conceited  coxcomb.  I  was  quite  amazed  ;  for 
I  always  thought  you  were  her  prime  favou- 
rite at  present.  You  must  have  committed 
some  dire  offence  to  have  produced  such  a 
change,  and  to  have  called  forth  such  strong 
language  from  our  helle  esprit. — What,  then, 
have  you  said  or  done .?" 

I  evaded  the  inquiry  by  some  gay  answer. 

"  Well,  do  pray  make  your  peace  with  her 
as  soon  as  possible,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  for  our 
harmony  would  be  sadly  disturbed  by  a  quarrel 
between  you  and  Rosamond  Skeffington." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  course  of  events  now  recalls  my  narra- 
tive to  politics.  The  expected  consequence  of 
the  division  of  Tuesday  night  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  Ministers  appeared  the  following 
evening,  as  usual,  in  their  places,  and  uttered 
not  a  syllable  about  resignation.  Broughton, 
in  presenting  a  petition,  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  indecency  of  their  still  continuing  in  of- 
fice, after  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  so 
strongly  marked.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
any  direct  attack  upon  them,  contenting  himself 
for  the  present  with  expressing  his  pity  at  their 
fond  delay  of  that  separation  from  power  and 
place,  which  must  inevitably  happen  in  a  few 
days,  at  farthest ;  though,  perhaps,  he  added, 
he  ought  to  make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of 
human  nature,  which  must  render  it  sadly  af- 
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flicting  to  tear  themselves  away,  in  all  probabi- 
lity for  ever,  from  those  long-enjoyed  objects  of 
their  affections. 

Of  this  raillery  neither  Deveril  nor  Alcombe 
took  any  notice.  Thursday  and  Friday  passed, 
but  still  the  Ministry  maintained  its  post.  We 
now  determined  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter ; 
and  accordingly  a  select  party  (including  my- 
self) assembled  on  Saturday  morning  at  Tork- 
ington  House. 

In  the  course  of  our  consultations,  a  point 
arose  upon  which  Anstruther  expressed  his  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  Broughton  so  decided- 
ly, and  even  somewhat  cavalierly,  that  the  lat- 
ter, who  always  with  regard  to  Anstruther 
jealously  maintained  his  leadership,  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of  it : — "  And,"  added  he, 
"  I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  you  should  so 
frequently  disapprove  of  my  advice ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  I  like  your  candour ;  for, 
if  we  must  disagree,  it  is  better  that  we  should 
do  so  now,  where  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
and  come  to  a  right  understanding,  than  that 
our  dissensions  should  be  smothered  here,  and 
break  out  in  another  place,  where  they  would 
be  much  more  mischievous."' 

"  I  have  been  long  wishing,'"'  returned  An- 
I  5 
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struther,  "  to  meet  you  upon  this  ground;  there- 
fore I  cannot  suffer  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass  by  without  taking  full  advantage  of  it, 
I  ought  indeed  to  have  been  explicit  in  the 
first  instance;  but  I  understood,  of  course,  that 
although  there  was  no  express  agreement,  yet 
that  there  was  an  implied  stipulation,  without 
w*hich  it  must  have  been  quite  clear,  from  pre- 
vious circumstances,  that  I  could  not  have 
joined  the  Whig  body.  Subsequent  observa- 
tion, however,  afforded  me,  as  I  thought,  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  you  viewed  the  matter  in  this 
light ;  but  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  prudence — 
perhaps  a  mistaken  one — withheld  me  from 
mentioning  a  personal  concern  at  a  time  when 
a  dispute  in  our  camp  might  have  endangered 
our  momentous  enterprise  of  defeating  a  weak 
and  bad  administration.  But  as  that  object  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  full  accomplishment,  my 
continued  silence  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Brough- 
ton  has  adverted  to  the  mischief  of  a  misunder- 
standing in  another  place,  by  which  he  possibly 
meant  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  think 
there  is  still  more  to  be  apprehended  from  an- 
other quarter.  A  contest  about  precedence  at 
the  door  of  the  cabinet  might  prevent  us  from 
attaining  it ;  and  if  we  were  to  carry  the  elements 
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of  discord  into  the  interior,  they  would  be  fatal 
to  our  maintaining  it.  In  one  word,  then,  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  my  public  cha- 
racter, to  inquire,  what  place  is  it  proposed  to 
offer  me  in  the  new  arrangements,  should  his 
Majesty  be  pleased,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  government,  to  call  us  to  his  councils  ?" 

This  decided  question,  somewhat  unexpect- 
edly put,  produced  a  confusion  in  the  cabal 
which  was  indeed  partly  visible.  No  one  an- 
swered for  some  seconds.  At  length  Brough- 
ton  said,  with  affected  indifference, — 

"  Why,  really,  I  don't  know  that  any  of  our 
parts  are  yet  cast ;  that  part  of  the  business  is, 
I  should  think,  easily  settled,  and  it  will  surely 
be  time  enough  to  discuss  it  when  we  receive  a 
message  from  Windsor." 

"  There  again  I  dissent  from  you,*"  returned 
Anstruther  ;  "  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  assign 
the  chief  characters  now,  much  inconvenience 
may  arise  when  we  are  called  upon  to  act. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suppose  that 
these,  at  least,  are  not  already  settled,  although 
I  have  never  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
subject  was  spoken  of." 

"  My  dear  Sir,'"*  said  Lord  Chepstow,  "  you 
cannot  doubt,  that  in  the  event  of  our  coming 
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into  power,  you  will  be  offered  no  subordinate 
station.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  at  present  you  and  the  Whig 
body  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other  totally 
different  from  that  which  you  and  they  respec- 
tively assumed  in  the  interim  between  the 
death  of  Lord  D — —  and  the  announcement 
of  the  Launceston  Ministry.  Then^  you  had 
the  immediate  prospect  of  power;  in  case  of 
your  receiving  which,  you  relied  for  support 
upon  the  regular  Opposition ;  on  the  condi- 
tion, of  course,  that  some  of  their  principal 
members  were  to  form  part  of  your  govern- 
ment. Now^  the  Whig  body  are  in  expectation 
of  power,  and  you  stand  with  regard  to  them 
in  the  same  situation  that  they  occupied  with 
respect  to  you  during  the  interval.  Is  it,  there- 
fore, too  much  to  expect  from  an  individual, 
however  distinguished  he  may  be,  the  same  con- 
cessions to  a  great  political  party,  which  the 
latter  were  content  to  yield  to  the  former  when 
placed  in  similar  circumstances  .f^*" 

''  If  I  understand  you  aright,"  replied  An- 
struther,  "  you  mean  that  I  should  lay  no  claim 
to  the  premiership;  which  you  justly  suppose  I 
should  have  reserved  to  myself,  had  it  been  the 
Royal  pleasure  to  have  offered  it  to  my  choice 
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upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  D .     I  do  not 

hesitate  to  declare,  however,  that  in  my  present 
altered  situation,  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  that  office,  which  I  should  be  content  to  see 
filled  either  by  yourself  or  Lord  Beaumaris,  or 
my  Lord  Torkington,  neither  of  whom  could  I 
possibly  object  serving  under.  But  there  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  must  be  peremptory,  and 
that  is,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Whom  is  it  proposed  to  place  in  that 
situation,  in  the  event  of  our  coming  in  .?" 

"  I  did  not  conceive  there  could  exist  a  doubt 
upon  that  point,"  answered  the  Marquis,  who 
was  devoted  to  Broughton.  "  I  put  it  to  your 
own  candour  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with 
generosity,  nay,  justice  and  honour,  that  the 
individual  who  has  fought  so  long,  so  industri- 
ously, and  so  ably  as  our  Commons  leader  in 
Opposition,  should  be  reduced  to  a  subordinate 
station  when  we  come  into  power.'' 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Broughton,  "  but  I  think 
this  is  not  a  mere  personal  question,  but  forms 
part  of  that  statement  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  Whig  body  and  Mr.  Anstruther  stand  to- 
ward each  other,  which  you  have  so  clearly 
made.  I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
great  merits  of  our  estimable  friend,  (as  I  trust 
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I  may  still  call  him,)  and  my  own  inferiority  to 
him  in  that  particular.  Still,  as,  however  un- 
worthy an  antagonist,  I  was  pitted  against  him 
for  many  years,  he  as  the  Ministerial  leader,  I 
as  the  Opposition  leader,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
if,  upon  our  coming  into  office,  the  ex-chief  of 
a  Tory  Government  should  be  preferred  before 
the  man  who  held  the  first  post  during  a  long 
and  arduous  period  of  your  opposition — it  ap- 
pears to  me,  I  say,  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
not  be  reconcilable  to  your  dignity.  Entertain- 
ing this  impression,  therefore,  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  should  it  be  deemed  expedient 
to  appoint  Mr.  Anstruther  to  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  meaning  the  least 
disrespect  to  that  gentleman,  I  should  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  decline  becoming  a  member  of  the  cabinet." 

Anstruther  had  listened  to  these  statements 
with  compressed  lips  and  a  fixed  countenance. 
He  now  replied. 

"  The  same  reasoning,  as  far  as  it  regards 
persons,  is,  I  consider,  at  least  equally  applic- 
able to  myself.  Disclaiming,  therefore,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Broughton,  any  invidious 
allusion  to  himself,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
party,  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood, 
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that  I  never  will  consent  to  sit  as  a  Minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  secondary  station." 

And  so  saying,  he  rose  to  depart. 

"  Stay,"  cried  Broughton ;  "  I  should  regret 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  party  losing  so  valuable 
a  member  as  Mr.  Anstruther; — surely  this  dif- 
ference can  be  accommodated — what  do  you 
say  to  going  to  the  Upper  House  ?" 

"  Ay  !"  cried  Lord  Chepstow,  catching  at 
the  idea. 

"  Suppose,"  said  the  venerable  Torkington, 
the  most  upright  of  men  and  patriotic  of  states- 
men— "  suppose  an  Earldom,  and  the  choice  of 
offices,  except  the  Treasury  ?''"' 

Singleton  was  about  to  speak,  when  Anstru- 
ther interrupted  : — 

*'*  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  with  haughty  irony, 
"  but  the  peerage  is  an  honour  which  at  present 
would  be  rather  premature.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  my  sphere,  and  there  I  will  re- 
main. You  have  now  heard  my  positive  deter- 
mination. If  you  should  deem  it  worth  your 
while  to  deliberate  upon  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  the  result  at  your  earliest  convenience.  If 
I  am  honoured  with  no  communication  from 
you,  I  shall  interpret  your  silence  as  an  acqui- 
escence in  Lord  Chepstow's  and  Mr.  Brough- 
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tone's  opinion.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
wish  you  good  morning." 

With  this,  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 
For  a  few  seconds  after  his  departure,  we  looked 
at  each  other,  but  said  nothing.  Lord  Beau- 
maris was  the  first  to  break  silence.  This  noble 
Earl,  as  I  believe  I  have  before  mentioned,  was 
an  able  statesman  and  a  first-rate  speaker  :  he 
was  moreover  said  to  be  the  most  rigidly  at- 
tached to  his  political  tenets,  and  had  indeed 
manifested  the  unbending  nature  of  his  Whig 
principles  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was 
an  extremely  high  personage,  and  had  always 
treated  Broughton  rather  slightingly. 

"  You  '11  not  get  rid  of  him  by  a  peerage,*" 
said  Lord  Beaumaris  ;  "  he  knows  his  strength, 
and  I  hope  I  sha'n't  offend  any  one  by  saying 
his  supremacy,  in  the  House  of  Commons :  he 
knows  also  that  his  influence,  being  chiefly  per- 
sonal, would  be  almost  annihilated  if  he  were 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?''''  said  Lord  Robert 
Lindsay ;  "  it  would,  I  think,  certainly  be  be- 
neath us  to  comply  with  his  demand." 

"Do  you  think  so?"'  asked  the  Earl;  "it 
strikes  me  differently.     A  few  months  since,  the 
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Whig  body  proposed  to  go  over  to  this  very 
individual,  and  rank  themselves  under  his  ban- 
ner— a  proceeding,  the  dignity  of  which  I,  for 
one,  should  have  doubted,  and  in  which  I 
should  not  have  joined.  But  now  that  he  has 
come  over  to  you,  and  adopted  your  colours,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  expedient  that  you  should  avail 
yourselves  of  his  great  talents." 

"  The  question  then  is,"  said  Broughton, 
"  which  you  prefer,  Mr.  Anstruther  or  myself, 
for  one  of  us  must  be  given  up." 

"I  do  not  see  that  necessity,"  answered  Beau- 
maris coolly  ;  "  nobody  desires  to  give  you  up  : 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  if 
by  obstinately  insisting  upon  a  point  of  personal 
ambition,  you  occasion  to  the  party  the  loss  of 
such  valuable  services  as  Anstruther's,  you  will 
subject  your  patriotism  and  magnanimity  to  be 
very  severely  handled." 

"  Without  meaning  any  disparagement  to 
Broughton,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "  I  think  An- 
struther cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  yield 
to  him ;  for  we  all  know  that  when  his  great 
leader  died,  he  declared  that  he  acknowledged 
no  political  superior.  And  he  has  acted  accord- 
ingly, for  he  has  been  virtually,  if  not  nominally, 
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the  chief  in  every  administration  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  since  that  event.  His  poli- 
tical achievements  will  carry  his  name  down  to 
the  latest  posterity,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  having  prepared  the  public  mind  to  endure 
a  Whig  ministry.  Therefore  I  repeat,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  at  this  time  of  day  Anstru- 
ther  should  act  in  subordination  to  any  per- 
son, especially  to  one  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
wishes  and  merits,  has  not  had  the  opportunities 
of  rendering  himself  so  distinguished.  If  we 
discharge  Anstruther,  I  think  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  suspicion  and  discredit  upon 
the  party.^' 

"  Really,"  said  the  excellent  Lord  Torking- 
ton,  who  viewed  with  pain  and  apprehension 
these  differences  of  opinion,  "  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  this  difficulty  should  break  out  just  at  this 
period,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we 
should  be  all  united  in  perfect  harmony.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Whigs  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  star.  Pray  let  us  accommo- 
date this  matter.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Brough- 
ton,  that  you  have  the  general  good  too  much 
at  heart  to  suffer  it  to  be  obstructed  by  your 
private  feelings ;  and  believe  me,  that  there  is  no 
one  present  who  does  not  hold  you  in  too  high 
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esteem  to  propose  any  thing  derogatory  either 
to  your  interest  or  dignity." 

"  Why  should  you  not,"'  resumed  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, "  yourself  take  the  peerage,  which  you 
suggested  for  Anstruther  ?"" 

"  I  could  not  have  expected  this,'^  cried 
Broughton  with  heat  and  that  coarseness 
which,  as  it  was  natural  to  him,  broke  out  when 
he  was  moved ;  "  I  should  have  thought  that 
honour,  if  not  gratitude,  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  you  to  throw  me  into  your 
lumber-room,  after  I  had  spent  my  time  and 
my  talents  in  your  service.  It  is  said,  '  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,'  and  I  have  cause  to 
add,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  parties.' " 

"  You  use  extraordinary  language,  Mr. 
Broughton,"  said  Lord  Beaumaris. 

"It  is  only  suitable  to  extraordinary  conduct, 
my  Lord,""  answered  Broughton. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Lord  Torkington : 
"  if  Broughton  makes  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  sine  qua  non^  we  must 
acquiesce  ;  we  cannot  sacrifice  him." 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Lord  Chepstow,  Lord 
Robert  Lindsay,  and  Singleton.  Lessingham 
said  nothing,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  slight- 
ly, and  exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  me. 
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"  Then  you  leave  Anstruther  in  the  lurch  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Palmer. 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  awkward  ques- 
tion. Silence  gave  consent,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee, hastily  taking  their  hats,  abruptly  broke 
up  the  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Discord  was  now  decidedly  introduced  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Whig  party.  Shortly  after 
the  meeting  at  Lord  Torkington's,  the  Opposi- 
tion press  began  to  annoy  Anstruther  and  more 
than  ordinarily  to  extol  Broughton,  insinuating 
against  the  former  intractable  ambition,  and 
inferring  that  the  latter  was  an  ill-used  man.  In 
one  print,  the  proceedings  at  Torkington-house 
were  described  in  dark,  loose,  vague,  and  ex- 
aggerated language,  through  which  appeared  a 
sneaking  but  malevolent  tone  of  sneer  against 
the  ex-ministerial  chief.  The  whole  article 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  Broughtonic  taste. 
Another  journal,  which  affected  a  bold  and  in- 
dependent tone  in  alluding  to  certain  reports  of 
misunderstanding,  &c.  expressed  its  hope  that 
leading  persons  would  not  suffer  any  erroneous 
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notion  of  honour  or  adherence  to  principles  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  provide  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration, which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, was  of  paramount  importance. 

These  observations  tended  to  increase  and  con- 
firm a  suspicion  to  which  I  have  before  adverted 
— namely,  that  a  plot  was  in  agitation,  in  which 
Broughton  was  a  principal.  Who  the  other 
parties  concerned  in  it  were,  I  could  not  divine, 
and  the  slight  and  cautious  inquiries  which 
alone  I  could  venture  to  set  on  foot  failed  to 
bring  me  in  any  important  information  respect- 
ing it.  Spencer,  who  was  a  shrewd,  observant 
fellow,  and  of  a  prying  disposition,  could  perhaps 
have  afforded  some  clue  to  my  curiosity,  but  I 
had  not  seen  him  lately — in  fact,  not  since  the 
day  when  the  conversation  which  I  have  related 
a  few  chapters  back  took  place  between  us.  I 
had  twice  since  desired  his  company,  but  in- 
cessant occupation  had  been  his  excuse  for  not 
accepting  either  of  those  invitations.  His  apo- 
logies did  not  altogether  satisfy  me,  and  the 
emotion  which  he  betrayed  when  I  announced 
to  him  the  loss  of  the  borough  returned  to  my 
recollection :  but  I  was  slow  to  admit  a  suspi- 
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cion,  that  an  individual  who  owed  me  a  moral 
debt,  which  it  was  not  likely  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  discharge,  could  contemplate  any  thing 
like  ingratitude.  I  blamed  myself  for  the 
thought,  which  I  imputed  to  my  satirical  dis- 
position, always  prone  where  doubt  existed  Jtot 
to  give  human  nature  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
though  I  remonstrated  in  this  manner  with  the 
suspicion,  I  could  not  keep  it  out  of  my  mind. 

Lord  Robert  Lindsay  I  had  already  attempt- 
ed, and  found  dull  of  apprehension.  Lessing- 
ham  I  knew  was  not  the  man  gratuitously  to 
give  me  any  secret  information.  Palmer's  na- 
ture was  not  the  stuff  of  which  intriguers  are 
made,  and  I  felt  persuaded  that  if  he  was 
aware  of  any  plot,  his  generous  and  high-mind- 
ed principles  would  prompt  him  instantly  to 
expose  and  frustrate  it.  But  of  Singleton's 
honesty  I  had  not  a  sufficiently  high  opinion  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  join  in  a  secret  con- 
federacy, nor  did  I  think  his  caution  so  wary 
as,  like  Lessingham's,  to  be  wholly  impervious 
to  stratagem.  To  Singleton,  therefore,  I  re- 
solved to  apply. 

I  called  at  his  house,  but  was  told  that  he 
was  not  yet  up,  although  it  was  an  advanced 
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hour  of  the  day.  The  servant,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  usher  me  to  his  chamber,  as 
he  had  done  more  than  once  before,  such  was 
the  friendly  footing  upon  which  Singleton 
and  I  were.  Lately,  since  Mrs.  Richards's 
adventure,  he  had  rather  avoided  me,  being 
ashamed,  I  suppose,  of  his  conduct  in  that 
affair.  But  this  was  a  slight  coolness  which  a 
little  extraordinary  frankness  and  warmth  in 
my  manner  would  easily  overcome. 

I  knocked  at  his  room-door,  and  his  invita- 
tion to  come  in  and  my  entrance  were  simul- 
taneous. I  found  Will  sitting  up  in  bed : 
near  him  lay  a  huge  tome  and  a  voluminous 
Parliamentary  report ;  before  him  was  his  note- 
book open.  When  he  saw  me,  he  hastily  thrust 
the  latter  under  the  coverlet. 

"  If  you  are  hatching  wit  for  tliis  evening," 
cried  I  archly,  in  allusion  to  this  movement, 
"  for  Dick  Lutwy die's  sake — for  all  our  sakes, 
don't  let  me  disturb  you." 

"  Ah  !  how  d  'ye  do,  Sydenham,"  answered 
he :  "  no,  indeed,  I  'm  much  less  pleasantly 
employed,"  (glancing  at  the  book  and  the  re- 
port,) "  I  've  been  working  up  that  d — d  heavy 
question   which  is  to  come  on  next   Tuesday. 
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Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  it  to 
lighten  my  labours  ?" 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't,  for  I  know  scarcely 
any  thing  about  it.  But  why  do  you  read  at 
all?  why  don't  you,  when  you  are  going  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  of  which  you  are  igno- 
rant, do  like  Anstruther,  get  some  man  who 
knows  all  about  it  to  cram  you  ?  You  know 
he  used,  when  he  was  in  office,  to  keep  Beve- 
ridge  for  that  express  purpose.  You  remember 
the   masterly    speech    which    he  made    on   the 

question  ?     Well,  I    can   assure   you, 

it's  a  fact,  that  Beveridge  crammed  him  with 
it  a  day  and  a  night,  and  that  forty-eight 
hours  before  he  spoke,  he  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  you  do  about  the  science  of 
Fluxions." 

*'  He 's  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Singleton. 

"  He  is  indeed,"  rejoined  I,  "  and  it 's  a  great 
pity  that  we  should  lose  him." 

"  True,  but  we  can't  give  up  Broughton." 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  a  compromise .?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be,  they  are  at 
issue  upon  one  point,  and  both  seem  equally 
determined." 

"  I  'm  afraid  that  this  dispute,  and  Anstru- 
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ther's  secession,  will  be  an  obstacle  to  our 
coming  in ;  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  his  secession  can't  affect  us  in 
the  slightest  manner.  The  moment  Anstruther 
leaves  the  Whigs  he  is  damned  ;  he  is  precluded 
from  joining  any  party  against  them,  because 
they  can  show  up  his  motives.  To  the  Tories, 
of  course,  he  can't  return :  so  that  he  can 
assume  neither  the  offensive  nor  defensive. 
DonH  you  see  ?'' 

Singleton  spoke  with  a  flippancy  and  negli- 
gence which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
like  the  subject.  I  felt  disposed,  however,  to 
press  him  a  little  farther  before  I  gave  up  the 
attempt. 

"  Still,"  said  I,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking—" 

"  Come,"  interrupted  Singleton,  "  what  will 
you  bet  me  that  the  Whigs  are  not  in  office 
this  day  month .?" 

"  When  a  man  offers  to  back  his  assertion, 
or  opinion,  by  his  money,"  answered  I,  "  it  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  it  is  well  founded.  So 
I  'm  willing  to  believe  that  you  have  good  rea- 
sons for  what  you  say." 

"  You  dire  at  the  Claverton's  to-day  ?"  asked 
Singleton  after  a  pause.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 
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"  From  thence,"  said  he,  "  we  all  adjourn 
to  Dick  Lutwyche's,  where  we  shall  have  a 
glorious  night." 

I  saw  that  I  could  not  easily  bring  Singleton 
to  close  quarters,  but  I  did  not  care  to  perse- 
vere ;  for  his  evasion  influenced  my  former  sus- 
picions to  such  a  degree,  that  the  slightest 
proof  would  suffice  to  ignite  them  into  cer- 
tainty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Nothing  worthy  of  commemoration  passed  at 
Claverton  House  this  evening,  and  a  little  before 
midnight  we — to  wit,  Singleton,  Broughton,  Les- 
singham,  and  I — adjourned  to  the  residence  of 
Dick  Lutwyche,  who  celebrated  one  of  his  attic 
suppers  that  night.  Lutwyche's  house  was  a 
sort  of  chapel  of  ease  to  that  great  temple  of 
wit  and  good-fellowship,  the  Beef-steak  Club, 
and  the  time  of  assembling  there  was  usually 
that  hour  which  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  com- 
munion of  choice  spirits. 

Lutwyche,  who  lived  only  for  wit  and  con- 
viviality, was  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
and  felicity,  when  seated  at  the  head  of  his  own 
supper-table,  surrounded  by  the  most  precious 
geniuses  of  the  day,  who  casting  behind  them 
all  worldly  cares,  abandoned  themselves  for  the 
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time  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  libertinism.  How 
innocent !  how  delightful !  how  noble  !  such  re- 
laxations, when  compared  with  the  contempti- 
ble and  vicious  recreations  of  ordinary  men ! 

"  O  noctes  coenaeque  Deum  !  quibus  ipse,  meique. 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor ; 

Prout  cuique  libido  est, 
Siccat  inssquales  calices  conviva,  solutus 
Legibus  insanis ;  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescit  Isetius.     Ergo 
Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Nee  male  necne  Lepos  saltet." 
At  Lutwyche'*s  suppers,  heavy  drinking  was 
not  in  vogue  ;  indeed  I  think  it  was  considered 
rather  bad  taste ;  at  least  any  man  might  neg- 
lect the  bottle  without  fearing  thereby  to  check 
good-fellowship.     Sometimes  at  these  exquisite 
entertainments,    the    conversation   was   of    the 
most   purely  classical  kind ;  and  I    know  not 
whether  these  celestial  suppers  did  not  delight 
me  more  when  the  discourse  assumed  this  calm 
and  elegant  character,  than  when  I  was  kept  in 
a  continual  state  of  excitement  by  the  brilliant 
wit  which  it  more  frequently  exhibited.      At 
such  meetings  all  distinctions  of  character  were 
levelled,  all  agitating  passions  suspended,  and 
the  communion  of  mind  was  unalloyed  by  any 
human  affection. 
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The  conversation  this  night  was,  at  its  com- 
mencement, of  a  somewhat  serious  nature,  but 
was  succeeded  by  more  lively  and  brilliant  talk. 
I  will  detail  as  much  of  it  as  my  note-book 
furnishes. 

"  Well,  Dick,''  said  Singleton,  "  we  shall  soon 
be  engaged  in  the  fatiguing  business  of  ambi- 
tion, and  in  the  snatches  only  of  happiness  which 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  enjoy,  in  my  opinion 
there  will  be  no  morsel  more  relishing  than  this.'' 

"  Ah  I"  returned  Lutwyche,  "  I  have  long 
had  a  melancholy  presentiment  that,  when  you 
come  into  office,  there  will  be  an  end  to  our 
society :  accordingly,  I  have  calculated  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  your  disappoint- 
ment with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  hope.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  desirable,  both 
for  yourselves  and  the  nation,  that  you  should 
form  an  administration ;  but  as  such  an  event 
will  make  you  abandon  my  supper,  it  will  be 
to  me  a  deprivation  of  my  intellectual  liveli- 
hood. I  shall  be  like  a  poor  ferryman,  who  is 
ruiRed  by  the  building  of  a  bridge — a  great 
public  good  will  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  private  evil." 

"  Don't  despond  yet,"  said  I ;  "  great  public 
works  are  so  often  planned  but  never  accom- 
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plished,  that  I  never  give  credit  to  reports  till 
I  see  the  architect  has  actually  commenced  his 
operations." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Broughton,  "  be  as- 
sured that  v^e  shall  never  let  you  want ;  and  as 
a  security,  I  propose  a  subscription.  I  myself, 
although  I  shall  have  greater  demands  than  any 
of  my  colleagues,  am  willing  to  contribute  a 
night  a  month.  If  we  all  do  the  same,  this 
will  suffice  at  least  to  keep  you  alive ;  and  if 
we  give  you,  moreover,  any  spare  nights  that 
we  may  have,  you  will  be  pretty  well  off.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  we  engage  ourselves  to 
sup  with  Dick  Lutwyche  the  first  Wednesday 
in  every  month." 

*'  An  excellent  motion,"  cried  Lessingham ; 
"  I  second  it  with  all  my  heart."  And  it  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

"  I  beg  to  return  my  most  grateful  and  hum- 
ble thanks,"  returned  Dick ;  '*  and  suffer  me 
to  seal  the  engagement  with  a  toast : — 

"  May  the  joint  stock  company  of  wit  and 
friendship  never  fail!   and  may  ill-hick  attend 
him  luho  is  the  first  to  luithdraw  his  share  from 
our  capital  f^ 

"  Bravo !"  cried  all ;  and  the  toast  was  drunk 
with  nine  times  nine. 
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"  Charge  your  glasses  !"  said  Singleton, ''  the 
last  toast  has  an  inseparable  companion  : — 

"  The  health  of  our  valued  host^  in  every 
sense  of  the  tvord,  the  best  of  good  fellows !  and 
may  he  long  live  the  chairman  and  director  of 
our  illustrious  corporation  /" 

We  all  drank  this  toast  upon  our  legs,  with 
heartfelt  applause.  Lutwyche,  who  besides 
being  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions, 
was  really  one  of  the  best  of  souls,  expressed 
his  acknowledgments  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  I  do  believe,''"*  said  he,  "  that  there  is  not  a 
man  present  who  would  willingly  secede  from 
our  society,  but,  alas !  what  losses  may  it  not 
suffer  by  death  and  a  thousand  accidents  ? 
Twenty  years  hence,  how  altered  may  be  its 
state  !  I  may  perhaps  be  food  for  worms,  or 
else  sitting  by  my  solitary  fire-side,  mournfully 
musing  over  these  departed  days,  or  indulging 
in  melancholy  recollections  of  the  wit  and  con- 
viviality of  Dick  Lutwyche's  suppers." 

"  Order  !  order  !"  cried  Broughton;  "  we  are 
transgressing  bounds,  and  absolutely  getting 
into  pathetics,  which  will  never  do ; — come, 
Dick,  give  us  a  song,  and  make  us  merry." 

Dick  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and  sang 
with  great  energy  and  spirit,  a  capital  song,  the 
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burden  of  which  was  to  recommend  social  plea- 
sure as  paramount  to  every  other  species  of  en- 
joyment. The  song,  however,  was  an  exception 
to  our  usual  practice.  They  only  sing  who 
cannot  talk,  and  as  we  possessed  the  superior 
capabilities,  we  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
their  meagre  substitute. 

We   separated    soberly  and   decently   at   an 
early  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


On  Friday,  when  another  trial  of  strength 
was  to  take  place  between  us  and  the  Ministry, 
I  went  down  to  the  House  full  of  expectation ; 
for  I  thought  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
some  indications  would  surely  be  exhibited, 
which  would  direct  the  suspicions  which  were 
floating  through  my  mind  into  some  certain 
channel.  The  first  symptom  which  struck  me 
was  a  very  strong  one.  Anstruther,  instead  of 
occupying  his  usual  and  proper  place  among 
the  Opposition-leaders,  sat  on  the  bench  under 
the  gallery,  a  part  of  the  House  which  is  ordi- 
narily resorted  to  by  neutrals  and  third  parties, 
but  was  now  possessed  only  by  a  few  miserable 
old  grumblers  and  regular  bores,  who  spoke 
upon  every  question,  objected  to  every  mea- 
sure, and  proposed  none.     Among  these  out- 
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casts  of  parties,  these  refuse  of  politicians,  now 
sat  the  first  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
How  were  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

I  happened  to  come  in  late,  for  Singleton, 
who  opened  the  debate,  had  been  on  his  legs 
some  minutes.  The  House  was  of  course 
crowded,  but  my  place  was  ticketed.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  next  to  Mr.  Nevile,  to  whom  I 
remarked  Anstruther's  ominous  change  of  situ- 
ation ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  it, 
or  else  declined  particularly  noticing  ray  com- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  Singleton  had  concluded,  Anstru- 
ther  rose.  In  his  speech  he  kept  close  to  the 
question  which  he  discussed  with  a  serious 
earnestness,  as  if  it  only  occupied  his  attention, 
carefully  avoiding  the  slightest  expression  of, 
or  allusion  to,  party-feeling.  He  argued  it  not 
as  a  Whig,  but  professedly  upon  its  merits 
solely,  and  inclining  to  a  moderate  tone.  He 
expressed  his  diiBPerence  of  opinion  from,  and 
his  incapability  of  going  the  lengths  of  his 
right  honourable  friend,  the  mover,  upon  seve- 
ral points. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Deveril, 
who,  after  answering  Singleton,  adverted  to 
Anstruther  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
feelings  of  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  listen- 
ed to  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman under  the  gallery.     He  has,  in  a  great 
measure  anticipated  the  reply  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Right  Honourable  mover,  by  stat- 
ing in  much  abler  and  happier  language  than 
I   can  command,  the  objections  to  his  motion. 
I  can  assure  him  that  his  late  friends  and  co- 
adjutors regarded  more  with  sorrow  than  with 
anger  his  abandonment  of  those  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  up,  and  of  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  been  the  most  powerful, 
and   was   reputed  to  be  the  most   sincere,   al- 
though he   had   not  always   proved   the  most 
orthodox   champion.     I   am  persuaded,   there- 
fore, that  they  have  perceived  with  the  same 
delight  which  animated  myself,  the  indications 
of  repentance,  and  a  disposition  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  his  political  faith,  which  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  has  this  evening  exhibited ; 
and  that  if  he  should  seek  re-admission  among 
us,  there   will  be  (not  to  speak  it  profanely) 
more  joy  over  this  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  in  ninety  and  nine  just  men  who  need  no 
repentance.     The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
was  certainly  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  aposta- 
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tizing  from  his  principles ;  but  having  apos- 
tatized back  again  from  the  party  which  he  had 
joined  to  that  from  which  he  had  deserted,  this 
double  dereliction  will  neutralize  the  reproach 
which  attached  to  him  when  it  stood  single, 
and  will  of  course  restore  him  in  every  respect 
to  the  situation  which  he  formerly  occupied." 

Anstruther's  emotions  during  this  severe  cas- 
tigation  were  evidently  of  the  most  poignant 
kind.  His  colour  came  and  went;  his  lip 
quivered,  and  his  whole  frame  was  in  agitation. 
Immediately  the  minister  had  ceased,  he  start- 
ed to  his  feet,  but  was  promptly  stopped  by 
shouts  of  "  Spoke  !  spoke  !  spoke  !"  from  all 
parts  of  the  House.  In  opposition  to  these 
were  a  few  feeble  calls  of  his  name,  but  they 
were  wholly  overborne  by  the  former  clamour. 
He  still,  however,  kept  his  legs,  and  endea- 
voured to  raise  his  voice  above  the  storm,  but 
in  vain :  the  Speaker  was  at  length  obliged  to 
request  that  he  would  resume  his  seat,  and 
accordingly,  with  a  look  of  mingled  agony, 
scorn,  and  defiance,  he  sat  down. 

Broughton  now  got  up,  and  incontinently 
there  was  a  calm.  He  deeply  regretted  the 
deviation  from  the  question  of  which  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  had  been  guilty. 
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Yet  though  he  had  the  highest  confidence 
in  his  Right  Honourable  friend's  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  which  he  had  lately 
espoused,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  engagements 
which  he  had  come  under,  yet  he  trusted  he 
might  be  permitted  to  observe  that  his  Right 
Honourable  friend  had  that  night  used  a  tone, 
which  was  not  the  best  adapted  to  express  those 
sentiments.  He  took  the  liberty  of  making 
this  suggestion,  because  it  appeared  to  him  ex- 
pedient for  his  Right  Honourable  friend  to  be 
peculiarly  circumspect  in  his  language  and  con- 
duct, inasmuch  as  it  had  been  insinuated, 
although  most  calumniously,  that  his  motives 
for  joining  the  party  to  which  he  at  present 
belonged,  were  not  of  the  purest  kind.  He 
should  therefore  be  most  guarded  not  to  afford 
his  enemies  any  handle  for  asserting  that  per- 
sonal ambition  was  the  guide  of  his  public  con- 
duct. The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man, after  a  few  more  indifferent  remarks,  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  detect  the  insidious 
purport  of  Broughton's  observations  and  advice. 
Anstruther's  countenance  betrayed  the  strong- 
est indignation  at  what  fell  from  him,  and  again 
made  an  attempt  to  be  heard,  but  was  again 
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assailed  by  opposition.  He  exclaimed  loudly, 
and  even  passionately,  against  this  treatment, 
which  he  justly  declared  to  be  unparalleled; 
for  the  House  never  before  refused  to  hear  the 
defence  of  one  of  its  members,  whose  character 
had  been  attacked  within  its  walls.  But  such 
was  the  rancorous  determination  to  cry  down 
this  noble  spirit,  that  his  appeal  produced  no 
effect,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed. 
Anstruther  left  the  House. 

A  thought  now  struck  me,  that  the  Whig 
body  was  actually  undermined.  I  had  by  this 
time  become  pretty  confident,  and  I  suspected 
that  Broughton  was  a  principal  in  the  plot.  As 
I  was  not  a  party  to  this  scheme,  I  should  of 
course  be  blown  up  with  the  majority,  as  soon 
as  it  transpired ;  therefore  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  sell  my  life  dearly  and  generously,  when 
I  should  perhaps  only  anticipate  my  fate  by  a 
few  days.  In  a  word,  I  determined  to  attack 
Broughton  in  the  vindication  of  Anstruther. 

I  rose  accordingly,  upon  that  personage  being 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  clamour  of  his  ene- 
mies.    I  spoke  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : — 

"  No  man.  Sir,  can  be  more  averse  than  my- 
self to  the  practice  of  diverging  from  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  to  personal  topics,  and  I 
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am  glad  to  find  so  strong  a  determination  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  think, 
no  gentleman  will  deny  that  there  are  occasions 
upon  which  the  breach  of  order  may  be  una- 
voidable, and  even  more  expedient  than  the 
observance  of  it.  Now,  though  the  present 
instance  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  which  I  have  alluded,  yet^  considering 
that  the  irregularity  originated  with  no  less  a 
person  than  the  organ  of  government  in  this 
House,  and  that  the  individual  whom  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  with  the  most  derisive 
taunts  was  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, I  do  think  that  the  House  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  rather  unfortunate  opportunity  to 
assert,  for  the  first  time,  its  determination  of 
enforcing  a  strict  adherence  to  its  rules.  It  did 
seem  to  me  rather  invidious  not  to  permit  my 
Right  Honourable  friend  to  defend  himself  from 
such  dangerous  insinuations. 

"  But,  Sir,  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  refuse  the  defence  of  my  Right  Ho- 
nourable friend,  who  could  have  best  vindicated 
himself,  I  was  happy  to  see  my  Honourable  and 
Learned  friend  below  me  upon  his  legs,  because 
I  knew  that  he  could  not  have  an  abler  advo- 
cate.    Great,  however,  has  been  my  surprise 
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and  disappointment  at  that  Honourable  Mem- 
ber's speech.  When  he  put  himself  forward  in 
behalf  of  his  Right  Honourable  friend,  I  ex- 
pected to  have  witnessed  the  exertion  of  those 
powers  which  he  is  known  to  possess,  and  of 
which  the  present  was  surely  an  occasion  worthy. 
But  most  unaccountably,  by  his  feeble  advo- 
cacy he  has  not  only  injured  the  cause  he  un- 
dertook, but  has,  although  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously, added  to  and  encouraged  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  I  will 
put  it  to  any  gentleman  present,  whether  such 
has  not  been  the  impression  produced  on  his 
mind  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member's 
speech  ?  I  of  course  firmly  believe  it  to  be 
inadvertent  and  unintentional ;  but  there  are 
many  who,  not  being  favourably  disposed  to 
either,  may  put  a  construction  upon  this  lan- 
guid vindication  equally  discreditable  to  the 
client  and  the  advocate  ;  and  it  is  to  obviate 
this  interpretation  that  I  have  intruded  myself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House." 

I  then  proceeded,  in  the  best  manner  I  could, 
to  defend  Anstruther,  and  reflect  upon  Brough- 
ton,  darkly  hinting  at  the  underplot  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  in  agitation.  When  I  sat  down  1 
was  partially  but  vehemently  cheered.      Les- 
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singham,  when  he  perceived  the  extraordinary 
course  which  I  was  taking,  turned  round, 
(I  was  standing  just  behind  him,)  stared 
in  my  face  with  the  most  unaffected  surprise, 
and  whispered,  "  Are  you  mad  ?"  Singleton, 
shortly  after  I  had  concluded,  leaned  over  to 
me,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  effectually  done  your  business.  I  never 
saw  a  man,  except  in  a  hell,  ruin  himself  more 
completely  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour." 

None  of  the  succeeding  speakers  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  what  I  had  said,  or  the 
subject  of  my  comments.  At  a  late  hour,  as 
there  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
members  charged  with  speeches,  motion  was 
made  and  carried  to  adjourn  the  debate  to 
Monday. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  speech  was,  I  think, 
too  evidently  a  pilot-balloon,  ventured  to  as- 
certain how  the  wind  sat  with  respect  to  him  in 
the  Government  quarter,  and  whether  it  would 
be  at  all  possible  to  return  thither. 

Deveril's  reply  was  likewise  an  obvious  expo- 
sition of  his  feelings,  which  must  have  been 
very  strong  to  betray  him  into  a  tone  of  con- 
tumelious asperity  toward  Anstruther,  for  whom 
it  is  impossible  that  he,  or  any  other  man,  could 
have  experienced  any  sentiment  partaking  of 
contempt.  Deveril,  though  a  young  man,  was 
a  cool,  clever,  long-headed  fellow,  and  never 
indulged  in  a  gratuitous  expenditure  of  wit, 
words,  or  opinions  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  knew 
that  if  Anstruther  were  to  return  to  the  Tory 
party,  he  should  be  obliged  to  yield  the  high 
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Station  which  he  at  present  occupied  to  a  su- 
perior, by  whose  secession  alone  he  had  been 
elevated  to  it ;  he  was  therefore  nervously  ap- 
prehensive of  any  symptom  which  might  indi- 
cate such  a  consummation,  and  hence  his 
prompt  and  somewhat  intemperate  attack  upon 
Anstruther  this  evening. 

Broughton's  conduct  was  confirmatory  of  all 
my  suspicions.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  bent 
upon  the  ruin  of  Anstruther,  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition ;  and  from  some  expres- 
sions which  he  let  fall,  but  which  I  have  not 
quoted,  importing  that  he  was  determined  to 
perform  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  public 
duty,  however  malice  and  interest  might  mis- 
represent his  motives;  the  inference  was  pro- 
bable that  he  w^as  labouring  to  open  a  door  of 
escape  for  himself  from  the  Whig  party.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader  that  he 
had  lately  studiously  affected  moderate,  tempo* 
rizing,  and  patriotic  language. 

That  it  was  all  over  with  Anstruther,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  Whigs  in  Brough- 
ton's  interest  of  course  combined  with  him  in 
what  was  now  one  of  his  favourite  objects. 
The   general  body,   however  well  inclined  to 
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support  their  illustrious  ally,  having  been  de- 
cidedly informed  that  they  would  thereby  af- 
front him  to  whom  they  conceived  themselves 
bound  in  honour  and  gratitude,  were  obliged  to 
withhold  their  countenance.  The  Tories,  who, 
ever  since  he  had  quitted  them,  had  been  gloat- 
ing and  expressing  their  rage  at  him  in  every 
form,  as  soon  as  they  found  him  abandoned  by 
the  Whigs,  would  rush  upon  and  sacrifice  him 
to  their  revenge.  He  had  only  a  few  personal 
friends,  who  could  do  nothing  for  him.  For 
my  own  part,  I  determined  immediately  to  rank 
myself  among  these,  proud  to  involve  my  po- 
litical fate  in  that  of  one,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  so  great  a  person. 

Such  was  the  state  of  persons  at  this  crisis. 

Early  on  Saturday — indeed  while  I  was 
breakfasting — Mr.  Palmer  was  announced.  He 
greeted  me  with  an  extraordinary  cordiality;  for, 
though  1  was  well  acquainted,  I  was  not  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  this  truly  noble-minded 
member  of  our  party. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here,"  said  I ;  "  for 
it  would  have  grieved  me  had  you  been  in- 
cluded in  the  majority  whom  I  must  have 
offended  by  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  saw  fit 
to  adopt  last  night." 
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"  I  hope  you  do  not  repent  of  it  ?"  returned 
Palmer. 

"  So  far  from  repenting,  I  reflect  upon  what 
I  have  done  with  a  satisfaction  which  is  check- 
ed only  by  a  slight  doubt  lest  the  promptitude 
of  my  zeal  should  have  been  premature  and 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  noble  individual 
whom  I  wished  to  serve." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  upon  that  point,"  an- 
swered Palmer ;  "  the  indiscretion  of  his  real 
friends  cannot  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  accele- 
rate or  render  more  certain  the  ruin  which  has 
been  brought  upon  him  by  the  machinations  of 
his  pretended  ones.  You  have  made  a  most 
generous  sacrifice  of  yourself,  Sydenham,  and 
the  best  proof  I  can  give  you  of  my  admiration 
of  it  is,  that  I  have  already  followed  your  ex- 
ample, and  avowedly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Anstruther.  I  only  regret  that  you  should 
have  been  beforehand  with  me  ;  nothing  should 
have  prevented  me  from  being  explicit  the 
other  day  at  Torkington  House  but  the  hope 
that  a  compromise  might  yet  be  brought  about 
between  him  and  Broughton.  I  should  how- 
ever have  seen  the  impossibility  of  that ;  and  if 
two  or  three  of  us  had  then  made  a  bold  and 
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decided  remonstrance  in  favour  of  Anstruther, 
he  might  have  been  saved." 

I  thought  otherwise.  It  was  even  then  too 
late  ;  for  if  the  communication  with  a  third 
party,  which  I  beheved  to  have  taken  place, 
had  not  already  terminated  in  a  compact,  it  had 
been  doubtless  opened,  and  its  conclusion  was 
delayed  only  until  Anstruther's  views  were 
fully  ascertained.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  plot  itself  originated  in  Broughton"'s 
jealousy  of  his  distinguished  coadjutor. 

"  Have  you  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  An- 
struther since  he  left  the  House  last  night  ?"'  in- 
quired I :  "  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what 
are  his  feelings  and  intentions." 

"  I  called  in  Whitehall-place  immediately 
after  the  House.  I  found  Anstruther  at  home. 
You  know  how  intimate  we  have  been  all  our 
lives  ;  therefore  he  never  thought  of  disguising 
his  emotions  from  me.  I  never  before  saw  him 
so  violently  affected.  The  indignant  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with  from  that  House  over 
which  he  had  not  long  since  reigned  supreme — 
the  utter  annihilation  of  his  hopes — the  savage 
exultation  of  his  enemies,  many  of  whom,  com- 
pared with  himself,  were  base  and  contemptible. 
These  reflections,  rushing  at  once  upon  him, 
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raised  his  impetuous  passions  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  to  be  wholly  ungovernable  by  his  reason. 
He  could  only  utter  incoherent  denunciations 
about  the  treachery  of  Broughton — the  fiercest 
scorn  of  his  reptile  opponents,  while  he  fell 
their  stings  in  his  very  soul — and  occasional  ex- 
clamations, betraying  the  agony  which  he  felt 
at  the  prospect  of  his  ruined  fortunes.  In 
short,  I  found  him  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  consulting  with  him 
upon  any  plan  of  conduct ;  but  in  an  interval  of 
calm,  I  told  him  how  you  had  stood  up  in  his 
defence,  and  what  an  admirable  castigation  you 
had  given  Broughton.  At  this  intelligence,  a 
gleam  of  joy  irradiated  his  tempestuous  counte- 
nance, and  for  several  minutes  his  griefs  were 
absorbed  in  his  sympathy  for  an  action  so  con- 
sonant to  his  own  generous  nature.  '  How 
noble  and  disinterested  T  cried  he — these  were 
exactly  his  words,—'  for  I  hardly  knew  him ; 
and  to  speak  a  word  in  my  favour  was,  in  his 
situation,  to  share  my  destruction.  But  why 
did  he  sacrifice  the  prospects  which  his  talents 
opened  to  him,  to  an  useless  indulgence  of  mag- 
nanimity ?  He  must  be  a  glorious  fellow  !**  I 
assure  you  the  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke  thus,  and  after  a  short  pause  he  added, 
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'  I  never  thought  that  I  should  be  placed 
under  an  obligation  to  any  human  being,  but  I 
shall  be  eager  to  express  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  this  admirable  young  man.'  " 

"  Such  high  praise  from  such  a  quarter/' 
said  I,  "is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  any 
sacrifice  which  I  may  have  made  to  deserve 
it;  but  I  must  not  claim  more  than  I  merit. 
There  were  considerations  which  might  have 
mingled  with,  and  alloyed  the  pure  motives 
which  induced  me  to  defend  Mr.  Anstruther 
from  the  indignity  and  injustice  to  which  he 
was  subjected." 

I  then  recounted  to  Palmer  my  observations 
and  suspicions  v^ith  respect  to  Broughton's  con- 
duct, the  effects  of  which,  I  thought,  would  be 
to  dissipate  the  Whig  party.  He  was  amazed, 
and  incredulous  of  such  a  design  as  that  to 
which  I  had  pointed. 

"  I  think,"'  said  he,  "  you  must  be  mistaken, 
and  that  you  have  misconstrued  circumstances, 
which,  though  they  may  have  rather  a  doubtful 
appearance,  should  not  be  taken  to  support  an 
opinion  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally well-founded.  If  such  an  intrigue  had 
been  going  on,  is  it  likely  that  it  could  have 
been  so  carefully  concealed,  as  that  no  suspi- 
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cion  should  be  excited  ?  That  Broughton  is 
much  attached  to  his  own  interest,  I  certainly 
believe ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  he  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  it,  or  that  he  would  pro- 
mote it  by  an  act  so  dishonourable."" 

"  Such  things  have  been  done,"  answered  I, 
'*  and  after  all,  it  would  be  an  act  only  of  politi- 
cal dishonesty,  which,  you  know,  is  as  distinct  a 
matter  from  moral  baseness,  as  a  Bristol  dia- 
mond differs  from  a  real  brilliant." 

"  1  know  not  any  such  distinction,"  returned 
Palmer,  with  slight  displeasure ;  "  and  pardon 
me,  Sydenham,  but  I  do  think  you  are  rather 
illiberal  in  your  estimate  of  Broughton 's  cha- 
racter and  conduct." 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  I,  "  to  calumniate 
Mr.  Broughton,  against  whom  I  have  no  perso- 
nal enmity ;  but  still  I  cannot  help  retaining  my 
suspicions,  the  correctness  of  which  must  be 
proved  in  a  few  days.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  mentioned  them  to  you,  for  if  they 
should  turn  out  to  be  well-founded,  it  would 
be  too  late  now  to  benefit  by  their  disclosure, 
and  if  they  should  prove  erroneous,  they  may 
seem  invidious."' 

=  "  I  assure  you,"  answered  Palmer,  "  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  you  were  actuated  at 
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all  by  private  feelings  toward  Broughton  in 
your  defence  of  Anstruther ;  and  so  highly  do 
I  esteem  your  acuteness  and  penetration,  that 
I  shall  henceforth  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon 
the  former." 

He   then  dropped  the  subject,   and  shortly 
after  took  his  leave. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

All  the  circumstances  which  conspired  to 
induce  me  to  rise  in  vindication  of  Anstru- 
ther  are  known  to  the  gracious  reader,  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  attach  a  greater  force  to 
the  by-motives  than  that  with  which  they  really 
actuated  me.  My  affections,  although  too  slug- 
gish to  exert  themselves  upon  common  occa- 
sions, yet,  like  Le  Noir  Faineant  in  Ivanhoe, 
when  they  met  with  an  occasion  worthy  of  their 
developement,  were,  like  the  exploits  of  that  per- 
sonage, more  powerful  and  energetic  in  their  ope- 
rations than  those  of  ordinary  men.  AurioFs  case 
and  Anstruther's  had  called  them  into  action, 
and,  although  in  the  latter  other  circumstances 
concurred  to  influence  the  conduct  which  I  had 
adopted  in  pursuance  thereof  to  the  same  direc- 
tion, yet  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say, 
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that  I  believe  I  should  have  acted  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner,  had  such  adventitious  induce- 
ments never  existed.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  claim  whatever  praise  I  may  be  entitled  to 
for  my  generous  behaviour  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause, as  the  evidences  of  amiable  traits  in  my 
character  are  extremely  rare  throughout  this 
book,  I  can  afford  to  neglect  none,  and  already 
I  fear  that  the  reader  has  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  me  as  a  heartless  satirist,  who  delights, 
indiscriminately,  in  the  miseries  of  human  kind. 
After  Mr.  Palmer  was  gone,  I  repaired  to 
Brookes's,  being  anxious  to  know  what  was  the 
state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  me  among  the 
Whig  body.  The  room  was  not  very  full  when 
I  entered,  but  I  observed  decided  symptoms  of 
alienation  from  me.  The  few  whom  I  addressed 
replied  only  with  cold  civility — some  reiterated 
to  me  the  gratifying  assurance  which  Singleton 
had  given  me  at  the  House,  namely,  that  I  had 
done  for  myself;  others,  when  I  adverted  to 
politics,  begged  to  know  in  what  character  they 
were  to  consider  me,  before  they  said  any  thing 
upon  the  topic.  In  a  word,  I  was  given  clearly 
to  understand,  that  I  had  been  declared  by 
Broughton  an  enemy,  and  that  they  could  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  a  person  whom  their 
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leader  had  renounced.  Broughton  himself  was 
not  there.  Accordingly  I  made  my  bow  to  the 
Club,  determined,  of  course,  never  to  enter  it 
again  —  at  least  while  under  the  present  ma- 
nagement, which,  if  I  was  not  mistaken,  was 
nearly  at  an  end. 

Thus  discomfited,  I  returned  homeward,  me- 
ditating on  the  unprofitable  conclusion  of  my 
political  career.  I  did  not  long  pursue  my 
reflections  undisturbed,  for,  in  passing  through 
Pall  Mall,  I  perceived  to  my  inexpressible 
astonishment  Edward  Spencer  coming  out  of 
Tewkesbury-house  !  I  must  explain  why  I  was 
filled  with  such  surprise  at  this  phenomenon. 

The  Marquis  of  Tewkesbury  was  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in 
the  country.  His  connexion  vs^ith  the  aristo- 
cracy was  extensive,  his  fortune  ample,  his  par- 
liamentary influence  powerful,  and  his  court 
interest  still  greater.  His  abilities  also  v^ere  of 
no  mean  "order.  Lord  Tewkesbury  belonged  to 
neither  of  the  two  great  parties,  but  was  the 
head  of  a  small  political  coterie,  which  was 
called  by  his  own  name,  and  over  which,  as  it 
was  for  the  most  part  his  own  property,  he  had 
unbounded  authority.  The  Tewkesbury  faction 
usually  supported  Tory  measures,  but  not   so 
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constantly  as  to  render  them  a  sure  dependence. 
They  were  sometimes  marshalled  in  a  menacing 
attitude  toward  Ministers,  by  whom  they  were 
always  treated  with  the  highest  consideration. 

The  Marquis  himself  was  said  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  political  ambition ;  certainly  he  had 
never  been  in  office,  but  he  was  deeply  con- 
versant with  affairs,  and  was  supposed  to  be  so 
much  esteemed  in  a  high  quarter,  that  he  was 
frequently  severely  alluded  to  in  Parliament  as 
an  irresponsible  adviser.  His  foreign  connexion, 
likewise,  was  frequently  a  subject  of  invidious 
comment  with  the  Opposition.  His  Lordship 
was  a  proud  and  supercilious,  and,  indeed,  a 
somewhat  insolent  personage. 

What,  then,  could  be  the  business  of  the 
private  secretary  of  the  leader  of  Opposition 
at  Tewkesbury-house  ?  I  came  upon  Spencer 
quite  unawares,  and  he  started  and  coloured 
when  he  saw  me.  If  these  were  not  sufficient 
evidences  of  consciousness,  his  ready  anticipation 
of  my  inquiry  was  surely  a  confirmation  of  it. 
"  Ah  !  how  d'ye  do  ?"'  cried  he  ;  "  I — I've  just 
been  carrying  an  explanation  from  Broughton 
to  Lord  Tewkesbury,  about  a  statement  which 
he  made  in  the  House  the  other  night,  and 
which   Tewkesbury    contradicted.      However, 
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IVe  settled  the  matter,  and  convinced  my  Lord 
that  he  was  wrong.  But  how  is  it  I  have  not 
seen  you  this  long  time  .?" 

"  Nay,*"  said  1,  ''it  is  for  me  to  ask  that 
question,  and  you  to  answer  it ;  1  Ve  sent  to 
you  repeatedly,  but  you  never  could  or  would 
come." 

*'  Why,  really,  I  Ve  been  very  much  occupied 
of  late;  for  though  I  continue  to  like  my 
place,  it 's  a  devilish  working  one,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  proceed- 
ings last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  mean  in  the  House  ?  I  Ve  not  yet 
had  time  to  read  the  debate,  but  I  saw  your 
name  at  the  head  of  a  yard  of  speech  :  What 
was  it  about  ?"" 

"•  Walk  down  the  Park  with  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you." 

I  put  my  arm  through  his  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  and  related  to  him  the  parti- 
culars of  what  had  taken  place.  He  affected 
great  and  increasing  surprise  as  I  proceeded 
with  my  detail ;  and  when  I  had  finished  it,  he 
remarked, 

"  Well,  as  you  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  have  acted  like 
a  damned  ass/' 
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This  was  cool  and  coarse  enough,  truly.     I 
looked  grave . 

"  What  I  mean  is,""*  proceeded  he,  perceiving 
my  displeasure,  "  that  you  have  not  acted  like 
a  man  of  the  world  in  this  business.  What  was 
the  use  of  wantonly  placing  yourself  under  a 
tottering  wall  ?  for  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  your  unassisted  support  could  prop  it  up, 
or  that  any  other  consequence  could  ensue  but 
yourself  being  crushed  by  its  inevitable  fall. 
Everybody  knows  that  Anstruther,  poor  devil ! 
has  long  been  declining,  and  is  now  on  his  last 
legs." 

Disgusted  with  the  heartless  profligacy  of 
this  speech,  I  did  not  immediately  answer. 

"  I  confess,''  said  I,  "  that  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  such  language  from  you.  What  has 
become  of  the  lofty  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
the  high  feelings  of  political  honour,  which  you 
possessed  not  quite  four  months  ago  ?  I  ex- 
pected that  you  would  have  extolled  my  vin- 
dication of  Anstruther  as  an  act  of  Roman 
virtue,  and  have  immediately  declared  your 
intention  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with 
Broughton." 

Spencer  was  slightly  abashed  and  confused 
L  5 
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by  this  home-thrust,  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
effrontery. 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is,  that  style  of  sentiment, 
though  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  closet,  is 
very  ill  adapted  for  practical  purposes.  The 
usage  du  monde  teaches  one  the  ideas  which 
must  regulate  one's  conduct,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  one  takes  an  active  part 
in  life,  to  adopt  principles  a  little  more  elastic 
than  the  stiffness  of  speculative  morality  could 
furnish." 

''  Humph  !  then  am  I  to  understand,"  said 
I,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  now  offered  itself  of  putting  his  gratitude 
to  the  test, — "am  I  to  understand,  Edward, 
that  the  quarrel  between  Broughton  and  myself, 
will  make  no  alteration  in  your  plans  ?'''' 

"  Can  you  expect  that  it  should .?"  returned 
the  Secretary,  in  a  tone  as  if  I  had  made  some 
very  unreasonable  proposition :  "  the  trans- 
actions of  public  and  private  life  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  officially  attached  to 
your  political  opponent  should  interfere  with 
our  private  intercourse.'"* 

"  It  would  be  productive  of  some  inconve- 
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nience,  I  think,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  Ned,  both  on  the  progress  which 
you  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  you  have  turned 
it  to  account.  However,  to  give  you  my  opi- 
nion as  plainly  as  you  have  given  me  yours,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  your  new  principles  do  not  at 
all  accord  with  my  notions  of  honesty." 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Spencer,  with  ad- 
mirable indifference,  "  very  likely.  Honesty 
is  now-a-days  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  sheer  dogmatism  for  any  person  to 
set  up  a  standard  of,  and  to  assert  this  or  that 
to  be  agreeable  or  contrary  to,  it.  You  are  cor- 
rect, therefore,  in  saying  that  my  principles  and 
conduct  are  repugnant  to  your  ideas  upon  the 
subject.  Every  man  has  his  own  notions  about 
honesty,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  very  indifferently 
of  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours,  who  may  be 
equally  sincere ;  but  in  the  particular  in  which 
one  is  reproachable  another  is  faultless,  and  vice 
versa.  So  in  the  end  it  comes  to  nearly  the 
same  thing  ;  and  if  honesty,  like  other  commo- 
dities, could  be  weighed  in  the  scale,  I  think, 
Matthew,  if  you  and  I  were  to  select  indifferently 
fifty  men  from  the  common  herd,  we  should  find 
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that  the  quantity  of  the  article  which  each  could 
muster  would  be  on  a  pretty  equal  average. 
Ha!  har 

"  Very    true,"    I    replied;    "  and    as    our    / 
notions  and  practice  upon  this  point  are  so  dis- 
cordant, I  think    the  less  we  henceforth   see  of    , 
each  other  the  better." 

"  As  you  please,"  rejoined  the  young  politi- 
cian, with  a  smile  and  a  bow  ;  "1  have  no 
wish  or  occasion  to  intrude  my  acquaintance 
upon  any  person." 

I  deigned  not  to  make  a  reply,  but  contemp- 
tuously turning  upon  my  heel,  left  him  abruptly. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  an  evidence  of  my 
penetration,  or  of  the  general  meanness  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  I  have  never  entertained  an 
unfavourable  suspicion  of  any  person  which 
has  not  been  verified  by  the  event.  I  fear  this 
circumstance  tends  to  establish  the  latter  fact, 
especially  as  sometimes,  in  estimating  indivi- 
duals, I  have  formed  propitious  opinions,  which 
subsequent  experience  has  falsified.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  gracious  reader,  how 
shocked  I  was  at  finding  that  insidious  doubts 
respecting  Spencer's  fidelity  had  entered  my 
mind  :  the  last  chapter  will  enable  him  to  judge 
how  far  those  doubts  were  malignant  or  gra- 
tuitous. The  conduct  of  this  young  man  was 
certainly  the  worst  specimen  of  the  kind  that  I 
had  yet  met  with.     Indeed,  his  behaviour  had 
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been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  meaning  which 
it  was  intended  to  convey  ;  either  his  anxiety 
to  assure  me  that  he  absolved  himself  from  all 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  toward  me 
had  made  him  overdo  the  thing,  or  else  the  su- 
perfluous insolence  which  he  used,  and  which 
was  more  observable  in  his  manner  than  in  his 
words,  was  an  improvement  in  the  expression  of 
ingratitude,  suggested  by  his  own  original  ge- 
nius. But  enough  of  this  disgusting  topic. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  nobler,  yet,  (though  in 
another  point  of  view,)  a  no  less  melancholy 
subject  of  contemplation. 

As  1  returned  homeward,  after  parting  with 
Spencer,  I  called  in  Whitehall  Place  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Anstruther.  The  porter  told 
me  that  Mr.  Anstruther  was  indisposed,  and 
could  not  be  seen  :  but  desiring  more  particular 
information,  I  was  let  in,  and  his  confidential 
servant  was  sent  for  to  answer  my  inquiries. 
Presently  came  down — not  the  valet — but  Mr. 
Palmer. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  find  that  you  are  here,"  cried 
I  ;  *'  I  'm  told  that  he 's  unwell — nothing  seri- 
ous, I  hope .?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  so,'"'  returned  Palmer : 
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"  the  agitation  of  his  mind  has  brought  on  a 
nervous  fever,  which,  in  the  unsettled  state  in 
which  his  health  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
may  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences, 
if  great  care  is  not  taken.  The  physicians  have 
blooded  and  sent  him  to  bed,  and  above  all 
things  ordered  that  he  should  keep  quiet." 

"  Of  course  ;  all  that  I  want  to  know  is  how 
he  does .?" 

"  But  he  insists  upon  seeing  you  :  he  heard 
the  man  mention  your  name,  and  he  has  sent 
me  to  bring  you  up.  I  wish  he  had  not  known 
that  you  were  here,  because  I  fear  the  sight 
of  you  will  recall  to  his  mind  thoughts  which 
it  is  at  present  of  the  last  importance  to  keep 
away.  I  need  not  exhort  you  studiously  to 
avoid  and  discourage  every  thing  in  the  slightest 
manner  relating  to  politics." 

Thus  advised,  I  followed  Palmer  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  illustrious  invalid.  We  found  him 
sitting  up,  supported  by  pillows.  He  wrung 
my  hand  when  I  approached  the  bed-side. 

"  Sydenham,"  said  he,  ''  I  'm  much  beholden 
to  you.  If  Fortune  should  ever  again  favour 
me,  one  of  her  most  acceptable  gifts  will  be  the 
power  of  convincing  my  friends  how  deeply  I 
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feel  their  disinterested  kindness.  At  present,  I 
must  content  myself  with  simple  professions  of 
gratitude."''' 

"  My  dear  Sir,*"  answered  I,  "  the  best  re- 
ward your  friends  can  have,  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  approved  their  sincerity  in  your 
eyes." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  "  such  friends  are  the  rare 
exceptions  to  the  generality  who  assume  that 
name  and  character.  Friends  are  usually  very 
true  when  nothing  is  required  of  them  beyond 
friendship  ;  but  when  in  urgent  or  adverse  cir- 
cumstances you  rely  on  them,  they  bend  and 
totter,  and  ill  brook  supporting  you." 

I  made  some  inquiry  about  his  health,  in 
order  to  turn  the  discourse,  but  in  his  state  of 
mind  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obey  Palmer's 
injunction. 

'*  Have  I  not  cause  to  say  so.?""  cried  An- 
struther  with  increasing  emotion,  and  not  no- 
ticing my  question  :  "  Why  did  Nevile  sit  mute 
when  I  was  insulted  ?  To  whom  does  he  owe 
his  political  creation  and  advancement  but  to 
me  ?  Why  has  not  Bellisle  been  here  to-day  to 
declare  his  intention  of  standing  by  me  ?  Who 
gave  him  his  peerage  and  blue  ribbon  ?  Doubt- 
less they  are  both  gone   to  worship  the  rising 
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sun.  Yet  these  two  men  are  not  only  bound  to 
me  by  the  deepest  obligations,  but  by  the  bonds 
of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship.  The  rep- 
tiles !  What  a  dupe  was  I  to  believe  that  their 
selfish  adulation  was  the  effect  of  a  devoted  and 
affectionate  admiration  !  If  they  had  promptly 
and  decidedly  espoused  my  quarrel,  their  firm- 
ness might  have  confirmed  the  vacillating ; 
brought  over  to  my  side  many  who  are  well  dis- 
posed to  me,  but  who  cannot  join  me  as  a  mere 
individual  standing  alone.  My  party  would 
have  gathered  recruits  as  I  proceeded,  and  I 
might  ultimately  have  pulled  down  the  Brough- 
ton  faction.  The  dastardly  slaves  !  They  would 
have  found  in  the  end  that  the  honourable  and 
generous  course  was  the  most  politic." 

"  This  will  never  do,"  whispered  Palmer  to 
me  ;  "  he  will  work  himself  into  a  delirium  if 
he  goes  on  thus.  My  dear  Anstruther,  you 
know  that  your  health  is  too  precarious  to 
admit  of  your  entering  into  public  business  at 
present,  and  you  have  been  told  how  essential 
it  is  that  you  should  not  now  distract  your 
mind  by  such  thoughts.  Leave  ambition, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  and  retire  with  me  into 
the  country.  Sydenham  will  join  us,  and  our 
friend  C "   (mentioning   an    author  whose 
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fame  had  filled  the  world)  "  has  promised  me. 
We  four  shall  make  a  delightful  society,  and 
our  days  shall  pass  in  philosophical  happiness." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Anstruther,  "  to  amuse 
me  now  with  such  delusive  representations. 
Philosophy  is  a  fallacious  resource  of  disap- 
pointed hope.  In  the  passion  of  the  moment 
you  may  retreat  from  the  scene  of  your  discom- 
fiture, convinced  of  the  futility  of  all  worldly 
things,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
your  life  undisturbed  by  the  convulsions  of  am- 
bition. But  as  soon  as  the  bloom  of  novelty 
has  worn  away,  and  by  the  time  you  have  col- 
lected from  books  the  thousand  maxims  of 
morality,  and  it  remains  only  to  put  them  in 
practice,  the  evil  spirit,  as  if  to  mock  you,  re- 
turns with  augmented  strength,  and  in  spite 
of  yourself  drags  you  back  again  into  the  world 
of  vicissitudes." 

"  I  only  ask,"  said  Palmer,  "  a  suspension ; 
I  neither  wish  nor  expect  an  abandonment  of 
politics." 

"Abandonment!"  cried  Anstruther,  bitter- 
ly ;  "  it  is  good  for  me  to  talk  of  abandon* 
ing  politics  whom  politics  have  abandoned. 
But  I  will  yield  to  your  advice;  1  will  quit 
this  agitated  scene  for  a  season  ;  only  let  me 
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wait  to  see  how  it  all  ends,  that  if  it  should  turn 
out  as  1  suspect,  I  may,  before  I  go,  execute 
my  revenge," — and  his  brow  darkened,  and  his 
eye  flashed  as  he  spoke — "  my  great  revenge, 
upon  those  who  have  conspired  and  accom- 
plished my  downfall.  And  they  whom  I  visit 
shall  carry  the  marks  of  my  vengeance  to  the 
grave." 

"  This  will  ruin  all,"  cried  Palmer,  with  an 
exclamation  of  impatience  ;  "  for  God's  sake, 
Anstruther,  be  calm  ;  do  not  give  way  to  this 
violence,  or  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be 
the  consequence.  Your  life,  perhaps,  depends 
upon  your  keeping  your  mind  composed." 

^'  You  say  true,  dear  Palmer,"  replied  the 
ruined  statesman,  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow. 
"  Oh,  this  fiery  thirst  !" 

Palmer  handed  him  a  drink,  and  at  the 
same  time  motioned  to  me  to  leave  the  room, 
lest  the  patient  should  be  again  tempted  to 
talk. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


An  expression  which  Anstruther  significantly 
uttered,  and  which  I  have  undermarked  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  last  chapter,  afforded  me  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  entertained  the  same 
notions  with  myself,  or  others  of  the  like  kind, 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  a  portion  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
indeed,  that  my  acuteness  should  perceive  any 
thing  which  the  sagacity  of  that  practised  states- 
man had  failed  to  penetrate.  But  such  a  cor- 
roboration confirmed  my  suspicions,  if  they  had 
not  already  attained  a  character  of  certainty. 
Still,  though  convinced  of  the  fact,  I  could  not 
divine  the  particulars  of  the  transaction ;  and  I 
eagerly  expected  the  time  when  my  curiosity 
should  be  satisfied.  That  time  arrived  sooner 
even  than  I  had  calculated. 
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I  spent  Sunday  with  Auriol.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  on  Monday  I  went  over  to  the 
House  to  ticket  a  seat  for  the  adjourned  debate. 
There  I  found  an  unexpected  scene  of  confu- 
sion. The  coffee-rooms  and  passages  were 
crowded  with  members  gathered  together  in 
knots,  and  talking  in  loud  and  earnest  voices. 
I  inquired  of  the  first  party  which  I  approached 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?"  cried  several ;  "  the 
ministers  are  out." 

"  Indeed  !  when  did  they  resign  .^^  and  who's 
been  sent  for  ?" 

"  Their  resignations  are  to  be  announced 
this  evening ;  and  who  do  you  think  is  to  be 
the  new  prime  .^'"' 

"  I  can't  form  a  guess." 

"  Tewkesbury  I'' 

"  The  devil  he  is  !  This  intelligence  does 
not  surprise  me."" 

"  Then  you  are  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
rality." 

"  But  who  are  to  come  in  with  Tewkes- 
bury ?" 

"  Ay,  there 's  the  question  which  is  setting 
afloat  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men.  It  is 
reported  that  Broughton,   Singleton,   Lessing- 
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ham,  and  Chepstow  take  office,  which  every 
body  declares  to  be  incredible,  but  which  none 
absolutely  disbelieves.  The  Whigs  are  all  in  a 
prodigious  fright,  I  can  tell  you,  at  the  idea  of 
being  stranded.  If  it  should  be  true,  you, 
especially,  and  poor  Anstruther,  are  double- 
damned.  How  regularly  outwitted  all  you 
knowing  ones  will  be ;  I  shall  enjoy  your  con- 
fusion amazingly." 

Leaving  this  informant,  an  idle  young  lord 
who  had  usually  voted  with  Anstruther  when 
he  was  in  office,  I  moved  on  in  quest  of  some 
person  who  could  give  me  more  particular  in- 
telligence. I  drew  near  a  bevy  of  Whigs,  and 
one  of  them,  who  had  almost  cut  me  at  Brookes's 
on  Saturday,  now  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and 
in  his  alarm  forgetting  his  coldness,  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  Sydenham,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
damned  business  i^"" 

^'  Then  it  is  true,"  said  I,  "  that  Broughton 
has  coalesced  with  Lord  Tewkesbury." 

'*  I  hope  not,  as  much  for  his  own  sake  as 
for  that  of  us  all ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  are  very  plausible  grounds  of  suspicion. 
He  was  called  repeatedly  out  of  court  on  Satur- 
day ;  he  has  not  been  at  Brookes'*s  since 
Friday,  and  he  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
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court  or  at  his  own  house  to-day.  I  am  told 
likewise,  that  his  secretary,  who  is  a  cunning 
cur  as  ever  lived,  (by  the  by,  I  believe  you 
know  something  of  him,)  has  lately  been  often 
seen  coming  out  of  Tewkesbury-house.  How- 
ever, I  can"'t  think  that  Broughton  would  play 
us  such  an  infernal  trick.^' 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  also  that  Chep- 
stow and  Lessingham  and  Singleton  are  associ- 
ated with  Broughton  in  this  report  ?  Why, 
such  secessions  will  amount  to  an  emasculation 
of  the  Whig  body." 

"  Claverton,  and  Beaumaris,  and  Torking- 
ton,"  answered  the  member,  "  will  never  act 
under  Tewkesbury ;  and  the  purest  Whigs  will 
always  be  found  in  a  party  of  which  they  are 
the  head." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  out  this  even- 
ing ?""  said  I. 

"  It  must,  I  should  think  ;  Deveril  and  Al- 
combe  are  to  announce  that  they  are  no  longer 
Ministers,  and  consequently,  of  course,  an  ex- 
planation will  be  made  from  some  quarter 
or  other  with  respect  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments." 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  now  accosted  by  a  brother 
Whig,  who  was  eager  to  talk  of  the  astonishing 
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reports  which  were  in  circulation.  As  I  was 
turning  away  I  encountered  Mr.  Palmer. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  events  do  honour  to 
your  political  acumen.  I  have  just  ascertained 
from  good  authority,  that  Broughton  is  really 
to  be  Tewkesbury's  leader,  and  Lord  Chepstow 
is  to  take  a  high  station  in  the  Household.  Les- 
singham  is  to  have  a  cabinet  office,  and  Single- 
ton a  snug  place,  but  not  inside.  I  wish  you 
had  imparted  to  me  some  time  ago  your  sus- 
picions of  the  deep  game  that  Broughton  was 
playing." 

"  If  I  had,"  answered  I,  "  it  is  most  likely 
that  you  would  have  seen  nothing  in  them  but 
malignancy.  When  I  disclosed  them  to  you 
only  forty-eight  hours  ago,  you  considered  them 
invidious." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Palmer,  '*  I  was 
short-sighted  and  arrogant  in  blaming  you;  but 
how  long  have  you  entertained  these  suspicions. ^ 
were  they  in  existence  before  the  meeting  at 
Torkington-house  ?" 

''  They  were,"  I  replied,  "  and  that  meeting 
almost  brought  them  to  a  state  of  maturity." 

"  Pshaw  !  how  unfortunate  !  If  we  had  laid 
our   heads  together  then,  what  might   we   not 
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have  done !  We  might  have  blown  this  plot 
of  Broiighton's,  and  been  the  making  of  An- 
struther." 

"  It  is  useless  to  think  of  that  now.  But 
how  shall  we  break  this  business  to  him — I 
mean  Anstruther  ?  How  do  you  suppose  he 
will  take  it  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  gall  him  severely. 
Tewkesbury  and  he  hate  each  other ;  the  for- 
mer has  been  annoying  him  at  every  opportu- 
nity these  ten  years  past,  and  now  this  triumph 
over  his  fallen  adversary  will  touch  Anstruther 
to  the  quick.  We  must  endeavour  to  keep  it 
from  him — but  no  !  that 's  impossible  ;  we  can 
communicate  it  to  him  in  a  few  days,  when,  by 
remaining  quiet,  he  may  be  better  able  to  bear 
the  intelligence  than  he  is  now.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  desire  his  servant  to  keep  the 
papers  out  of  his  way,  and  then  he  can't 
learn  it  till  we  choose  to  tell  him  ;  for  he  sees 
nobody  besides  us,  and  the  physician,  and  his 
servant.'" 

"  And  now  tell  me,""  said  I,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  these  strange  events  ?" 

"Why,"  returned  Mr.  Palmer,  "  I  think 
that  if  a  set  of  men  in  private  life  had  com- 
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mitted  an  act  analogous  to  this  political  iniquity 
of  Broughton  and  friends,  they  would  have  had 
a  fair  chance  of  the  gallows." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  answered  I ;  "  and  we 
may  certainly  give  them  a  moral  gibbeting,  if 
we  cannot  a  physical  one.  But  what  I  intend- 
ed to  ask,  was  your  opinion  of  a  government 
with  such  a  head  as  Tewkesbury,  and  such 
members  as  these  powerful  though  renegade 
Whigs." 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  have  hardly  time  or  pati- 
ence yet  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  that  point ; 
but  of  one  fact  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  namely, 

that is  at  the  bottom  of  the  business. 

Tewkesbury  does  nothing  without  his  advice, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  whole  plan  had 
been  laid  at  Y ." 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced, and  we  immediately  followed  the 
throng  of  members  who  were  crowding  into  the 
lobby. 

The  private  business  proceeded  without  in- 
terruption, but  when  the  Speaker  had  nearly 
got  through  his  list,  Lord  Alcombe  entered  the 
House,  and  rising,  declared  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  ceased  to  be  members  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ""s  government." 
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Upon  this  a  Tewkesbury  member,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  always  been  considered  the 
principal  agent  of  the  Marquis  in  the  Lower 
House,  instantly  rose  and  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment to  Wednesday.  The  House  did  not  seem 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  motion,  and  several 
members  looked  irresolute,  but  before  either 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  speak,  the  question 
was  put  and  carried.  Neither  Broughton  nor 
any  other  of  the  suspected  Whigs  were  present ; 
and  they  who  did  not  belong  to  the  conspiracy 
went  away  with  indignant  tongues  and  heavy 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Lord  Tewkesbury  seemed  to  possess  the 
characteristics  which  are  scarcely  less  necessary 
for  a  statesman  than  for  a  general  —  decision  in 
council  and  promptitude  in  execution.  The 
principal  appointments  of  his  ministry  were  ga- 
zetted the  next  day.  He  himself  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury :  Bellisle,  Broughton,  and  Les- 
singham,  had  cabinet  offices.  Broughton's  post 
was  evidently  that  of  leader.  Singleton  and  Lord 
Robert  Lindsay  were  named  to  good  places, 
but  not  ministerial  ones.  Lord  Chepstow's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  high  office  in  the  Household  was 
the  only  announcement  in  that  department. 
Two  cabinet,  and  some  of  the  minor  offices  were 
filled  up  by  select  extracts  from  the  Tory  party. 
Altogether,  the  ministerial  chart  exhibited  a 
powerful  combination  of  parties  and  persons, 
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which,  controlled  by  such  a  leader  as  Tewkes- 
bury, assisted  by  the  profound  genius  of  his 
friend,  the  other  side  of  the  water,  might  be  ce- 
mented into  a  government  which  would  overbear 
all  opposition,  and  maintain  itself  unimpaired 
until  the  decay  of  its  elements,  or  the  extinction 
of  its  master-spirit  should  cause  it  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Little  more  than  a  glance  at  the  plan 
sufficed  to  convince  me  of  the  durability  of  the 
structure  ;  and  statesmen  of  more  experience 
than  I  could  pretend  to,  coincided  in  this  judg- 
ment. Palmer  said  that  the  new  Gazette  put  an 
end  to  a  thousand  hopes,  and  was  peremptorily 
the  doom  of  Anstruther's  political  existence. 
I  heard  the  venerable  Torkington  express  the 
same  opinion. 

As  it  was  unknown  how  many,  or  whether 
any  of  the  Whigs  besides  those  who  had  taken 
office,  had  engaged  to  support  Lord  Tewkes- 
bury's Administration,  it  was  determined  to 
send  round  invitations  to  every  member  of  the 
party,  except  the  declared  seceders,  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  Claverton  House  on  Wednesday, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  what  attitude  the 
Whig  body  should  assume  in  this  new  posture 
of  affairs. 

Accordingly,  a  decided — indeed  a  consider- 
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able  majority  of  the  old  Opposition  mustered 
next  day  at  the  Duke's ;  but  still  the  contem- 
ners   of  the   citations  were  numerous.     They, 
however,   who  appeared,  professed  great   zeal 
in     the    cause  —  expressed    loud    indignation 
against  the  deserters — declared  that  we  ought 
to  attack    the   new   ministry  vigorously ; — but 
when  a  particular  question  of  conduct  arose, 
they  were,  as  Whigs  usually  are  upon  such  oc- 
casions, ''  at  sea."     At  length,  after  much  use- 
less talk  and  bluster,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  remain  quiet  until  after  the  new  minis- 
ters had  resumed  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  we  should  then  come  forward 
and  demand  to  know  explicitly  the  character  of 
the  new  Government,  addressing  ourselves  es- 
pecially to  the  Whig  portion  of  it,  preliminarily 
to  the  organization  of  an  indefatigable  and  vio- 
lent opposition. 

Of  the  mutilated  Whig  body,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  requested  to  take  the  command,  and  I  to 
be  his  lieutenant.  That  gentleman  declined  the 
honour,  whereupon  it  was  offered  to  me,  but  I 
also  excused  myself.  The  leadership  was  then 
pressed  upon  Sir  Francis  Wriothesley  ;  and  that 
incorruptible,  eloquent,  and  able  patriot  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility. 
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But  of  all  the  Whigs  the  Duchess  of  Claver- 
ton  seemed  the  most  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
dissipation  of  the  bright  prospects  whicli  had 
lately  gladdened  the  eyes  of  our  party.  Al- 
though an  extremely  clever  creature,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  understanding  far  above  the  female 
average,  this  delightful  woman  was  not  exempt 
from  two  failings,  as  they  must  be  properly 
called,  but  which  I  regard  as  not  the  least 
charming  characteristics  of  her  sex.  She  was 
ever  in  extremes,  and  was  governed  by  preju- 
dice in  the  place  of  reason.  Broughton,  who 
had  once  been  her  oracle,  was  now  the  worst  of 
mankind.  Him  whom  she  had  lately  extolled 
as  the  first  of  patriots,  orators,  and  statesmen, 
was  now  designated  by  every  term  of  contempt 
and  moral  reprobation,  although  his  sin  was 
merely  of  a  political  nature. 

To  attempt  checking  this  torrent  of  invec- 
tive was  sure  to  make  it  burst  forth  with  the 
vehemence  even  of  abuse.  While  she  was  ex- 
pressing her  feelings  upon  the  subject  to  me,  1 
occasionally  remonstrated  in  favour  of  the  de- 
linquents, that  I  might  more  perfectly  enjoy  the 
contemplation  of  her  flushed  cheeks,  glancing 
eye,  impassioned  gesticulation,  and  violent  lan- 
guage.    In  proportion  as  she  inveighed  against 
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the  Broughton  party,  she  lauded  those  who  had 
remained  "  faithful  among  the  faithless,'"  es- 
pecially praising  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  Her  fascinations  were  now  more  in- 
dustriously employed  than  ever,  and  were  es- 
pecially bestowed  on  those  whose  loyalty  was 
doubtful,  to  fix  their  allegiance  to  the  party,  of 
which  she  was  the  queen. 

On  Wednesday  the  new  writs  were  moved 
in  the  room  of  the  right  honourable  George 
Broughton,  John  Lessingham,  William  Single- 
ton, Lord  Robert  Lindsay,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers who  had  accepted  office.  On  the  question 
for  the  first-named  writ.  Sir  Francis  Wriothes- 
ley  observed,  that  if  he  declined  the  present  op- 
portunity of  commenting  on  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  because  he  desired  to  afford  cer- 
tain members  of  it  every  facility  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  characters  from  the  heavy  impu- 
tations to  which  they  had  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious by  the  step  which  they  had  taken.  In 
cases  which  exhibited  prima  facie  evidence  of 
great  guilt,  it  was  most  unfair  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind.  He  should  therefore  abstain  from 
any  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  he  alluded,  until  those  right  honour- 
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able   gentlemen   should    be    returned   to   that 
House. 

This  speech  was  loudly  cheered,  and  after  a 
few  members  had  declared  that  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  present  Administration,  the 
House  adjourned. 

Of  Anstruther  I  received  accounts  daily  from 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  almost  constantly  in  at- 
tendance upon  his  illustrious  friend.  I  was  gra- 
tified to  learn  by  every  report  that  the  favour- 
able symptoms  had  increased,  though  his  con- 
dition was  still  precarious.  He  had  anxiously 
inquired  the  result  of  the  debate  on  Monday, 
and  Palmer  told  me,  that  to  satisfy  his  inqui- 
ries, he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  story  of  speak- 
ers, speeches,  and  a  division. 

Two  incidents  worthy  of  relation  intervened 
before  the  new  elections. 

One  day,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  as  I 
was  walking  down  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  Piccadilly  toward  Pali-Mall,  I  espied  Sin- 
gleton a  few  yards  before  me.  I  quickened  my 
step,  overtook  him,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  turned  round,  started,  stammered,  and 
was  evidently  as  much  annoyed  at  the  sight  of 
me,  as  he  would  have  been  had  the  devil  or 
a  baihff  stopped  him. 
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"  Ah,  Syd,  my  boy  !  How  are  you  ?  I  'm 
delighted  to  see  you — where  have  you  been 
this  long  time  ?" 

"  This  long  time  ?  Why,  I  think  you  have 
seen  me  at  Dick  Lutwyche's  and  at  Brookes's 
within  this  week." 

"  Ay,  true  !  I  forgot,''  cried  Will,  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  confusion.  "  Which  way 
are  you  going  ?" 

"  Your  way,""  answered  I,  and  I  thrust  my 
arm  within  his  to  make  sure  of  the  slippery 
dog.  We  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  silence. 
I  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Well,  Singleton,  I  can't  congratulate  you 
upon  your  new  alliance." 

"  Come,  Syd,  you  are  not  a  man  to  adopt 
the  common  cant  upon  these  matters,"  answered 
Singleton,  whose  wit  generally  opened  a  door 
of  escape  to  him  from  every  dilemma :  "  You 
must  feel  as  well  as  I  do,  that  in  politics  our 
desires  naturally  tend  to  office  ;  and  surely  you 
can't  think  it  very  inexcusable  for  a  person 
with  my  accomplishments  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation .?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  I,  "  that  after  you  have 
preserved  your  virtue  so  long,  it  is  a  pity  you 
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should  now  sacrifice  it,  and  that,  too,  for  an 
office  of  inferior  rank." 

"  Between  ourselves,  Syd,"  rejoined  Will, 
"  my  case  is  like  that  of  a  young  lady,  who, 
when  she  first  comes  out,  thinking  that  her 
perfections  will  enable  her  to  take  her  choice 
of  mankind,  refuses  many  good  oifers,  but  at 
length,  finding  herself  upon  the  wane,  and  the 
expected  proposal  not  yet  made,  is  content 
to  lower  her  price  as  her  attractions  fade,  and 
to  dispose  of  herself  before  they  become  utterly 
unmarketable/'' 

"  Your  comparison  won't  do,"  said  I ;  *'  for 
you  have  been  long  united  to  a  most  respect- 
able party,  and  the  connexion  which  you  have 
lately  formed,  though  it  may  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  barrenness  of  your  legitimate  mar- 
riage, is  nevertheless  a  faux  pas,  from  which, 
believe  me,  your  reputation  will  never  recover." 

"  I  never  pretended  to  '  outrageous  virtue," " 
answered  Singleton ;  "  and  I  have  only  done 
what  hundreds  have  done  before  me,  and  will 
do  after  me." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  act  has  divorced 
you  for  ever  from  the  Whig  body." 

"  Has   it  'r   cried    Singleton,   bitterly ;    "  I 
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fancy,  however,  it  will  feel  the  deprivation  of 
such  a  rib  as  me." 

"  This  is  a  delicate  subject,"  I  observed, 
"  which  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  been 
treating  in  rather  an  indelicate  manner.  We 
will  dismiss  it,  and  in  doing  so,  suffer  me  to 
express  my  sincere  hope,^'  and  I  uttered  these 
last  words  with  an  impressive  tone  and  manner, 
"  that  you  may  never  feel  remorse  for  having 
abandoned,  and  thereby  materially  injured,  that 
party  with  which  you  have  so  long  been  united, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  all  your  faults, 
esteemed  and  admired  you ;  and  that  he  to 
whom  you  have  committed  yourself  may  not, 
when  you  have  answered  his  purpose  and 
ceased  to  be  useful  to  him, 

*  Whistle  you  down  the  wind, 
A  prey  to  Fortune/ 

when  your  talents  will  only  suffice  to  mingle  a 
few  grains  of  pity  with  the  general  reprobation 
which  awaits  the  adversity  of  the  public  and 
private  profligate  !" 

So  saying,  I  abruptly  quitted  him,  and 
turned  down  an  adjoining  street.  When  I  had 
gone  forward  a  few  yards,  I  looked  behind  and 
saw  Singleton  still  standing  where  I  had  left 
him  ;  but,  observing  that  I  watched  him,  he 
started  from  his  reverie,  and  hurried  forward. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

On  the  morning  after  this  conversation  with 
Singleton,  I  was  favoured  with  a  visit  from  a 
very  extraordinary  person,  of  whom  I  must 
give  some  account  before  I  bring  him  in  propria 
persona  before  the  reader. 

While  the  pit  and  boxes  of  the  political  the- 
atre were  interested  and  amused  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  regular  actors,  the  raff  of  the 
shilling  gallery  has  usually  been  entertained  by 
buffoons,  whose  performances  were  more  suit- 
able to  their  less  refined  apprehension.     C • 

had  been  for  many  years  the  capital  jack-pud- 
ding of  this  class  of  spectators.  The  man  was 
not  destitute  of  abilities,  but  was  the  most  coarse, 
violent,  profligate,  and  intolerable  of  human 
creatures.  Let  the  reader  conceive,  if  possible, 
the  idea  of  a  wild  beast  endowed  with  intellect, 
which  directed,  but  did  not  subdue  his  savage 
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and  treacherous  nature,  and  it  will  be  the 
nearest   illustration    that   I  can   give   him    of 

C ""s  character.      When   he   first   appeared 

in  public,  an  eminent  Whig,  finding  him  to 
be  a  powerful  animal,  and  thinking  that  he 
might  be  made  an  useful  one,  endeavoured 
to  put  him  into  training  for  that  purpose ; 
but  the  brute  proved  utterly  untractable,  and 
his  ferocious  propensities  first  broke  forth  in 
an  attack  upon  his  benefactor,  who  was  obliged 
to  get  rid  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  Prin- 
ciples   C had  none ;    and  his  opinions  he 

changed,  perhaps,  about  as  frequently  as  he 
did  his  linen.  He  was  chiefly  governed  by 
rage,  malice,  and  money,  and  accordingly  as 
those  motives  actuated  him,  he  wrote,  wholly 
independent  of  what  he  had  formerly  asserted. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  moral  monster,  which  one 
would  have  been  curious  to  examine,  if  one 
could  have  overcome  the  disgust  which  the 
contemplation  of  it  inspired. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  then,  upon  being  in- 
formed that  this  man  waited  below  requesting 
to  speak  to  me.  I  desired,  however,  that  he 
should  be  admitted,  to  the  scarcely  concealed 
surprise  of  the  supercilious  footman.  Accord- 
ingly, C was  ushered  into  the  room  where 
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I  was  sitting.  His  person  and  manners,  I 
should  observe,  were  an  admixture  of  country- 
clown  and  city  blackguard,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions. 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"  what  is  your  business  with  me .?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  fellow,  "  I  come  as  one 
of  the  people  to  speak  to  you  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  I  hope  I  Ve  at  least  as 
much  right  to  do  so  as  a  lord  has  to  demand  an 
audience  of  the  King." 

"  I  'm  quite  ready  to  admit  your  claim  in 
that  character,  and  to  hear  w^hat  you  have 
to  say." 

"  I  ""m  not  apt  to  praise  public  men,"  cried 

C ,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  "  because, 

in  general,  they  're  a  set  of  rascals,  and  bullying 
beastly  blackguards,  vv^ho  feed  themselves  and 
their  ravenous  relatives  out  of  the  very  heart 
and  guts  of  the  country  ;  but  when  I  see  a  man 
do  his  duty,  I  'm  as  willing  to  praise  him,  as  I 
am  to  lash  him  if  he  neglects  it." 

He  paused,  and  I,  suspecting  the  tendency 
of  this  preliminary  observation,  merely  made 
an  inclination  of  my  head,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Now,  I  approve  of  your  conduct,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  so.     I  honour  you  for 
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the  dressing  you  gave  that  shuffling,  sneering, 

Scotch,    damned,    dunghill    son   of    a    b 

Broughton.  I  honour  you  for  not  joining  that 
fellow  Tewkesbury,  and  that  swindler  Single- 
ton, whose  wife  had  a  child  by  Chepstow's  long, 
legged  son,  and  that  old  master-pick-pocket 
Lessingham,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rapscallion 
Whigs." 

"  Flattering    as    your   commendations    may 

be,  Mr.  C- ,''  said  I,  "  I  presume  that  you 

did  not  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to  my 
house  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  them 
to  me.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  proceed  to 
the  point."' 

"  I  will— I  will,  Sir  Matthew  ;  I  'm  a  plain, 
straightforward,  honest  Englishman,  who  never 
uses  roundabout  words,  and  speaks  out  fear- 
lessly upon  every  occasion,  as  you  know. 
Now,  you've  been  scurvily,  and  basely,  and 
infamously  gulled  by  those  Whigs — I  mean 
lawyer  Broughton's  Whigs." 

He  stopped  again  ;  I  signified  to  him  to 
proceed. 

"  Very  well.  Admitting  this,  I  ve  a  pro- 
posal to  make  —  a  proposal  to  make.  You'd 
like  to  have  these  fellows  shown  up  ;  I  'm  a 
blunt    man,    and    hate   humbuor ;     lend  me   a 
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couple  of  hundreds,  and  I  11  show  them  up  in 
grand  style  for  you,  and  be  the  making  of 
yourself  into  the  bargain.  What  do  you  say 
to  it  ?" 

*'  Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  propose  to 
me  on  this  or  any  other  point  ?" 

"  Nothing,''  answered  the  demagogue. 

I  then  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  Impudent  scoundrel !  How  dare  you  in- 
sult a  gentleman  with  your  praise,  and  menace 
him  with  your  support  ?  If  you  attempt  to 
put  your  threat  into  execution,  I  will  have  you 
scourged  for  your  insolence  ;  but  if  between  this 
and  your  next  publication  you  should  think 
better  of  it,  and  abuse  me  with  all  your  might, 
I  will  give  you  a  guinea  for  the  service  which 
you  will  thereby  render  me.  In  the  mean  time, 
vanish  from  my  presence  !  If  you  do  not  im- 
mediately make  your  exit  by  the  door,  I  will 
show  you  a  short  cut  out  at  the  window.  And 
mind,  you  rascal !  that  you  lay  your  hand 
upon  nothing  in  going  out  of  the  house,  for  you 
will  be  watched  and  detected." 

A  painter  only  could  describe  the  effect  which 
this  speech  produced  upon  the  old  wretch. 
He  started  up,  stamped  upon  the  floor,  glared 
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at  me  with  the  expression  of  an  incarnate  fiend, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  attempted  to  speak,  but 
was  dumb  with  rage,  gnashed  his  teeth,  shook 
his  clenched  fist  at  me,  and  darted  out  of  the 
room. 

In  his  next  paper,  the  Tewkesbury  Ministry 
and  the  Broughton  Whigs  were  highly  be- 
praised,  while  the  Opposition  Rump  was  vili- 
fied ;  I  myself  being  treated  with  an  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  his  most  potent  abuse. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Early  in  the  following  week  the  new  Minis- 
ters resumed  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  Mr.  Broughton  as  leader. 

On  the  question  of  the  order  of  the  day 
being  put  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Palmer  rose,  and, 
in  a  brief  and  temperate,  but  somewhat  stern 
speech,  called  upon  his  former  colleagues  for  an 
explanation  of  their  conduct.  Just  before  he 
sat  down  I  was  astonished,  and  even  shocked, 
to  behold  Anstruther,  whom  I  had  believed  to 
be  in  bed,  enter  the  House.  The  sensation 
produced  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  appa- 
rition was  not  confined  to  myself.  The  whole 
House  partook  of  it ;  and  Palmer  was  so  as- 
tounded that  he  stopped  short,  and  a  minute 
elapsed  before  he  could  proceed.  But  the 
general  surprise  which  marked  his  entrance 
was  occasioned  less  by  the  unexpectedness  of 
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that  event,  the  knowledge  of  his  indisposition 
being  confined  to  a  few,  than  by  the  striking 
and  sad  alteration  which  a  little  more  than  a 
week  had  brought  about  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his 
fine  features  were  sunk  and  distorted  as  by  the 
ravages  of  sickness.  His  livid  lips  were  firmly 
compressed,  and  his  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  calm  but  fearful  determination  ;  his 
carriage,  which  had  always  been  peculiarly 
noble  and  imposing,  was  no  longer  erect,  but 
his  step  was  firmer  than  ever.  Apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  him, 
he  walked  up  the  floor  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
corner  of  a  remote  bench  on  the  Opposition 
side.  After  the  excitement  of  his  presence  had 
subsided,  I  quitted  my  seat  on  the  Leader's 
bench  and  went  to  Anstruther. 

"  You  have  deceived  me,''  was  his  angry 
salutation. 

I  earnestly  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  im- 
prudence of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  im- 
plored him  not  to  speak,  as  in  his  state  of 
health  the  excitement  might  be  fatal  to  him. 
But  he  would  not  hear  me. 

"  It  is  useless,  Sydenham,"  cried  he  ;  "  I  am 
resolved  ;    so  return  to  your  place." 
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Palmer  followed  me,  and  entreated  him  to  go 
away  ;  but  he  refused  likewise  to  listen  to  his 
arguments,  and  peremptorily  declared  that  he 
would  not  stir  from  the  spot  until  he  had  given 
utterance  to  his  sentiments.  Thus  repulsed,  we 
desisted  from  farther  expostulation,  and  left 
him  with  anxious  apprehensions  of  the  hazard 
to  which  he  exposed  his  precious  life  by  thus 
yielding  to  his  passions. 

Broughton  had  risen  after  Palmer.  He  as- 
sumed a  mild  and  conciliatory  tone.  Nothing, 
he  said,  would  give  him  more  pain  than  to  be 
dissevered  from  his  personal  and  political  friends 
opposite,  and  he  thanked  them  for  affording  him 
thus  early  an  opportunity  of  exonerating  him- 
self from  a  charge,  the  suspicion  of  which  was 
a  grievous  burden.  He  considered  it  the  most 
gratifying  proof  of  their  regard,  that  they  had 
reduced  into  a  tangible  form  the  various  as- 
sertions and  rumours  which  malice  and  igno- 
rance had  circulated  respecting  him,  for  by 
a  triumphant  refutation  of  them  he  should  be 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  confidence 
and  esteem  from  which,  it  appears,  he  had 
lately  been  suspended.  But  in  vindicating 
himself  there,  he  should  not  have  to  encounter 
either  malicious   or   ignorant,  but  enlightened 
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and  unprejudiced  judges,  whom  he  had  more- 
over a  right  to  expect  their  long  experience  of 
him  would  render  tardy  and  reluctant  to  admit 
an  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  conduct. 

He  then  proceeded,  like  a  consummate  advo- 
cate as  he  was,  into  an  elaborate  and  artful 
defence  of  himself.  He  contended  that  he  had 
not  departed  from  the  principles  which  had 
always  governed  his  public  conduct ;  and  al- 
though the  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  them  might  afford  a  handle  to  his 
enemies,  and  even  deprive  him  of  the  regards  of 
some  well-meaning  friends,  whose  good  opinions 
he  valued,  yet  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  public  duty  would  console  him  for 
such  losses,  and  oppose  an  effectual  shield  to 
calumny. 

"  I  am  accused,  Sir,'**  said  he,  "  of  having 
deserted  from  my  party.  It  is  difficult  to  meet 
so  vague  an  imputation.  If  the  meaning  of  it 
be  that  I  have  not  considered  party  connexions 
superior  to  my  country's  claims — if  at  a  time 
when  a  vigorous  government  was  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  country,  neglected  and 
brought  almost  to  ruin  by  the  contentions  of 
parties — if  at  this  time,  instead  of  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  I  aided 
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in  the  establishment  of  a  large  and  combined 
Administration,  which,  discarding  the  watch- 
words of  either  side,  had  for  its  object  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  national  happiness — if  this  be 
the  nature  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me,  that  I 
have  preferred  the  public  good  to  party  in- 
terests— I  am  proud  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge !" 

He  dilated  upon  this  topic,  and  excused  the 
secrecy  of  his  proceedings,  by  the  obvious  argu- 
ment, that,  had  he  mentioned  his  design  to  his 
party,  it  might  have  been  frustrated.  He  ended 
his  defence,  (in  which  was  of  course  included 
that  of  his  Whig  coadjutors  in  office,)  as  is 
usual  for  orators  in  such  circumstances  to  do, 
with  a  flourish  of  sentences. 

The  speech  was,  certainly,  altogether  one  of 
great  ability,  but,  though  listened  to  with  per- 
fect attention,  it  did  not  take,  and  when  he  sat 
down  there  were  only  a  few  faint  and  isolated 
"  hears !" 

Sir  Francis  Wriothesley  and  Mr.  Anstruther 
rose  together,  but  the  latter  gave  way,  and  Sir 
Francis  proceeded  to  address  the  House.  He 
began  by  observing,  that  his  expectations  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  he  could  admire  no» 
thing  in    the   Right   Honourable  Gentleman's 
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defence  but  the  talent  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. He  then,  according  to  the  excellent 
old  style  of  debating,  so  superior  to  the  slovenly 
and  desultory  mode  which  at  present  obtains, 
followed  his  antagonist,  and  refuted  him  step 
by  step,  not  stopping  to  cull  the  mildest  phrases 
in  which  to  convey  his  meaning  ;  nor,  when  he 
said  a  severe  thing,  marring  the  effect  thereof, 
by  tacking  on  to  it  a  disclaimer  of  offence,  as  if 
he  were  speaking  in  an  assembly  of  polite  and 
gentle  delegates  from  the  Court,  instead  of 
honest  and  plain-spoken  representatives  of  the 
people.  Sir  Francis  was  loudly  cheered  when 
he  concluded. 

As  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  Anstru- 
ther  rose,  and  quitting  his  retired  station,  walk- 
ed down  the  steps  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  stood  at  the  table.  This  movement  pro- 
duced profound  stillness,  and  the  deepest  anx- 
iety was  manifested  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke  at  first  in  a  tone,  the  calmness 
of  which  was  evidently  that  of  suppressed  pas- 
sion. He  commented  upon  the  coalition  in  a 
strain  of  bitterness  rather  than  of  severity. 
His  exquisite  satire,  the  keenness  of  which  fre- 
quently inflicted  deeper  wounds  than  Brough- 
ton*'s  mangling  sarcasm,   seemed  now  to  have 
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lost  its  edge,  because  not  used  with  that  temper 
and  dehcacy  which  are  requisite  to  render  it 
efficient.  At  length,  in  allusion  to  Broughton''s 
defence,  his  indignation  broke  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing unparliamentary  language. 

"  I  had  always  believed  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  to  be  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
moral  audacity;  but  we  have  this  night  witness- 
ed the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  it  in  the  at- 
tempt to  assume  as  an  act  of  exalted  patriotism 
that  treacherous  desertion  of  party — that  gross 
violation  of  engagements  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty.  The  Athenian  orator  could,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  persuade  the  spectators 
of  his  overthrow  that  he  was  in  fact  victor  in 
the  struggle  : — I  know  not  whether  the  address 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  sufficient 
to  convince  the  House  that  private  baseness  is 
public  virtue !" 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  a  general  cry  of 
"  Order  !"  The  Speaker  rose  and  admonished 
him  on  the  irregularity  of  the  language  to 
which  he  had  given  utterance  :  he  expected  that 
Mr.  Anstruther  would  retract  the  offensive  ex- 
pression he  had  used. 

Mr.  Anstruther  replied  :  "  Sir ;  I  regret  that 
the  impetus  of  a  just  indignation  should  have 
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carried  me  beyond  the  line  of  order;  but  the 
sentiment  which  I  have  expressed  is  advised  and 
deliberate,  although  the  language  may  have 
been  unparliamentary.  For  the  latter,  I  apo- 
logize to  the  House ;  the  former,  I  repeat  in  its 
full  force,  as  applied  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  opposite."'     Loud  cheers. 

Upon  this  Broughton  rose  and  quitted  the 
House.  Anstruther  proceeded  with,  and  cut 
short  his  speech,  and  having  finished  it,  also 
withdrew.  Palmer  and  I,  of  course,  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  these  movements,  fol- 
lowed, and  were  informed  that  Broughton  and 
Anstruther  had  respectively  driven  away  in 
their  carriages.  We  immediately  walked  to 
Anstruther's  residence,  where  we  found  him- 
self in  the  library,  in  the  act  of  sealing  a  note, 
which  he  directed  a  servant,  who  was  waiting, 
to  carry  immediately  to  Mr.  Broughton's  house 
in  Downing-street. 

"  I  am  sending,''  said  he  to  me,  when  the 
footman  had  left  the  room,  "  to  let  Broughton 
know  that  I  shall  be  at  your  house,  should  he 
wish  to  make  any  communication  to  me,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  has  taken  place." 

He  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  to 
the  deep  concern  of  Palmer  and  myself,  who 
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could  not  but  apprehend  the  worst  consequences 
to  his  health  from  his  temerity.  We  abstained, 
however,  from  any  remark  upon  his  provocation 
of  a  duel  with  Broughton,  fearing  to  aggravate 
passions  which  were  already  alarmingly  high. 
The  reason  of  his  removing  from  his  own  house 
being  obvious,  we  simply  asked  him  if  his  car- 
riage was  in  attendance  to  take  us  thither  ? 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  replied  :  "  the  carriage 
might  be  observed  and  traced ;  we  must  walk 
there.'' 

"  Have  you  entirely  lost  your  reason  ?''  in- 
quired Palmer  calmly :  "  do  you  mean  to  en- 
counter the  night  air  with  a  fever  upon  you .?" 

''  There  is  no  fear,"  answered  he  impatiently; 
"  it  is  but  a  step,  and  I  can  wrap  a  large  cloak 
about  me." 

We  insisted,  however;  and,  to  be  free  of 
our  importunities,  he  suffered  a  hackney-coach 
to  be  sent  for.  When  it  arrived,  we  three  en- 
tered it ;  and,  as  a  precaution,  Anstruther,  dis- 
pensing with  the  attendance  of  the  servant,  and 
mentioning  that  he  should,  perhaps,  not  return 
that  night,  instructed  him  to  tell  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  Claverton  House.  We  went  ac- 
cordingly as  far  as  Piccadilly,  and  then  desired 
the  man  to  return  to  Great  George-street.  We 
N  2 
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quitted  and  dismissed  the  vehicle  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  and  walked  to  my  house. 

While  we  were  sitting  together,  in  expecta- 
tion of  intelligence  from  Broughton,  we  gather- 
ed from  Anstruther  the  circumstances  which 
caused  his  sudden  and  ill-omened  appearance 
that  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  suspected  Palmer  and  myself  of  deceiving 
him  in  our  report  of  public  affairs,  concerning 
which  he  had  regularly  and  anxiously,  during 
his  illness,  applied  to  either  of  us,  when  we  visit- 
ed him,  for  information.  To  ascertain  whether 
his  surmise  was  just,  he  had  examined  us  se- 
parately, and  unfortunately  detected  a  discre- 
pancy in  our  evidence  upon  a  trivial  point. 
This  was,  however,  sufficient  to  set  him  on  fire, 
and  he  called  for  the  newspapers.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  surprising  and  disastrous 
event  of  the  evening. 

We  subsequently  learned  from  Anstruther's 
faithful  servant,  that  when  his  master  asked  for 
the  daily  prints,  he,  bearing  in  mind  the  in- 
junctions which  he  had  received,  both  from  the 
medical  attendant  and  ourselves,  hesitated  to 
comply  with  the  dangerous  request ;  but,  upon 
its  being  repeated  in  a  tone  of  command,  which 
he  could   not  dare   to  resist,  he  had   brought 
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him  the  journals.  This  was  late  in  the  day, 
after  we  had  called.  Godfrey  (the  valet)  im- 
mediately dispatched  notes  to  the  physician, 
(my  friend  Dr.  Henniker,)  Palmer,  and  my- 
self, apprizing  us  respectively  of  what  he  had 
been  obliged  to  do.  Neither  of  these  notes 
came  to  hand  until  it  was  too  late  to  benefit  by 
them,  in  consequence  of  our  having  all  been 
out  of  the  way  when  they  were  delivered  at  our 
several  residences. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,^'  said  Anstruther, 
"  for  having  concealed  from  me  the  real  state 
of  things,  because  I  fully  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  your  motive  ;  but  I  would  not,  for  the 
Premiership,  have  foregone  this  opportunity  of 
venting  my  feelings.  It  is  a  great  weight  off 
my  mind,  and  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  my 
recovery." 

Anstruther  was  not  himself  deluded  by  this 
opinion,  which  he  expressed  only  to  assure  us, 
whose  deep  anxiety  we  could  not  altogether 
restrain  from  external  demonstration.  Con- 
scious that  he  had,  by  blind  obedience  to 
his  impetuous  passions,  rashly  dared  even 
death  itself,  he  endeavoured  to  disguise  from 
us  the  sad  effects  of  his  temerity,  which 
he    already    began    to   experience.      But    the 
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dreaded  symptoms  of  a  relapse  became  every 
minute  more  palpable ;  and  perceiving  that 
they  attracted  our  serious  attention,  he  attempt- 
ed to  divert  it  by  repeatedly  expressing  his 
surprise  that  he  had  not  yet  received  a  com- 
munication from  Broughton.  In  answer  to 
these  remarks,  Palmer  and  I  gave  utterance  to 
our  apprehensions — thinking  it  not  only  idle, 
but  reprehensible  to  abstain  from  doing  so  any 
longer,  and  entreated  him  that  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  send  for  Dr.  Henniker.  At  first,  he 
attempted,  though  faintly,  to  laugh  at  our 
fears ;  but  when  we  urged  them,  he  consented 
merely  "  to  satisfy  us."  I  wrote  a  hasty  note 
to  my  worthy  friend,  requesting  him  to  come 
without  delay,  and  mentioning  the  urgency  of 
the  case.  I  then  ordered  a  chamber  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  my  illustrious  guest.  He  grevv  worse  and 
worse,  and  at  length  acknowledged  that  "  he 
was  very  unwell."  He  complained  of  burning 
thirst,  and  a  throbbing  pulse :  it  was,  indeed, 
too  evident  that  fe\er  was  gaining  rapidly  upon 
him.  He  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  his  apartment 
was  ready. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  an  hour  after 
I  had  sent  for  him,  before  Dr.  Henniker  ar- 
rived.    He  had  returned  to  his  own  home  only 
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a  few  minutes  before,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  pe- 
rused my  note,  containing  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  Anstruther  was  in  danger,  he  had 
driven  to  Great  George-street  with  all  possible 
speed.  I  related  to  him  briefly  the  proximate 
cause  of  Anstruther's  present  illness,  at  which 
Henniker  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  Good  God  !"'  cried  he,  "  what  madness  ! 
It  was  virtually  an  attempt  at  suicide  !" 

He  hurried  up  to  his  patient,  and  Palmer 
and  I  waited  without  the  door  in  nervous  ex- 
pectation of  his  report. 

After  remaining  about  ten  minutes  he  came 
out.  The  countenances  of  medical  practitioners 
are  not  wont  to  betray  their  opinions,  nor  was 
Dr.  Henniker's  an  exception  ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  his  features  were  characterized  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  expression  of  seriousness. 
Palmer  eagerly  inquired  what  he  thought. 

"  He  is  indeed  in  considerable  danger,"  an- 
swered the  physician  ;  "  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  upon  myself  alone  the  respon- 
sibility of  so  great  a  life.  You  had  better  have 
a  second  head." 

"  Certainly — whom  shall  we  send  for  ?" 

"  If  you  give  me  the  choice,"  answered  Hen- 
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niker,  "  I  should  prefer  consulting  with  Sir 
Richard  Norris ;  call  him  in  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  remain  here  all 
night; — Mr.  Anstruther  is  already  in  a  raging 
fever,  and  slightly  delirious.  Ask  me  no  more 
questions,''  he  continued,  seeing  Palmer  about 
to  speak,  "for  I  must  lose  no  time  in  sending 
my  prescription." 

We  accompanied  him  to  the  library  for  this 
purpose,  and  while  he  was  writing,  there  came  a 
double  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  presently 
Mr.  R was  announced. 

The  gentleman  who  entered  the  room  under 
this  designation,  informed  me  that  he  was  a 
police  magistrate,  and  begged  to  know  if  Mr. 
Anstruther  was  at  present  my  inmate  ? 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  purpose  of  making 
that  inquiry. 

'^  Information  has  been  laid  before  me  that 
Mr.  Anstruther  has  it  in  contemplation  to  com- 
mit a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  has  become, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  wait  upon,  and  bind  him 
over  to  keep  the  peace  toward  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable George  Broughton  and  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  may  I  inquire  who  or  what 
directed  you  here  for  Mr.  Anstruther  .^" 
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"  That,  Sir  Matthew,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose : — Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  at  present 
in  your  house  ?'' 

I  could  of  course  no  longer  refuse  compliance  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  told  him  that  Mr.  An- 
struther  was  so  much  indisposed  that  he  could 
not  safely  be  spoken  with.  This  was  corrobo- 
rated by  Henniker,  who  offered  to  give  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect ;  Palmer  and  I  likewise 
professed  ourselves  willing  to  become  sureties 
to  any  amount.  The  magistrate  declared  him- 
self satisfied,  accepted  the  certificate,  drew  from 
his  pocket  two  bonds,  to  which  he  obtained  the 
signatures  of  Palmer  and  myself,  and  having 
expressed  his  regret  at  Mr.  Anstruther's  indis- 
position, bowed  and  withdrew. 

A  considerate  friend  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  kindly 
caused  Broughton  to  be  arrested  and  detained 
at  his  own  house  while  the  magistrate  was  sent 

for  to  take  his  recognizance.     Mr.  R had 

proceeded  from  Downing- street  to  my  resi- 
dence. 


N  5 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Let  me  be  brief  with  this  part  of  my  Me- 
moirs. I  delight  not  to  witness  or  describe  the 
extinction  of  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world, 
however  glorious  or  dignified  the  circumstances 
attending  the  calamity ;  but  when  brought 
about  by  causes  unworthy  of  such  an  event,  the 
contemplation  of  it  is  especially  painful.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  present  instance,  I  shall 
avoid  the  particularity  with  which  I  have  been 
wont  to  record  other  incidents  in  these  Me- 
moirs, contenting  myself  with  such  details  only 
as  cannot  be  omitted  without  abruptness  or 
obscurity. 

The  following  day  the  patient's  delirium  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable 
to  recognize  either  of  us.  In  his  ravings  he 
frequently  divulged    the   secret  aspirations   of 
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his  high  ambition,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
treachery  and  jealousy  by  which  it  had  been 
baffled.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Sir 
Richard  Norris  called,  in  pursuance  of  a  note 
which  I  had  written  to  him,  requesting  his 
assistance.  When  this  eminent  physician  had 
seen  the  patient,  he  perfectly  coincided  in  opi- 
nion with  Dr.  Henniker,  and  Anstruther's  life 
was  pronounced  to  depend  on  the  hazard  of  the 
crisis. 

The  serious  illness  of  my  illustrious  guest  of 
course  soon  transpired,  and  several  inquiries 
were  made.  But  when  the  dangerous  nature 
of  his  malady  was  reported,  and  it  became  an 
understood  thing  that  Anstruther  was  dying, 
innumerable  were  the  earnest  inquiries  at  my 
door,  and  the  porter's  book  was  filled  with 
names.  Although  bulletins  were  hung  out 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  the  tender  solicitude 
of  the  illustrious  sufferer's  friends  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  these  notifications,  but  required 
more  particular  and  emphatic  information  from 
myself  or  some  other  equally  authentic  source. 
I  could  not  suppress  my  disgust  at  some  of 
these  impudent  and  heartless  hypocrites,  who, 
with  dolorous  faces  and  accents,  expressed  their 
hollow  hopes  and  fears  about  that  great  man, 
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who,  within  arm*'g-length  of  them,  lay  stretched 
upon  the  death-bed  to  which  they  had  each 
contributed  their  little  aid  to  bring  him.  Mr. 
Broughton  was  not  the  last  of  these  generous 
individuals,  who,  forgetting  past  animosities, 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  departing 
statesman.  That  magnanimous  person  no  soon- 
er learned  that  his  rival's  career  was  approach- 
ing if  s  conclusion,  than  he  called  or  sent  twice 
a  day  to  know  how  he  was. 

Anstruther"'s  fever  was  not  contagious,  and 
his  delirium  was  relieved  by  long  intervals,  du- 
ring which  Palmer  and  I  had  frequently  con- 
versations with  him.  He  expressed  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  anticipations  of  a 
future  career  of  success  and  glory.  It  cut  us 
to  the  soul  to  hear  him  talk  thus,  for  we  knew 
how  extremely  improbable  it  was  that  he  would 
ever  again  rise  from  that  bed.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed,  that  Anstruther's  reluctance 
to  meet  death  arose  from  a  base  desire  of  prolong- 
ing animal  existence.  No !  it  proceeded  from 
a  motive  proper  to  the  greatest  minds,  namely, 
the  desire  of  executing  the  schemes  of  their 
genius,  and  of  perfecting  and  establishing  their 
fame.  Anstruther  had,  from  his  earliest  politi- 
cal life,  looked  forward  to  the  Premiership,  as 
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the  situation  which  alone  afforded  room  for 
the  action  and  developement  of  his  master- 
spirit ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  this  summit 
of  his  ambition,  he  had  designed  a  grand  series 
of  measures,  which,  if  propounded,  would  cer- 
tainly have  ranked  him  with  the  most  original 
and  profound  ;  and  if  carried  into  effect,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  entitled  him  to  the  high- 
est order  of  practical  statesmen.  These  in- 
teresting facts  he  had  either  divulged  or  inti- 
mated during  his  delirium. 

The  disease  of  the  illustrious  patient  now 
came  to  its  crisis,  and  the  reader  may  conceive 
the  impatient  suspense  with  which  his  two 
devoted  friends  awaited  the  report  of  the 
physicians.  Their  decision  was  speedily  pro- 
nounced, and  our  last  glimmer  of  hope  was 
extinguished  ;  —  the  fever  had  taken  the  fatal 
turn. 

The  illustrious  sufferer  continued  in  a  de- 
lirium, which  was  only  relieved  by  death ;  in 
the  critical  moment,  the  mighty  mind  had  taken 
its  last  leave  of  its  earthly  habitation.  His 
mortal  agonies  terminated  in  a  few  hours. 

Splendid  were  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  the  national  ce- 
metery by  hundreds  of  noble  and  honourable 
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friends,  in  the  sincerity  of  whose  feelings  upon 
the  occasion  I  entirely  believe,  doubting  only 
the  correctness  of  the  external  demonstrations, 
which,  in  their  relation  to  the  sentiments  they 
professed  to  indicate,  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
a  book  with  a  wrong  title  page. 

Thus  perished  Vincent  Anstruther,  who,  if 
I  could  panegyrize  as  well  as  I  satirize,  would 
furnish  me  as  fertile  a  subject  for  praise  and 
admiration,  as  other  characters  in  these  volumes 
have  afforded  me  scope  for  reprobation  and 
ridicule. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Although  I  have  not  mentioned  him  late- 
ly, my  intercourse  with  Auriol  was  not  sus- 
pended during  the  events  which  have  monopo- 
lized so  many  continuous  sheets  of  my  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  is  time  that  I  should  pay  ofF 
the  arrears  which  are  due  to  the  reader  up- 
on this  subject ;  or  rather,  I  must  make  a  com- 
position with  him,  for  I  find  that  I  cannot 
afford  space  for  any  thing  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  observations  which  1  subsequently 
made  upon  this  interesting  individual. 

Partly  from  the  natural  enthusiasm  and  ro- 
mance of  his  character — partly  from  the  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  his  moral  organization,  which  ren- 
dered him  intolerant  of  the  rubs  and  shocks  which 
such  fine  feelings  must  have  been  exposed  to  in 
general  society — and  partly  from  the  disgust  at 
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mankind,  with  which  his  first  brief  experience 
had  inspired  him,  had  arisen  that  determina- 
tion to  sequester  himself  from  the  world  in 
rural  seclusion,  which  he  had  adopted  and  per- 
severed in  beyond  that  period  when  the  vaga- 
ries of  youth  are  usually  succeeded  by  the 
settled  purpose  of  manhood.  The  tendency  of 
such  dispositions  in  such  a  situation  to  the  cha- 
racter which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
and  describe  as  belonging  to  Auriol,  will  not 
be  questioned  by  any  one  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature. 

I  have  described  the  condition  in  which  I 
found  him  last  summer.  The  failure  of  his 
earliest  essay  had  at  first  checked  his  enthusi- 
asm, but  it  soon  recovered  its  influence  over  his 
mind ;  and  his  ardour  for  fame,  as  it  drew  near 
fruition,  had  then  arrived  at  a  concentrated  in- 
tensity, the  exhibition  of  which  was  very  re- 
markable, because,  though  many  men  have  ex- 
perienced the  passion  in  an  equal  degree,  they 
have  usually  had  the  art  to  conceal  its  internal 
workings.  During  my  stay  with  him  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
the  conversation  taking  a  turn  wholly  unconnect- 
ed with  himself,  his  views,  or  feelings.  Such 
egotism  would  have  been  disgusting  in  a  man  of 
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the  world ;  but  in  the  solitary  votary  of  the 
Muse  it  was  extremely  interesting,  as  showing 
the  effect  of  seclusion,  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and,  of  consequence,  that  want  of  opportunity 
of  comparison,  without  which  no  adequate  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  upon  any  subject,  in  pro- 
ducing an  extravagant  sense  of  his  own  merits, 
and  an  inordinate  ambition,  which  nothing, 
short  of  the  very  highest  success,  could  satiate. 

He  had  come  up  to  London  elate  with  the 
hope  of  finding,  in  poetical  renown,  a  compen- 
sation for  all  other  worldly  enjoyments  which  he 
had  foregone,  or  of  which  he  was  not  suscep- 
tible. With  the  irretrievable  state  of  his  health 
at  this  time,  he  was  not  only  unacquainted,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  fortitude  which  he  deemed 
it  becoming  to  assume,  was  deeply  shocked 
when  I  communicated  to  him  the  mournful 
fact.  Still,  however,  I  believe  his  romance 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to 
death,  had  he  been  sure  that  his  name  would 
live  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  observa- 
tions, this  hope,  so  far  from  being  confirmed  or 
encouraged,  had  begun  to  retrograde  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis. 

When  he  first  entered  the  capital,  wrapped 
up  in  his  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  he  was 
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impervious  to  doubt  or  apprehension,  and  he  re- 
garded it  only  as  the  principal  stage  upon  which 
he  was  shortly  to  become  the  most  prominent 
actor ;  but  after  a  few  days,  the  sensation  with 
which  the  contemplation  of  that  vast  city  inspired 
him,  was  the  mortifying  one  of  his  own  com- 
parative insignificance.  Hence  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  gathered  on  him  with  such  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity,  that  his  mind,  wholly  unpre- 
pared, was  unable  to  sustain  it,  and  sunk  into 
despondency.  He  beheld  the  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent interests  which  absorbed  mankind,  and 
how  large  a  portion  of  every  individual's  time 
and  attention  was  consumed  by  his  own  par- 
ticular concerns.  For  the  refuse  and  remnant 
of  their  consideration  he  must  become  an  appli- 
cant amid  innumerable  candidates,  of  whom  the 
highest  order  only  could  hope  for  success ;  since 
such  had  been  the  multiplication  of  superior 
claimants,  that  the  public  regard,  unequal  to 
the  maintenance  of  all,  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue its  support  to  many  a  fair  fame,  which 
had  therefore  languished  and  dropped  into  obli- 
vion. Even  if  he  could  dare  to  believe  that  his 
merits  were  of  transcendant  excellence,  how  in- 
adequate to  the  cravings  of  his  mighty  passion 
would  be  the  precarious  pittance  which  would 
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fall  to  his  share  !  He  had  fancied  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  ad- 
mire genius,  and  brood  over  its  works.  Upon 
what  a  grievous  delusion  had  he  founded  his 
happiness  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Auriol  ever 
expressed  himself  in  the  above  style.  The  lan- 
guage is  my  interpretation  of  his  conduct  and 
manner  after  he  came  to  London.  That  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  I  was 
correct  in  the  construction  which  I  put  upon 
them,  I  will  detail  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant observations  which  I  made  thereon  from 
time  to  time  during  his  stay  in  London. 

I  had  this  season  given  a  number  of  dinners, 
at  each  of  which  I  had  collected  together  the 
choicest  politicians,  writers,  and  wits.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  produce  a  brilliant  society,  which 
should  afford  the  pleasures  of  conversation  in 
their  highest  degree.  I  had  been  so  success- 
ful in  this  project,  that  my  dinners  bade  fair  to 
become  as  celebrated  in  their  way  as  Dick  Lut- 
wyche's  immortal  suppers.  Cards  were  out  for 
one  of  these  parties,  when  Auriol  arrived  in 
town,  and  immediately  I  gave  him  an  invitation. 
He  at  first  refused  to  accept  it  ;  but  when  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
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ment,  and  urged  him  to  come,  he  not  only  con- 
sented, but  expressed  his  high  anticipation  of 
the  enjoyment  which  he  should  find  in  such  in- 
tellectual company. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Auriol  made  his  ap- 
pearance, but  during  the  progress  of  dinner,  I 
observed  in  his  countenance  evident  marks  of 
disappointment,  and  he  did  not  utter  a  word 
the  whole  evening.  This  singularity,  of  course, 
drew  the  attention  of  my  guests  toward  him  ; 
and  some  of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  me 
and  took  an  interest  in  my  parties,  asked  me, 
who  he  was,  remonstrated  with  me  against  fill- 
ing up  the  place  of  an  efficient  man  by  such  a 
stick  as  my  poor  friend,  who  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  general  fund  of  conversation. 
Singleton  would  have  it  that  I  had  received  an 
excuse  late,  and  had  filled  up  the  blank  either 
with  a  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  or  had 
sent  out  into  the  highway  and  picked  up  a 
blackguard,  whom  I  had  caused  to  be  dressed 
up  and  placed  at  my  table,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  open  his  lips  except  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  food. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  eliciting  from  Auriol  an  explanation  of 
his  singular  behaviour.     At  first,  when  I  asked 
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him  how  he  had  hked  my  dinner-party,  he  an- 
swered that  he  had  liked  it  very  much  ;  and 
when  I  repeated  the  question  in  a  more  em- 
phatic form,  he  still  reiterated  the  assurance, 
that  he  had  been  very  well  entertained.  But 
I  pressed  him,  and  said  that  I  still  doubted 
whether  his  expectations  of  the  company  and 
conversation  at  my  house  had  been  fully  an- 
swered in  the  experience.  He  then  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  formed  erroneous  anticipa- 
tions of  the  conversation,  which,  from  my  de- 
cription,  he  thought  would  have  turned  upon 
books  and  men  of  genius,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  mentioned.  I  know  not  whether 
the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  in  thinking  this 
anecdote  worthy  of  record ;  for  having  in  my 
views  of  human  nature  acquired  the  habit  of 
regarding  every  incident  as  illustrative  of  charac- 
ter, I  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  attach  impor- 
tance to  trifles  altogether  insignificant. 

Certainly,  however, it  was  shortly  after  this  in* 
cident  that  I  first  observed  in  AurioFs  conduct 
those  manifestations,  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  which  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had 
conceived  the  views  and  sentiments  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  him.  Thenceforward  his  spirits, 
which  had  been  previously  buoyed  up  by  the 
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idea  that  he  was  within  reach  of  that  haven  of 
fame  to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
looked  forward,  rapidly  sunk,  and  their  de- 
pression appeared  irretrievable.  He  no  longer 
talked  of  himself  and  his  hopes,  as  he  had  done 
eternally  in  the  country,  and  almost  as  fre- 
quently during  the  earlier  days  of  his  sojourn  in 
London,  but  was  now  nearly  altogether  silent 
upon  those  interesting  topics.  When  I  talked  to 
him  of  his  forthcoming  poem,  he  spoke  of  it 
with  a  lukewarmness,  which  was  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  his  former  earnest  anticipations  of 
its  success  ;  yet,  upon  my  noticing  it,  he  declared 
with  some  petulance,  that  his  views  and  feel- 
ings upon  the  subject  were  unchanged.  Upon 
a  subsequent  occasion,  I  again  alluded  to  the 
alteration  which  was  perceivable  in  his  feelings, 
when  he  repeated  the  same  assertion,  adding 
however,  with  a  tone  of  indifference,  that  the 
caprice  of  the  multitude,  which  was  called 
public  taste,  was  so  incalculable,  that  if  his 
book  should  fail,  it  would  neither  disturb  his 
equanimity,  nor,  indeed,  afford  him  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  Of  course,  I  commended  such  a 
philosophical  state  of  feeling,  but  inwardly  I 
could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  melancholy 
symptom. 
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Meanwhile  his  poem  advanced  to  publica- 
tion, and  he  himself  approached  the  end  of  his 
short,  but  unhappy  life.  He  did  not  survive 
the  former  event  a  week.  I  saw  him  two  days 
before  his  death,  when  he  had  for  the  first  time 
taken  entirely  to  his  bed.  He  was  then  re- 
duced so  low  that  he  could  not  articulate  with- 
out an  effort.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  see  a 
minister  of  religion,  but  he  declined ;  for  his 
opinions  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  were 
singular  and  fanciful.  He,  however,  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  death  whose  life  had  been 
one  of  blameless  morality,  and,  as  far  as  his 
sphere  extended,  of  active  benevolence.  I  en- 
deavoured, therefore,  to  amuse  his  mind  ;  and 
as  the  character  and  genius  of  Anstruther  had 
been  the  objects  of  his  admiration,  I  related 
to  him  the  ruin  of  that  great  person,  which 
had  just  been  completed  by  the  formation  of 
the  Tewkesbury  Ministry.  Such  a  catas- 
trophe of  a  high-reaching  and  generous  ambi- 
tion would  once  have  excited  all  his  sympa- 
thies, but  he  now  listened  to  it  with  a  cal- 
lousness which  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  physi- 
cal powers,  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to 
emotion,    had    I    not    occasionally    during   my 
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detail  perceived  in  his  countenance  an  expres- 
sion which,  strange  to  say,  appeared  to  me  to 
partake  slightly  of  satisfaction.  I  sat  with  him 
nearly  two  hours,  and  when  I  rose  to  take  my 
leave,  fearing  to  fatigue  him  by  a  prolonged 
visit,  he  took  my  hand  between  his  wasted 
fingers,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  his  voice 
faltering  between  debility  and  emotion,  fer- 
vently bade  God  to  bless  me !  I  was  pro- 
foundly affected,  and  could  only  return  the 
pressure  of  his  hand.  This  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  poor  Auriol. 

Two  days  afterward  I  received  a  note  from 
the  person  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged,  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  died  that  morning,  and 
requesting  to  receive  my  instructions  accord- 
ingly, I  being  the  only  friend  of  Mr.  AurioFs 
wath  whom  he  was  acquainted.  This  note  was 
accompanied  by  a  small  packet  addressed  to 
myself,  in  the  hand- writing  of  my  deceased 
friend.  Upon  opening  it,  I  found  that  it  con- 
tained his  will.  This  document  was  written 
briefly,  and  was  dated  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. He  named  me  his  executor,  and  in  a 
few  affectionate  words  requested  as  a  remem- 
brance of  him  that  I  would  accept  his  books. 
His  property  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
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8000/.,  which  he  divided  into  four  equal  por- 
tions. One-fourth  he  bequeathed  to  his  aunt, 
another  between  two  charitable  institutions, 
two  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  an  annuity 
for  his  old  housekeeper,  and  the  same  sum  to 
be  distributed  among  certain  poor  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  cottage.  The  sur- 
plus he  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts  and  funeral  expenses.  He 
desired  that  he  should  be  borne  to  his  grave  by 
four  poor  men,  who  should  each  receive  ten 
pounds,  and  that  a  small  stone  should  be  placed 
over  his  tomb  with  the  initials  of  his  name  only 
inscribed  thereon. 

If  the  reader  has  not  been  much  interested  in 
this  individual,  the  fault  is  not  in  his  character, 
but  in  my  representation  of  it.  I  myself  have 
never  known  a  more  interesting  person,  and 
I  am  sure  the  reader  will  not  suspect  me  of 
mawkish  sentimentality.  Auriol  possessed  dis- 
positions which,  if  he  had  fallen  into  judicious 
hands,  might  have  been  trained  into  an  amiable 
and  elegant  character,  and  talents  which  might 
have  been  turned  to  considerable  account. 
But  his  nature  being,  as  it  were,  suffered  to  go 
wild  and  uncultivated,  became  choked  up  by 
extravagant   sentiments    and   opinions    equally 
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ruinous  to  his  mind  and  happiness.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  spectacle  of  such  fine  mental  and 
moral  elements  so  utterly  neglected  and  abused, 
that  chiefly  affected  me  in  the  contemplation 
of  Auriol. 

His  book,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  was  a  failure.  The  subject  was,  in  the 
first  place,  above  the  author''s  natural  genius. 
It  was  full  of  specimens  of  false  taste,  over- 
done sublimities,  and  sentiments  with  which  no 
rational  being  could  sympathize.  Still  there 
ran  through  this  dross  a  vein  of  genuine  ore 
which  proved  that,  if  his  genius  had  been  pro- 
perly worked,  it  might  have  produced  poetry 
scarcely  inferior  in  quality  to  that  for  which  the 
world  has  been  accustomed  to  bestow  its  high- 
est honours. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


I  SHALL  pass  over  subsequent  political  events 
with  a  brief  and  general  pen ;  for  although, 
together  with  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  body, 
I  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the 
Tewkesbury  government,  the  details  of  our 
proceedings  are  not  worthy  of  relation.  Night 
after  night  we  denounced  the  new  Ministry,  but 
to  Uttle  purpose  ;  for  neither  the  country  nor 
the  House  was  with  us.  The  former,  sick  of 
factious  contentions,  was  heartily  desirous  to 
see  a  permanent  Administration,  and  the  present 
one  seemed  unfortunately  to  have  hit  its  taste 
between  wind  and  water.  The  House  had  no 
more  sympathy  with  our  harangues;  for  the 
Tories ;  convinced  that  their  principles  were  on 
the  decline,  were  satisfied  to  see  at  the  head  of 
affairs  a  man  educated  in  a  school  of  politics 
o  2 
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the  doctrines  of  which  were  certainly  not  too 
democratic ;  and  many  of  the  Whigs  regarded 
Broughton  and  his  friends  as  sufficient  gua- 
rantees for  liberal  measures.  The  consequence 
was,  that  as  often  as  we  divided,  we  found  our- 
selves in  wretched  minorities,  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  every  Government  underling. 

Finding  this,  we  desisted  from  active  hostili- 
ties, for  which  cessation  we  were  afforded  a 
favourable  pretext  by  two  or  three  acts  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Professing 
now  that  we  had  some  hope  in  the  independent 
and  enlightened  character  of  the  Premier,  we 
directed  our  attacks  against  the  apostates,  by 
whose  treachery  we  had  been  ruined.  We  had 
now  struck  upon  the  right  cord,  and  the  Par- 
liament, and  the  press,  and  the  people  vibrated 
to  our  energetic  appeals.  The  characters  of 
the  ministerial  Whigs  had  been  damaged  by 
the  fact  of  their  taking  office  under  Lord 
Tewkesbury ;  but,  when  the  circumstances  of 
base  desertion  and  fraud,  under  which  that  act 
had  taken  place,  were  exposed  in  their  true 
colours,  they  were  irredeemably  damned.  They 
were  driven  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  de- 
fending themselves :  not  a  member  opened  his 
lips   in   their   vindication.      But   perhaps   the 
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most  afflicting  stroke  of  all  was,  that  when 
Lord  Beaumaris,  in  a  masterly  speech,  full  of 
that  caustic  and  contemptuous  severity  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  attacked  the  seceders, 
Broughton  especially,  neither  the  Premier,  al- 
though abundantly  capable,  nor  any  other  peer, 
uttered  a  single  syllable  in  reply. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Tewkesbury'*s  government 
prospered,  and  exhibited  the  best  signs  of  last- 
ing. Toryism  seemed  to  be  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  conducted,  and  liberal  measures 
the  exceptions  thereto.  But  the  prime  minister*'s 
object  was,  in  my  opinion,  to  keep  the  character 
of  his  Administration  uncertain,  in  order  that 
he  might  gather  to  it  the  suffrages  of  all  par- 
ties. And  certainly,  thus  far  he  had  succeeded ; 
for  the  Government  was  an  illustration  of  the 
story  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield,  and  the  two 
knights :  they  who  sat  behind  the  Treasury- 
bench  declared  that  it  was  Tory,  while  they  by 
whom  it  was  confronted,  as  dogmatically  affirm- 
ed, that  it  was  liberal.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  planned  than  this;  but  it  was  a 
delusion  which  could  not  be  continued  beyond 
a  certain  period. 

Consequently,  at  the  close  of  the  Session  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  the  apostate  Whigs 
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were  turned  out  of  the  cabinet !  Broughton 
was  consigned  to  the  bench,  and  his  talents 
were  splendidly  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Upper  House.  In  plain  words,  he  was 
made  a  judge  and  a  peer.  Lessingham  was 
turned  adrift  with  a  pension.  Singleton  re- 
ceived a  sinecure  office  in  exchange  for  his  mi- 
nisterial one.  Lord  Robert  Lindsay  got  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  place  and 
character.  Lord  Chepstow  continued  in  the 
Household.  The  resignations  were  filled  up 
by  mere  hacks,  who  had  not  a  will  nor  a  word 
in  opposition  to  the  Premier.  Deveril  was  re- 
instated in  his  post  as  Leader. 

Shortly  before  these  events,  I  received  a 
packet  from  Spencer,  whom  I  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  since  the  day  when  I  met  him 
coming  out  of  Tewkesbury  House.  In  this 
communication,  by  way  of  atonement,  I  sup- 
pose, for  his  conduct  toward  me,  he  disclosed 
the  history  of  similar  behaviour  toward  others 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  These  de- 
tails were  very  lengthy  and  minute,  but  they 
were  interesting ;  and  I  shall  incorporate  an 
abstract  of  them  in  this  part  of  my  Memoirs. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  expect  that  the  reader  will 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  a  young  man 
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whose  character  can  afford  no  guarantee  of  its 
veracity.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  no 
other  motive  than  the  wanton  love  of  lying  and 
imposture  could  have  induced  a  person  to  con- 
coct such  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  tale  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  document. 

"  After  the  insolence  and  ingratitude  which 
you  have  experienced  from  the  person  who  now 
addresses  you,  he  perhaps  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  you  will  condescend  even  to  read  a 
communication  bearing  his  signature  :  notwith- 
standing, presuming  on  such  an  indulgence,  he 
ventures  to  hope  that  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened mind  of  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham  will,  in 
the  circumstances  that  remain  to  be  stated,  ad- 
mit extenuation  of  conduct  which  he  disclaims 
all  intention  of  any  attempt  to  vindicate. 

"  My  case  is  an  illustration  of  a  profound 
remark  which  I  once  heard  you  make  in  re- 
ference to  Vavasour;  for  my  greatest  errors 
have  arisen  from  following  the  dictates  of  an 
ambition  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  reason  and  probability. 

"  You  will  recollect  the  joy  which  I  ex- 
pressed when  you  mentioned  to  me  that  it  was 
in  your  power  to  procure  me  the  appointment 
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of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Broughton.  Will 
you  believe  that  I  was  so  extremely  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  office  the  first  step  toward  the 
realization  of  hopes  so  visionary  and  absurd, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  name  them  ?  I  had  be- 
fore my  eyes  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Burke's 
having  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  pri- 
vate secretary;  and  my  egregious  and  puerile 
vanity  blinded  me  to  the  main  fact  of  the  dif- 
ference between  me  and  Mr.  Burke. 

"  I  accepted  the  situation,  therefore,  as  you 
know,  with  alacrity ;  and  from  that  moment  I 
determined  to  employ  all  my  ingenuity  in  in- 
gratiating myself  with  Broughton,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  the  means  of  forwarding 
me  toward  the  attainment  of  my  ulterior  views. 
Advised,  however,  by  you  of  the  jealous  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  any  vain  display  of 
my  talents  and  ambition,  which  might  frustrate 
my  design  of  making  him  their  instrument. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  would  be  most  politic  for  me  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  Broughton,  I  decided  to  adopt 
a  manner  which  should  manifest  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  of  himself — the  most  unqua- 
lified acquiescence  in  all  his  opinions — the  most 
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perfect  devotion  to  his  service — and  an  ambi- 
tion the  utmost  extent  of  which  was  to  follow 
in  his  wake  through  the  sea  of  politics.  As- 
siduous perseverance  in  such  a  system  of  flat- 
tery— one  which  consisted  more  in  action  than 
in  language — would  have  succeeded  with  a  man 
much  more  impervious  to  that  insinuating  agent 
than  the  Leader  of  Opposition.  I  studied  to 
make  myself  useful  to  him,  and  strained  my 
faculties  to  catch  at  his  meaning  by  intuition 
when  he  gave  me  instructions.  Still  I  dared 
not  show  even  more  than  half  the  small  abilities 
which  I  possessed,  and  affected  to  be  content 
with  the  praise  of  being  an  invaluable  secre- 
tary. 

"  The  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  found  my 
system  beginning  to  operate.  Broughton,  whose 
communications  with  me  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  matters  of  business,  now  talked  to  me 
of  public  affairs  generally.  The  studied  shrewd- 
ness of  my  remarks,  the  acuteness  with  which  I 
entered  into  his  views,  and  withal,  the  abandon- 
ment to  his  opinion  which  I  manifested  upon  all 
important  points,  led  him  on  to  converse  with 
me  in  a  more  confidential  tone.  He  hinted  at 
the  difficult  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Anstruther,  and 
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the  distracting  considerations  of  what  he  owed 
to  his  country,    to  his  party,   and  to  himself. 
I  penetrated  his  meaning,  and,  taking  my  cue 
from  these  allusions,   I  immediately  launched 
into  an  invective  against  Anstruther,   and  ex- 
pressed my  indignation  that  he  should  aspire  to 
a  post  which  was  unquestionably  the  right  of 
my  patron,  should  his  friends  come  into  power. 
Broughton  was  much  pleased  at  the  warmth 
with  which  I  espoused  his  interest,  told  me  that 
I  was  a  clever  lad,  and  that  it  shouldn't  be  his 
fault  if  I  didn't  get  on  by  and  by.     These  in- 
timations, vague  and  loose  as  they  were,  sufficed 
to  stimulate  me  to  unremitting  exertions,  and, 
of  course,  in  exact  proportion  as  I  found  the 
prospect  of  a  substantial  reward  grow  more  cer- 
tain, I  declared  the  gratification  of  his  assur- 
ance that  I  had  been  useful  to  him,  would  be  an 
abundant  recompense  for  my  poor  services. 

"  At  length,  Mr.  Broughton  imparted  to  me 
in  direct  terms,  what  he  had  hitherto  only  ob- 
scurely insinuated,  namely,  that  a  rupture  must 
inevitably  take  place  between  himself  and  An- 
struther, and  that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
sit  in  the  same  cabinet.  He  told  me  also,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  expected  new  arrangements 
being  intrusted  to  a  Whig  nobleman,  he  was 
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by  no  means  sure  that  preference  would  be 
given  to  him  before  Anstruther,  provided  the 
latter  should  insist  on  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  sine  qua  non ;  which, 
if  complied  with,  would  be  tantamount  to  his 
exclusion  from  office,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not 
possibly  serve  under  any  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Here  Broughton  stopped.  I  suspected 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  re- 
quired but  a  little  encouragement  to  disclose  it 
to  me :  accordingly,  I  expressed  my  decided 
opinion,  (for  he  had  by  this  time  admitted  me 
to  such  familiarity  with  him,  that  I  could  do 
so  without  impropriety,)  that  if  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  his  party  entertained  the  least  idea 
of  such  a  design,  he  would  act  upon  a  false 
principle  of  honour,  and  even  expose  himself  to 
ridicule,  by  waiting  for  the  open  manifestation 
of  their  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy ;  he  should 
rather  take  measures  for  securing  his  personal 
interest  before  it  was  too  late.  This  answered 
the  purpose,  and  Broughton  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  communicate  to  me  the  fact,  that  he 
had  received  overtures  from  the  Marquis  of 
Tewkesbury,  whose  object  was  to  form  a  com- 
bined   and    extended    administration ;    and   he 
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added  that  if  his  doubts  with  respect  to  the  un- 
conditional attachment  of  the  Whig  body  to 
himself  should  be  verified,  he  should  certainly 
listen  to  Lord  T.'s  proposals,  which  he  had  as 
yet  evaded.  He  had  already,  in  contemplation 
of  such  a  possibility,  mooted  the  affair  to  two 
or  three  principal  members  of  the  party,  (Chep- 
stow, Lessingham,  and  Singleton,  although  he 
did  not  mention  their  names,)  whom  he  had 
found  prepared  to  join  him  in  the  project  of 
secession  and  coalition,  should  it  be  found  that 
the  majority  seemed  indisposed  to  give  up  An- 
struther.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  was 
bound  equally  by  honour  and  feeling  not  to 
participate  in  his  scheme,  unless  you  were  to  be 
excepted  from  the  ruin  which  it  would  bring 
upon  the  Whigs  in  general.  He  replied,  that 
he  wished  much  to  engage  your  alliance,  and 
he  desired  in  the  mean  time  that  I  would 
sound  you,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  your 
state  of  mind  was  such  as  would  admit  of 
his  communicating  to  you  with  safety,  the  pro- 
ject which  was  in  contemplation.  You  will 
recollect  that  I  did  so  the  day  after  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  found  you  to  be  imperturbable  in 
your  fidelity  to  the  party.     Upon  that  occa- 
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sion,  you  showed  me  a  letter  which  you  had 
just  received  from  your  agent,  Nicholls,  an- 
nouncing that  you  had  been  deprived  of  your 
control  over  the  borough  of  P .  The  dis- 
may with  which  the  perusal  of  that  letter 
filled  me  could  not  have  altogether  escaped 
your  notice.  Your  generous  promise  of  bring- 
ing me  in  for  P had   hitherto  been  the 

polar-star  of  my  ambition  ;  but  now  that  I  found 
you  had  lost  the  power  of  performing  it,  I  con- 
fess, with  shame  and  remorse,  so  callous  had 
my  better  feelings  been  rendered  by  the  en- 
grossing passion  which  possessed  me,  that  I 
inwardly  discarded  all  affection  and  obligations 
of  gratitude  toward  you,  and  devoted  myself 
to  Broughton,  from  whom  alone  I  had  now  to 
expect  advancement.  With  this  resolve  I  re- 
turned to  my  patron,  whom  I  advised  of  your 
impracticability,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
having  afforded  you  the  option,  I  considered 
that  I  had  satisfied  private  feeling,  and  con- 
sequently, that  all  my  humble  abihties  were  en- 
tirely at  his  disposal.  He  commended  my  good 
sense,  and  observing  that  private  feeling  was 
quite  out  of  place  in  politics,  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject,  through 
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the  medium  of  the  press ;  and  he  proposed  to 
me  that  I  should  draw  up  a  paragraph,  of 
which  he  would  procure  the  insertion  in  one  of 
the  Whig  papers  subject  to  his  control. 

"  Accordingly,  by  his  instructions  I  pre- 
pared an  article,  not  directly  accusatory  of  An- 
struther,  but  pregnant  with  dark  insinuation 
against  him,  and  suggesting  a  neutral  adminis- 
tration. It  subsequently  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nal specified,  after  undergoing  many  alterations 
in  its  passage  through  Broughton's  hands.  It 
immediately  attracted  attention,  and  its  invidi- 
ous purport  was  interpreted,  and  unfavourably 
commented  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  liberal 
press  :  but  the  Tory  papers,  which,  expressing 
the  spirit  of  the  party,  had  been  unceasing  in 
their  persecutions  of  Anstruther  ever  since  Lord 

D ^'s  death,  greedily  seized  this  opportunity 

of  gathering  fresh  materials  for  abuse  of  him, 
and  of  opening  against  a  new  point  of  attack 
upon  the  Whig  body,  namely,  that  of  the 
schism  therein,  which  had  been  inferentially  in- 
timated in  the  paragraph  written  under  the 
direction  of  Broughton.  Having  thus  failed  in 
bringing  the  press  to  bear  upon  Anstruther, 
and  narrowly  escaped  injury  in  the  attempt,  for 
it  had  been  broadly  hinted  by  the  ministerial 
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journals  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it,  Broughton, 
who  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  was  bent  up- 
on the  political  ruin  of  his  rival,  whose  insolent 
ambition,  if  successful,  would  not  only  anni- 
hilate himself,  but  probably  remain  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  government,  determined  upon  apply- 
ing himself  to  other  and  more  decisive  means 
for  effecting  this  object. 

"  The  measure  which  he  resolved  upon  was 
to  renew  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Tewkes- 
bury, and  to  assure  the  Noble  Lord  that  he 
should  have  his  decisive  answer  with  respect  to 
the  negotiations  which  were  pending  between 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  was  the 
bearer  of  this  communication  to  the  Marquis. 
He  received  me  with  a  courtesy  at  variance  with 
the  popular  idea  of  his  character,  which  was  cold, 
haughty,  ^and  supercilious.  He  chatted  with 
mc  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  subject  which  he 
conversed  upon  was  the  most  complimentary  to 
myself  which  he  could  have  selected — politics. 
He  then  condescended  to  commend  my  talents 
—  to  inquire  what  were  my  views — and  to  re- 
prove me  for  the  humility  of  the  ambition 
which  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  express ;  observ- 
ing, that  he  should  think  meanly  of  any  young 
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man  of  abilities,  who  did  not  aspire  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  department  of  ambition  to 
which  he  belonged.  You  will  perhaps  say 
that  this  was  a  sneer.  Perhaps  it  was  so, 
but  I  could  not  then  detect  any  thing  ironi- 
cal in  his  manner.  Certainly,  however,  I  went 
away  highly  elated,  for  my  ambition  was 
of  such  an  inflammable  nature,  that  the  least 
spark  sufficed  to  set  it  on  fire.  In  return, 
Lord  T.  entrusted  me  with  a  note  for  Brough- 
ton,  who  told  me  that  it  contained  renewed 
assurances  of  his  desire  to  form,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  a  large  and  liberal  Administration, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  pro- 
ject, provided  he  and  two  or  three  other  emi- 
nent Whigs  would  accede  to  the  coalition.  I 
did  not  mention  to  my  patron  the  distinguished 
treatment  which  I  had  experienced  from  Lord 
Tewkesbury,  because  I  knew  enough  of  human 
nature  to  be  well  aware  that  the  attention  of 
that  nobleman  would  appear  to  Broughton  to 
lessen  in  my  eyes  the  value  of  the  intimacy  to 
which  he  admitted  me,  and  thereby  perhaps 
excite  his  jealousy. 

"  Nothing  intervened  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  brief  memoir  until  the  memorable  day 
when  Broughton  and  Anstruther  came  to  issue 
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at  Lord  Torkington's  house.  The  particulars 
of  what  took  place  there  he  of  course  related 
to  me.  This  is  his  version,  and,  as  you  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  you  can  judge  whether 
it  is  correct " 

[Here  follow  the  details  of  the  scene,  not 
differing  substantially  from  the  account  before 
given  by  myself.] 

"  Broughton  came  home  in  high  indignation. 
He  accused  the  Whigs  of  gross  ingratitude, 
and  declared  that  shame  only  deterred  them 
from  complying,  to  his  prejudice,  with  the  un- 
just and  ungenerous,  the  insolent  and  grasping 
claims  of  Anstruther.  Consequently,  his  reso- 
lution was  now  taken — he  would  at  once  close 
with  Tewkesbury.  His  decision  was  imparted 
in  a  personal  interview  with  that  nobleman, 
when  the  preliminaries  of  the  new  Ministry 
were  settled. 

"  The  press  was  likewise  again  put  in  requi- 
sition, and  Broughton  himself  prepared  articles 
for  such  of  the  Whig  journals  as  were  in  any 
way  under  his  immediate  control.  These  para- 
graphs were  similar  to  those  which  he  had  pre- 
viously caused  to  be  inserted,  but  the  language 
of  the  former  was  more  strong,  and  the  allu- 
sions more  palpable. 
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"  You  yonrself  were  a  witness,  a  few  nights 
after,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  followed  up  his  persecution  of  An- 
struther.  The  morning  after,  Broughton  told  me 
with  exultation  of  the  irretrievable  ruin  in  which 
his  great  rival  was  involved.  He  then  sent  me 
to  Tewkesbury  House  to  learn  the  result  of  an 
interview  which  the  Marquis  had  had  with  an 
Illustrious  Personage  on  the  day  preceding; 
and  the  object  of  which  interview  had  been  to 
remove  the  repugnance  existing  in  that  high 
quarter  against  his  person  on  account  of  cer- 
tain disrespectful  allusions  into  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  had  been  impelled,  but 
for  which  he  was  now  desirous  to  express  sin- 
cere contrition. 

"  I  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
Marquis,  who  received  me  with  an  increase  of 
the  courteous  kindness  which  he  had  manifest- 
ed toward  me  at  my  first  introduction  to  him. 
In  return  for  my  credentials,  he  placed  in 
my  hands  a  letter  for  Broughton,  condescend- 
ing to  inform  me,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  con- 
tents were  satisfactory.  As  I  was  about  to 
retire,  he  detained  me,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation as  before.  He  turned  the  discourse  upon 
Broughton,  and  asked  me  several  questions  re- 
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specting  him,  to  which  I  did  not  think  myself 
justified  in  giving  explicit  answers.  The  Mar- 
quis, perceiving  my  evasion,  said,  in  that  tone 
of  haughty  displeasure  which  I  was  too  humble 
to  withstand, 

" '  You  are  extremely  close  and  cautious, 
young  man,  and  answer  my  idle  inquiries  with 
the  wariness  of  the  profession  to  which  I  be- 
lieve you  belong.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  want 
to  pry  into  Mr.  Broughton's  affairs  ?'' 

*'  I  immediately  and  anxiously,  therefore,  de- 
precated his  suspicion,  and  to  prove  my  sin- 
cerity, gave  him  all  the  information  which  he 
required.  He  received  it  with  apparent  indif- 
ference, but  his  anger  was  dispelled. 

" '  I  do  not  disapprove  of  your  shrewdness,' 
said  he ;  'it  is  a  valuable  quality  when  judi- 
ciously applied,  but  extremely  offensive  when 
indiscriminately  used,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  trifles.'  A  little  after  he  added,  '  You 
are  a  young  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
may  indulge  in  high  hopes.  Theorists  will  tell 
you  that  the  duty  of  a  politician  is  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  many,  but  I,  as  a  practical 
man  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, assure  you  that  he  should  only  cultivate 
his  own,  and  that  the  maxim  of  domestic  is  ap- 
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plicable  to  political  life ;  namely,  that  he  is  a 
busy-body  thankless  who  minds  other  people's 
business  and  neglects  his  own.  You  under- 
stand me,'  and  he  gave  me  a  significant  look. 
'  I  am  disposed  to  be  your  friend,  but  I  can- 
didly  tell  you  that  I  shall  expect  in  your  services 
an  equivalent  for  my  good  offices.  I  dare  say 
you  may  have  received  gratuitous  promises,  but 
you  are  shrewd  enough  to  form  a  pretty  accu- 
rate judgment  whether  I  or  your  more  gene- 
rous patrons  are  in  a  condition  best  adapted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  our  respective  engagements.' 
I  could  not  contain  my  delight  at  these  words, 
and  most  energetically  did  I  declare  myself 
exclusively  devoted  to  his  Lordship.  I  was 
pouring  forth  protestations  to  this  effect  when 
the  Marquis  stopped  me.  '  No  more  of  this, 
my  young  friend,'  said  he,  '  it  might  answer  in 
some  quarters,  but  with  me  it  is  so  much  va- 
pour; I  require  deeds,  and  allow  nothing  for 
words.  You  have  wit  beyond  your  years,  and 
may  deceive  others,  but  me  you  cannot  deceive  ; 
I  tell  you  so  in  the  first  instance,  because  the 
least  attempt  would  be  detected,  and  be  fatal  to 
all  your  hopes  of  advancement  from  me.  Go 
now,  my  eye  will  be  upon  you,  and  if  I  find 
you  proof,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  take  you 
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into  my  own  immediate  connexion.  Of  course, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  an  indispensable 
preliminary  is,  that  with  regard  to  whatever 
you  henceforth  see  or  hear  relative  to  me  you 
must  have  eyes  and  ears,  but  neither  tongue 
nor  hand  except  toward  myself.'  So  saying, 
he  motioned  to  me  to  withdraw. 

'*  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house  in  an  abso- 
lute intoxication  of  hope  and  joy,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  annoyance  (I  confess  it)  I  stumbled 
upon  yourself.  The  recollection  of  the  inso- 
lence which  I  then  betrayed  toward  you  now 
fills  me  with  shame  and  remorse.  Flagrant  as 
my  ingratitude  was,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
it,  the  disgusting  display  which  I  made  of  it 
upon  that  occasion  must  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  immediate  circumstances. 
I  had,  in  the  first  place,  considered  you  as  the 
stepping-stone  by  which  I  should  rise.  Ac- 
cording to  my  presumptuous  plans,  Broughton 
had  succeeded  and  superseded  you  in  that  ca- 
pacity;  and  this  day  I  had  decided  that  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  my  ambition.  Just 
fresh  from  the  interview  with  Lord  Tewkes- 
bury, which  had  raised  my  expectations  to  such 
an  extravagant  pitch,  I  encountered  you,  the 
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earliest  patron  of  my  infant  hopes — now  be- 
longing to  a  party  doomed  to  destruction — 
bereft  of  your  parliamentary  influence — and 
wholly  impotent  to  benefit  me ;  hence  the 
audacious  contumely  which  you  experienced 
from  me. 

"  The  Marquis's  communication  to  Mr. 
Broughton  by  my  hands  contained  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  Lordship's  representations  in 
favour  of  the  Whig  leader  had  been  successful, 
and  that  he  himself  had  procured  a  carte 
blanche  for  the  new  arrangements.  This  was 
not  surprising,  as  the  confidence  and  friendship 
with  which  the  Noble  Lord  was  honoured  in  a 
high  quarter  was  well  known ;  and  you  will 
easily  believe  that  the  Royal  choice  could  have 
had  no  more  preferable  object  offered  to  it  than 
the  Marquis  of  Tewkesbury.  The  new  Pre- 
mier assigned,  according  to  previous  under- 
standing, the  office  of  Leading  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Broughton,  with  whom 
he  desired  an  immediate  conference,  in  order  to 
fill  up,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  other 
Cabinet  offices.  The  result  of  that  interview 
was  instantly  imparted  by  Broughton  to  Chep- 
stow, Lessingham,  and  the  others ;  and  on  Sun- 
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day    night    I   believe   the   administration   was 
made  up. 

'*Broughton  was  very  imeasy  at  the  un- 
popularity which  threatened  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  coalition  with  Lord  Tewkesbury, 
which,  though  he  had  in  some  degree  appre- 
hended it,  he  had  not  seriously  feared.  You 
will  recollect  that  the  public  indignation  did 
not  burst  forth  immediately  after  that  event, 
but  was  smouldered  for  a  few  days.  This  de- 
ceitful calm  Broughton  utterly  misunderstood, 
and  inferring  from  thence  that  the  nation  quietly 
acquiesced  in  his  apostasy,  he  laughed  heartily 
at  the  menaces  of  the  Whigs.  But  the  tremen- 
dous castiffation  which  he  received  from  An- 
struther,  although  he  affected  to  deride  that 
memorable  speech,  as  the  last  agony  of  political 
life,  it  was  too  easy  to  perceive,  afforded  him 
deep  pain.  The  scornful  reprobation  of  the 
Whigs  likewise  he  declared  to  be  only  the  rage 
of  disappointment  and  envy,  which  would  not 
be  echoed  by  the  country.  At  length,  however, 
the  public  voice,  in  that  strong  and  steady  tone 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  irresistible,  seconding 
that  of  yourself  and  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
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terial  Whigs  in  such  terms,  that  it  was  idle  and 
impossible  for  Broughton  any  longer  to  conceal 
the  alarm  with  which  it  filled  him.  While  he 
was  meditating  what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to 
allay  or  evade  the  storm  which  threatened  de- 
struction, came  Lord  Beaumaris's  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  attack  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  was  the  bolt  which  came  down  upon  him 
charged  with  his  political  ruin. 

*'  Broughton  was  not  a  man  of  exquisite 
sensibilities,  and  he  could  at  all  times  easily  re- 
strain his  emotions  from  betraying  themselves. 
But  upon  this  occasion  the  expression  of  his 
feelings  was  uncontrolled.  He  not  only  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  Premier  for  leav- 
ing him  defenceless,  but  also  upbraided  him 
personally  in  no  measured  terms.  Although 
he  did  not  acknowledge  as  much  to  myself,  I 
had  reason  to  infer  from  his  conduct  that  Lord 
T.'s  explanation  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
So  much,  indeed,  was  I  impressed  by  this  be- 
lief, that  I  began  to  feel  anxious  to  disengage 
myself  from  Broughton,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  be  involved  in  his  probable  fall. 

"  I  had,  in  truth,  been  in  a  state  of  suspense 
ever  since  my  last  interview  with  the  Marquis, 
whose  mysterious  promises  and  intimations  had 
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created  hopes  as  permanent  as  they  were  san- 
guine. I  had  been  in  daily,  anxious  expectancy 
of  that  communication  which  he  had  given  me 
to  understand  I  should  sometime  receive  from 
him,  although  he  did  not  specify  when.  In 
proportion  as  my  hopes  were  high,  were  my 
fears  quick  and  frequent ;  but  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  lovers  are  said  to  promote  quarrels  for 
the  tenderness  of  subsequent  reconciliations,  so 
did  I  ingeniously  devise  apprehensions,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  gratification  of  overcoming 
them,  and  thereby  more  certainly  confirming 
my  hopes.  Amid  all  the  doubts  with  which  I 
was  agitated,  the  circumstance  in  Lord  Tewkes- 
bury's conduct  toward  myself,  upon  which  I 
reflected  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  was  the 
blunt  and  straightforward  avowal  of  his  political 
maxims,  and  the  declaration  which  he  made, 
that  in  return  for  his  good  offices,  he  should 
look  for  a  reciprocity  of  services  on  my  part. 
Contrasting  his  promises  thus  undisguisedly 
made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  with  the  hol- 
low professions  of  more  courtier-like  statesmen, 
I  regarded  them  as  bearing  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  when  I  most  anxiously 
desired  to  hear  from  him,  that  the  Premier  pri- 
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vately  sent  for  me.  He  told  me  that  I  had  not 
been  forgotten  by  him,  and  desired  that  I 
would  accept,  '  for  the  present,"*  of  a  small 
office  which  was  then  vacant.  For  the  moment 
I  was  somewhat  startled  and  disappointed  at 
the  insignificance  of  the  appointment,  but  a 
moment's  recollection  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
but  an  earnest  of  future  and  more  considerable 
promotion.  Accordingly,  I  accepted  the  offer, 
and  having  gratefully  expressed  my  acknow- 
ledgments, the  Marquis,  after  his  former  man- 
ner, conversed  with  me  a  little  about  politics, 
occasionally  putting  leading  questions  touch- 
ing my  observations  upon  Broughton  since  he 
had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  To  these  in- 
quiries I  returned  unreserved  answers,  and  he 
gave  me  such  a  dismissal,  as  not  only  sustained 
but  augmented  the  expectations  which  I  had 
formed  from  his  patronage. 

"  The  place  which  Lord  Tewkesbury  had 
given  me,  trifling  as  it  was,  required  my  per- 
sonal attention,  and  afforded  me  an  excuse  for 
breaking  off  my  connexion  with  Broughton, 
by  resigning  my  situation  as  private  secretary. 
When  I  apprised  him  of  this  intention,  and  its 
cause,  he  seemed  to  conceive  no  suspicion  of 
foul  play,  although  he  expressed  his  surprise  at 
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my  having  accepted  from  Lord  Tewkesbury  an 
office  inferior  in  importance  to  one  which  he 
had  offered  me  in  his  own  department  a  few 
days  previously.  I  accounted  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  desirous  to  secure  an  office  of 
smaller  emolument,  which  was  independent  of 
ministerial  changes,  in  preference  to  one  of 
greater  value  which  was  not  permanent.  This 
reason  satisfied  him,  and  he  approved  of  my 
good  sense  in  providing  substantially  for  my- 
self, although  he  regretted  the  loss  of  my  ser- 
vices. You  will,  however,  understand  the  real 
motive  which  induced  me  to  dechne  Brough- 
ton's  appointment — the  fear  of  offending,  or 
at  least,  exciting  the  distrust  of  the  Premier, 
whose  intimation  that  '  he  would  have  his  eye 
upon  me,"  had  been  continually  uppermost  in 
my  mind. 

"  Thenceforward  I  had  no  farther  intercourse 
with  Broughton,  save  the  exchange  of  a  word 
when  casually  meeting.  During  my  intimate 
connexion  with  him,  I  had  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities  of  scrutinizing  his  character, 
which,  in  all  material  points,  I  found  answer- 
able to  your  description ;  and  my  observation 
enables  me  to  add  nothing  of  importance  there- 
to, one  feature,  perhaps,  excepted,  which  I  do 
P  2 
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not  recollect  that  you  noticed,  namely,  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  address,  with 
unparalleled  audacity  to  attempt  every  thing, 
although  perfectly  conscious  of  his  defects.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  his  jealousy  was  not  a  na- 
turally strong  passion,  but  quickened  and  sti- 
mulated by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  ; 
and  I  think  that  he  would  have  been  an  amiable 
man,  had  he  been  much  greater  or  much  less 
than  he  was.  His  end  was  that  which  usually 
closes  the  career  of  statesmen ;  and  certainly, 
his  abilities  did  not  entitle  him  to  hope  for  a 
more  distinguished  fate. 

"  With  the  view  of  speedily  terminating  my 
obscure  and  ignoble  labours,  and  entering  upon 
a  more  honourable  field  for  the  display  of  my 
talents,  I  now  sedulously  devoted  myself  to 
my  new  patron.*" 

Spencer  here  details  at  length  the  secret  ser- 
vices in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
—  all  which  particulars,  for  reasons  best  known 
perhaps  to  myself,  I  take  leave  to  suppress. 
After  these  omissions,  the  Memoir  is  thus  con- 
tinued : — 

"  But,  while  the  Minister  engaged  me  in 
matters  requiring  much  delicacy  and  dexterity, 
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caution  and  fidelity,  he  treated  me  rather  as  a 
servant  than  as  a  confidential  agent;  and  al- 
most in  proportion  as  I  became  mixed  up  in  his 
intrigues,  his  familiarity  with  me  decreased. 
Time  passed  also,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
hints  which  I  threw  out,  not  a  word  did  his 
Lordship  utter  relative  to  my  promised  ad- 
vancement. These  indications  afforded  me 
some  concern,  and  gave  somewhat  of  a  ner- 
vous character  to  my  impatience  at  the  delay. 
After  due  reflection,  I  determined  no  longer  to 
preserve  a  false  delicacy,  but  to  hint  pretty 
plainly  to  my  patron  my  desire  and  hope  of  im- 
mediate promotion.  The  Marquis  made  no  at- 
tempt to  evade  me,  but  obviated  my  circum- 
locution by  saying,  'All  in  good  time,"  and 
abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

"  But  the  most  alarming  symptom  was,  that 
Lord  Tewkesbury  had  of  late  discontinued 
employing  me.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had 
given  me  to  understand,  and  my  own  subse- 
quent experience  assured  me,  that  in  my  use- 
fulness to  him  was  my  only  security  for  his 
patronage ;  you  may  conceive,  therefore,  the 
dread  with  which  I  contemplated  the  period 
when  he  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  my 
services.     These  services,  as  you  must  have  ob- 
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served,  were  of  a  quality  affording  no  more 
clue  to  his  main  system  of  policy,  than  notes 
would  be  explanatory  without  their  text.  I 
had,  from  the  first,  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
penetrate  this  scheme ;  but  my  curiosity  was 
now  stimulated  by  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  how 
far,  or  whether  my  talents  continued  to  be  ne- 
cessary or  convenient  to  him.  My  sagacity  had 
enabled  me  to  form  opinions :  I  had  no  means, 
however,  wherewith  to  ascertain  the  Premier's 
drift.  The  conversations  which  he  had  stoop- 
ed to  hold  with  me  at  different  times,  I  need 
scarcely  obsjerve,  were  of  a  common-place  kind ; 
and  were  probably,  at  a  small  sacrifice  of  his 
dirjnity,  to  purchase  the  gratitude  and  fidelity 
o   a  clever  inferior. 

"  One  day,  while  I  was  in  this  desponding — 
or,  at  least,  doubtful  state  of  mind — I  received, 
to  my  great  joy,  a  summons  from  the  Marquis 
to  wait  upon  him  in  Downing-street.  I  went 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and,  to  my  dis- 
appointment and  mortification,  found  that  he 
wanted  me  only  temporarily  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  confidential  secretary,  who  had  been 
taken  ill.  A  few  months  before,  I  should  have 
considered  it  a  great  step  on  the  political  lad- 
der to  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  amanuen- 
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sis  to  a  Prime  Minister ;  but  I  was  already 
pretty  well  cured  of  the  like  visions,  and 
had  begun  to  view  things  with  a  more  sober 
and  worldly  eye.  However,  I  set  about  the 
task  assigned  me  with  apparent  alacrity.  I  ex- 
erted myself,  indeed,  with  extraordinary  energy, 
hoping  to  revive  the  decaying  favour  of  my 
patron.  He  commended  my  exertions,  and 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  my  perform- 
ance; but  when  I  listened  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  add  a  renewal  of  his  pro- 
mises, he  was  silent.  I  will  not  say  that  my 
heart  sunk  within  me,  for  my  hopes  were  too 
strong  to  be  cast  down  even  by  repeated  dis- 
appointments :  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  bright  prospect  which  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  seemed  to  recede  from  me  as  I  advanced 
to  realize  it,  and  fearing  that  it  might  at  length 
vanish  from  my  sight,  and  leave  me  in  delusion 
and  despair. 

"  But  I  am  intruding  upon  your  patience : — 
I  will,  therefore,  hasten  my  narrative,  and, 
leaving  all  minor  details,  at  once  come  to  the 
most  important  part  of  that  which  remains  to  be 
communicated. 

"  One  morning,  while  Lord  Tewkesbury  and 
myself  were  deeply  engaged  in  business,  he  was 
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informed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  waiting  to  see  him.  Giving  me  a  few  in- 
structions to  proceed  during  his  absence,  he  left 
the  room.  Scarcely  was  his  back  turned,  when 
I  perceived  that,  in  his  hurry,  he  had  forgotten 
to  remove  the  key  from  a  small  cabinet  which 
I  had  always  observed  him  watchfully  to  secure 
whenever  he  quitted,  or,  as  frequently  happen- 
ed, he  was  called  from  the  apartment.  Na- 
turally inferring  that  this  sacred  bureau  was 
the  depository  of  something  secret  or  valuable 
— something  which,  perhaps,  afforded  an  eluci- 
dation to  that  mystery  with  which  I  was  so 
anxious  to  be  acquainted — I  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  seize  the  opportunity  of,  at  least, 
taking  a  peep.  I  approached  it,  therefore,  and 
found  that  it  contained  only  a  cabinet  box, 
which  was  unlocked.  I  listened  breathlessly, 
and  being  convinced  that  no  footstep  approach- 
ed I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  box; 
and  then,  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  he 
should  re-enter  and  catch  me  in  the  manner,  I 
cautiously  drew  it  forth,  and  raised  the  lid. 
Inside  were  about  a  couple  of  dozen  letters,  the 
superscriptions  of  which  were  all  in  the  same 
hand — a  foreign  one.  They  must  have  been 
enclosed  in  outer  covers,  for  the  envelopes  were. 
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without  exception,  simply  addressed,  '  The 
Marquis  of  Tewkesbury.'  They  were  each  mark- 
ed A.  B.  C.  &c.  denoting,  I  presume,  priority  of 
date.  A  single  glance,  of  course,  enabled  me 
to  make  these  observations,  which  raised  in  me 
the  most  intense  desire  to  explore  their  contents. 
A  sentiment  of  honour  and  of  fear  concurred 
to  withhold  me  from  opening  either  ;  but  mv 
curiosity  was  too  powerful  for  these  restraints : 
and,  after  again  bending  my  ear  to  the  door,  I 
took  up  one  of  the  letters  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  and  hastily  unfolded  it.  It  was  written 
in  French,  and  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  the 
superscription,  the  characters  of  which  were  in- 
dubitably foreign.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, the  following,  though  not  a  verbatim, 
is  a  substantially  correct  copy,  of  this  most 
interesting  document,  as  far  as  I  read  it. 

"  '  Events  are  now  evidently  and  rapidly 
ripening  for  your  purpose;  attempt  you  not 
prematurely  to  force  them.  If  you  were  to 
put  yourself  forward  now,  as  you  suggest,  you 
would  ruin  yourself.  Do  not  suffer  your  im- 
patience of  attainment  to  frustrate  your  object. 
The  present  is  the  first  of  three  critical  periods 
which  must  happen  before  the  state  of  things 
p5 
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can  be  adapted  to  your  plans.  The  times  will 
not  bear  an  extreme  Trojan  polity.  The  Tro- 
jans are  declining — they  must  be  supported. 
The  Greeks  are  strong — they  must  be  broken. 
-Every  thing  depends  on  the  man  selected  for 
the  new  chief.  Keep  yourself  in  the  back- 
ground, but  always  diligently  cultivate  H.  M. 
more  especially  now.  Exert  all  your  influence 
to  prevent  A.  from  being  chosen.  Should  he 
be,  it  is  all  over  with  you,  for  he  anticipates 
you  by  breaking  up  both  factions,  and  combin- 
ing into  one  powerful  body  their  main  constitu- 
ents. Neither  must  the  Greeks  be  promoted ; 
for  there  is  no  longer  practical  imbecility  and 
indecision  in  their  camp.  If  they  were  to  come 
in  at  this  time,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
remain,  and  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  Trojan 
ascendency,  which  it  is  your  interest  to  pre- 
serve. Under  these  circumstances,  it  were  bet- 
ter, for  the  present,  to  form,  if  possible,  a  pure 
ultra  council.  Should  your  credit  enable  you 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  furious  Trojan, 
(and  never  fear  but  the  presumption  and  fa- 
naticism of  any  of  that  faction  would  induce 
him  to  accept  the  charge,)  the  first  crisis  will 
be  favourably  passed. 

"  '  Do  you  understand  why  .?' 
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"  '  This  measure  will  afford  A.  every  induce- 
ment to  throw  himself  into    the  arms   of  the 
Greeks,  which  will  be  a  great  step  for  us.     A. 
is  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  and  must 
be  removed  before  you  can  have  scope.     His 
ambition  and  his  uncompromising  temper,  B.'s 
jealous  and  aspiring  disposition,  will  naturally 
come  into  collision.     We  must,  and  we  can  pro- 
mote this  most  desirable  object ;    I  will  think 
about  the  means,  and   write  you.     For  if  we 
were  to  fail  here,  and  they  were  to  accommodate, 
it  would  be  fatal.     This  is  the  second  and  most 
important  crisis.     Meantime,  the  allied  powers 
will  overcome  the  Trojan  G.,  which  was  only 
set  up  for  a  stalking-horse.     In  this  event  ob- 
serve the  state  of  affairs.     If  the  coalition  of  A. 
with  the  Greeks  should  be  cemented  into  a  firm 
union,  and  A.  and  B.  should  (contrary  to  like- 
lihood) amicably  settle  between  themselves  the 
allotment  of  power,  we  shall  be  caught  in  our 
snare,  and  the  Greeks  will  be  firmly  established. 
But  if,  as  it  is  most  natural,  dissensions  (facilita- 
ted by  us)  should  arise  between  these  chiefs,  the 
ruin  of  the  one  will  be  the  certain  consequence, 
and  a  door  will  be  opened  to  the  corruption  of 
the  other  and  some  of  his  adherents,  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  shall  more  fully  explain  hereafter. 
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If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  turn  out 
as  we  expect,  every  thing  will  be  open  to  you. 
Your  Trojan  name  will  secure  the  best  of  that 
body ;  and  you  may  be  lavish  of  promises  to 
seduce  the  malcontent  Greek  leaders,  and  after 
you  have  made  use  of  them,  if  they  should  be- 
come troublesome,  you  can  give  them  peerages, 
pensions,  and  sinecures,  and  send  them  about 
their  business.  Indeed,  you  will  find  this  ne- 
cessary, for  they  are  too  clever  for  tools.  As 
to  A.  you  must  on  no  account  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  him ;  he  must  be  destroyed  before 
you  can  stir,  much  less  arrive  at  supremacy. 

"  '  But  these  posterior  matters  may  be  the 
subject  of  repeated  letters,  in  which  I  shall 
give  you  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  which 
this  is  only  the  outline.  At  present  be  quiet, 
except  with  H.  M.  and  get,  if  possible,  an  ex- 
treme Trojan  G.  If  the  event  should  answer 
our  expectations,  I  have  no  doubt  that  on 
H.  M.'s  attachment  to  your  person,  and  confi- 
dence in  your  powers,  you  may  rely  for  an  im- 
mediate assent  to  your  request,  which  he  has 
so  often  pressed  upon  you  of  his  own  accord, 
but  which  you  have  invariably  so  judiciously 
declined. 

"'Everyour's X: 
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" '  P.S.  Keep  your  followers  as  much  away 
from  the  H.  as  possible  during  the  present  in- 
terregnum. They  must  carefully  preserve  a 
neutral  character  during  the  Trojan  G.' 

"  Having  closed  this  mysterious  document,  I 
was  about  eagerly  to  open  another  of  the  let- 
ters, hoping  to  find  an  elucidation,  or  rather  a 
description  of  it,  when  fancying  that  I  heard  an 
approaching  footstep,  I  dropped  it  into  the  box, 
which  I  hurriedly  consigned  to  the  cabinet,  and 
darting  to  my  seat,  immediately  busied  myself 
with  pen  and  paper.  The  sound  which  had 
struck  my  nervous  ear  proved  to  be  imaginary, 
but  such  had  been  my  panic  that  I  could  not 
re-collect  resolution  to  return  to  the  cabinet 
and  the  box.  The  interpretation,  however,  of 
the  letter  is,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
pretty  obvious.  It  was  evidently  from  the 
Marquis's  Continental  political  Mentor.  The 
Whigs  and  Tories  are  described  by  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans.  H.  M.  signifies  a  great  person- 
age. A.  stands  for  Anstruther,  and  B.  for 
Broughton,  &c.  The  inference  appears  to  me 
also  clear,  that  late  events  have  in  a  great  de- 
gree been  originated,  and  measures  planned,  in 
the  closet  of  this  profound  statesman.    While 
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I  was  pondering  on  the  interesting  discoveries 
which  I  had  made,  Lord  Tewkesbury  again 
entered  the  room.  I  bent  my  head  upon  the 
paper  and  appeared  absorbed  in  my  business, 
but  I  had  an  eye  to  see  that  the  Premier's 
glance  was  immediately  attracted  towards  the 
cabinet  which  had  the  key  in  it,  and  then 
glanced  upon  me.  He  inquired  what  progress 
I  had  made  in  my  task,  and  finding  by  his  own 
inspection  that  I  had  written  only  a  line  and  a 
half  during  his  absence,  he  gave  me  a  penetra- 
ting look,  which  called  the  heart's  blood  into 
my  face.  I  stammered  out  some  absurd  false- 
hood (I  forget  what)  by  way  of  apology.  He 
made  no  comment,  and  I  proceeded  silently  and 
diligently  with  my  occupation. 

"  After  I  had  finished  my  labours  for  the 
day,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  with  a  curi- 
osity rendered  only  more  ravenous  by  the  taste 
of  knowledge  which  it  had  snatched.  But  that 
forbidden  enjoyment  proved  the  proximate,  if 
not  the  original  cause  of  my  fall  from  the  high 
hopes  upon  which  I  had  elevated  myself  In 
the  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tewkesbury,  enclosing  a  50/.  bank  note 
for  the  few  days'  services  as  secretary  which  I 
had  rendered  him,  and  informing  me  that  he 
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had  no  farther  occasion  for  them  in  that  or  any 
other  capacity. 

"  My  heart  seemed  stricken  with  paralysis 
as  I  perused  and  re-perused  this  fatal  note.  I 
doubted  not  he  had  suspected,  or  discovered, 
that  I  had  pried  into  his  secret  cabinet.  I 
need  not  detail  how  I  raved  and  cursed  my 
folly  ;  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  the  Premier  earnestly — almost  ab- 
jectly— imploring  that  he  would  deign  to  tell 
me  how  I  had  unconsciously  offended  him,  that 
he  should  so  suddenly  dismiss  and  withdraw 
from  me  that  patronage  upon  which  he  had 
himself  taught  me  to  found  such  expectations. 
This,  I  thought,  would  at  least  look  like  inno- 
cence, which,  together  with  my  importunity, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  destitute  condition  to 
which  I  was  reduced  by  a  dependence  upon  his 
hollow  promises,  might  cause  him  to  relent. 
To  this  letter  I  received  no  answer.  After  a 
week  had  elapsed,  I  addressed  to  him  a  second, 
respectfully  reminding  him  of  the  one  which  I 
had  previously  sent,  and  repeating  its  purport. 
The  next  day  came  a  letter  directed  by  Lord 
Tewkesbury.  I  tore  it  open,  and  from  the  en- 
velope dragged  my  own  two  epistles,  without 
a  line  of  comment ;   in  my  desperation  I  dis- 
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patched  a  third  private  note,  betraying  my  own 
dishonourably  obtained  knowledge,  by  inti- 
mating that  I  was  acquainted  with  his  foreign 
correspondence,  and  menacing  a  disclosure  if  he 
persevered  in  rejecting  me.  This  remonstrance, 
as  I  might  have  expected  in  a  cooler  moment, 
was  treated  with  silent  contempt. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  my  political  career. 
The  emoluments  of  my  small  office  are  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  legal  studies,  which 
I  shall  resume  with  diligence,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  time  which  I  have  so  unprofitably 
squandered  in  visionary  pursuits. 

"  You  will  perhaps  ask  what  I  propose  to 
myself  by  this  communication.  That  I  expect 
it  should  lead  to  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with 
my  earliest,  best,  and,  notwithstanding  my  mis- 
conduct, I  will  add  my  most  esteemed  friend, 
I  cannot  dare  to  say  ;  still,  I  will  venture  to 
express  my  hope,  that  if,  after  due  probation, 
my  repentance  and  remorse  shall  appear  sincere 
and  permanent,  my  base  ingratitude  has  not 
forfeited  beyond  redemption  that  confidence 
and  friendship  which  it  was  once  my  pride  and 
happiness  to  enjoy.  In  the  mean  time,  may  I 
still  farther  presume  to  hint,  that  if  you  will 
condescend  attentively  to  consider  the  circum- 
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stances  unreservedly  narrated  in  these  sheets, 
you  will  perhaps  find  that  my  vices  and  follies 
arose  not  so  much  from  nature,  as  from  a  vio- 
lent passion  impelling  a  tender  and  ill-regu- 
lated mind/' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


I  COULD  forgive  and  forget  a  pure  crime, 
(if  I  may  use  the  phrase,)  but  not  one  which 
was  alloyed  with  baseness ;  therefore,  all  Spen- 
cer''s  repentance  failed  to  revive  one  particle  of 
esteem  in  my  breast.  His  confessions,  indeed, 
produced  in  my  mind  a  feeling  somewhat  akin 
to  disgust.  Though  professing  to  be  written 
in  a  remorseful  spirit,  the  tone  was  evidently 
artificial,  and  its  natural  character  appeared  to 
me  that  of  hardened  and  impudent  effrontery. 
His  object  was  to  be  reinstated  in  my  favour, 
and  all  the  consequent  advantages:  this  was 
evidenced  by  the  fulsome  adulation  which  he 
employed,  but  with  which  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  offend  the  reader.  In  reply  to 
his  communication,  I  wrote  to  him,  express- 
ing my  hope  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  good 
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intentions,  recommending  him  to  follow  his 
profession  diligently,  and  informing  him  that 
he  would  find  his  quarterly  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  payable,  as  usual,  at  my  banker's  in 
town. 

I  had  little  personal  intercourse  with  this 
young  man  afterward.  As  I  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  mention  him  again,  I  may  state 
that  he  went  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  after 
quitted  this  country,  having  accepted  from  his 
late  patron.  Lord  Tewkesbury,  (who,  perhaps, 
thought  it  as  well  to  get  rid  of  him,)  a  legal 
appointment  in  one  of  the  Colonies,  where  he 
still  resides. 

As  I  am  now  about  to  conclude  this  part 
of  my  Memoirs,  the  gracious  reader  will  pro- 
bably expect  that  I  should  give  some  account  of 
what  became  of  the  different  persons  who  have 
figured  in  these  volumes.  I  am  willing  to  gra- 
tify his  natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  a  few 
of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  again  brought 
under  his  notice. 

The  Metcalfe  family,  I  believe,  claim  the 
priority  in  this  disposition.  That  indefatigable 
matron,  after  her  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
me,  despairing  of  London,  carried  the  remnant 
of   her    stock  of  daughters   to  the   provincial 
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market,  and  after  exhibiting  Wilhelmina  in 
vain  at  several  watering-places,  at  length  se- 
cured a  purchaser  at  Ramsgate,  in  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  easy  circumstances,  without  a  single 
nephew  or  cousin  to  protect  him  from  one  of 
the  most  consummate  man-catchers  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  metropolitan  theatre.  The  old 
gentleman  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  union, 
leaving  every  shilling  to  his  afflicted  widow. 

Lord  Oliphant  has  never  shown  his  face  in 
London  since  the  awkward  issue  of  his  suit 
against  me.  He  has  been  for  many  years  pre- 
sident of  a  gambling  salon  at  Paris.  The 
Viscountess  having  also  found  her  reputation 
blown  by  that  unfortunate  affair,  took  her 
leave  of  England,  and  is  now  living  somewhere 
abroad,  I  understand,  under  the  protection  of 
an  Italian  prince. 

Vavasour  at  length  threw  away  his  wig  and 
gown,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  country.  I  see  him  as  frequently  as 
possible,  for  he  is  a  most  intellectual  compa^ 
nion,  and  we  sometimes  visit  each  other.  Since 
his  seclusion,  he  has  enjoyed  an  equanimity  of 
temper,  and  has  taken  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
so  that  his  time  is  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
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tween  his  study,  his  garden,  and  the  society  of 
his  few  friends. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fanshaw  Littleton  continues 
to  live  and  write  songs. 

The  Daventry  family  are  supreme  in  S 

shire.  Lord  Haviland  and  the  Colonel  are 
regularly    returned.       Mr.    Jackson     sits    for 

P .     He    supports   the    Daventry   politics 

implicitly,  both  in  town  and  country. 

Of  the  political  characters  who  are  celebrated 
in  this  volume  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak, 
after  the  discontinuance  of  my  connexion  with 
them. 

In  the  wreck  of  the  Whig  party  I  lost  sight 
of  young  Vernon.  I  heard  of  him,  however, 
some  time  afterward.  His  talents  and  ambi- 
tion could  have  been  formed  of  no  enduring 
materials,  and  his  must  have  been  a  German 
enthusiasm,  for  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  his 
uncle's  estate  (which  happened  when  he  was 
yet  a  very  young  man)  he  sunk  into  a  country 
squire,  married,  and  begot  many  children.  I 
never  saw  more  of  him. 

Claverton  House  is  still  open,  but  its  animat- 
ing spirit,  the  divine  Duchess,  is,  alas !  gone. 
She  died  not  long  since. 
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Lord  SkefRngton  has  succeeded  to  the  pater- 
nal title. 

Lady  Monaghan,  though  her  beauty  has  of 
course  declined,  is  still  a  very  attractive  per- 
son. She  is,  I  am  told,  as  witty,  as  gay,  and 
as  vain  as  ever. 

For  my  own  part,  finding  myself  at  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  boroughless,  officeless, 
and  hopeless,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my 
friend  Palmer,  seconded  by  Lady  Eleanor, 
who  was  a  pattern  of  womankind,  to  join  a 
select  party  which  was  about  to  adjourn  to 
their  house.  Both  the  Duke  of  Claverton,  in- 
deed, and  Lord  Torkington,  not  only  offered, 
but  pressed  me  to  accept  one  of  their  seats, 
but  I  declined. 


And  now,  gracious  reader,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well. We  may  meet  again,  but  that  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  for  though  I  feel  every  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  your  acquaintance,  I  am  one 
of  those  persons  who  esteem  themselves  so 
highly  as  to  require  much  courting  and  impor- 
tunity before  they  will  yield.  If  you  give  me 
but  a  cold  encouragement,  therefore,  you  hear 
no  more  of  me.     But  if  I  am  welcomed  with 
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a  reception  commensurate  to  my  deserts,  I 
may  be  induced  to  present  myself  to  you  again 
with  (perhaps)  increased  claims  to  your  favour. 
Adieu,  however,  for  the  present. 


Note. — Perhaps  it  is  superfluously  officious  for  the 
Editor  to  observe,  that  some  trifling  matters-of-fact 
are  contradicted  in  the  Memoirs,  especially  in  the 
present  volume.  For  instance,  Sir  Matthew  Syden- 
ham states  himself  to  have  been  proposed  at 
Brookes's  several  times  within  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that,  according  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Club,  no  person  can  be  balloted 
for  until  a  month  has  elapsed  since  his  announce- 
ment as  a  candidate,  and  that  the  same  period  must 
intervene  before  his  nomination  can  be  renewed, 
should  he  be  rejected.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
Sir  Matthew  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished  indi- 
viduals in  whose  favour  the  rule  has  been  occasion- 
ally relaxed.  But  the  well-informed  reader  will 
easily  detect  such  inaccuracies,  and  make  the  pro- 
per allowance  for  them. 

THE    END. 
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